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NOBLE BOYS: 

EDS OF LOVE AND DUTY. 



THE NOBLEST PEE8IAN BOY OF OLD. 

THE ELDEE CYEUS. 



ONE of the most interesting stories of ancient Uatoiy 
is that relating to the boyhood of the elder Cyrne. 
Be was, as all boya ought to know, a celeb'i&le^k. cm- 
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queror. He subdued the powerful King Croesus, and 
Nabonadius king of Babylon, whose capital he took 
after a siege of two years. He also subdued Phoenicia 
and Palestine, to which he caused the Jews to return 
from the Babylonish captivity ; while Asia, from the 
Hellespont to the Indies, was under his dominion. 

According to Herodotus, Cyrus was the son of 
Cambyses, a distinguished Persian, and of Mandane, 
daughter of the Median King Astyages. A. short time 
before his birth, the soothsayers divined, from a dream 
of the king, that the child about to be bom should 
dethrone him. Astyages therefore gave orders that 
the poor child should be destroyed at his birth. For 
this purpose he was put into the hands of the king's 
chief officer, named Harpagus ; but he, willing to shift 
the sin of so cruel a deed from himself, entrusted the 
execution of the sentence to a poor herdsman of the 
king, who, like his employer, could not bear the 
idea of murdering a poor innocent little child, and 
brought him up as his own son, and gave him the 
name of Cyrus. 

The young prince throve wonderfully upon the 
coarse fare of the herdsman, and grew up into 
strength and vigour, far more than he was likely to 
have done in the effeminate air of a palace. From his 
earliest years it was his duty to watch the herds and 
flocks of his foster-father, and more than once did he 
rescue sheep from the jaws of wolves. On one par- 
ticular occasion a bear came down among the cattle ; 
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but Cyrus, armed only with a club, boldly met him in 
his path, and overcame him by bodily prowess, strip- 
ling as he was at the time, and carried or dragged the 
beast to his reputed father, and laid it at his feet. 

Cyrus was no less distinguished among his play- 
mates for his courage than for his intelligence ; and, as 
an honour justly due to his superiority, they conferred 
upon him the title of king, and chose him for their 
leader. A crown of rushes was offered to him, which 
he put on his head with all the confidence of one who 
was entitled to wear a real crown. He then pro- 
ceeded to appoint one of his playmates to be his 
prime minister, another to be his chamberlain, a third 
to be his sword-bearer, so many to be his privy 
council, and so many to be his guard ; and, in short, 
he played the monarch to such perfection that he was 
** every inch a king." 

While '' doing the potentate" in this superb manner 
one of his boy subjects, the son of a noble Median, 
named Artembares, showed a little insubordination, 
which grew at last into <*flat rebeUion;" whereupon 
Cyrus, who knew well enough how dangerous it would 
be to suffer anybody but himself to have a will, 
ordered him to be seized by his guards, horsed, and 
soundly flogged. The lad, immediately that he was 
released, did what boys do to this day when they 
are, as they suppose, unjustly punished, — ^ran home to 
his father, and complained bitterly of the treatment 
he had received. Artembares repaired to AstY«4yb*«k^ 
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and showed him the bruised shoulders of his son. '' Is 
it thus, king,'* said he, '* that we are treated by the 
son of thy bondsman and slave ? " Astyages sent for 
the herdsman and his supposed son ; and, addressing 
the latter sternly, said : — ** How darest thou, being 
the son of such a father as this, beat in so vile a 
manner the son of one of my nobles ? '* " Sire," 
answered Cyrus, with firmness, " I have done nothing 
to him that was not fitting. The village lads, of whom 
he was one, chose me for their king, in play, because 
they thought me worthy of that dignity; but, when 
all the rest obeyed my commands, this boy alone 
regarded not what I said, but rebelled against me. For 
this he was properly punished ; and how could I do 
otherwise than punish him, as I was to 'play the 
king?'" 

While Cyrus spoke, Astyages was so struck with 
the family resemblance of the boy's features, that he 
was tempted to make particular inquiries of the herds- 
man, and pressed him so hard, that he at last extorted 
from him a confession of the truth concerning his 
birth, and became convinced that he was no less than 
the son of Cambyses and his daughter Mandane. 
However, to make himself sure, he went and con- 
sulted the soothsayers and the Magians on the dis- 
covery he had made, revealing to them at the same 
time the purport of the former dream, which had 
given such trouble to his mind. The Magians, inge- 
ious on behalf of humanity, declared that, in their 
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opinion, all that the dream imported had been already 
realised by the circumstance of Cyrus having played 
the king in sport. This interpretation lulled the fears of 
Astyages, and he became reconciled to the boy's exist- 
ence, and, after acknowledging himself as his grand- 
father, sent him into Persia to his legitimate parent. 

In a visit which Cyrus made to his grandfather 
shortly after his royal descent was recognised, Asty- 
ages was much charmed with his sprightliness and 
wit, and gave a sumptuous entertainment on his 
account, at which there was a profusion of everything 
that was rare and delicate. All this expensive cheer 
Cyrus looked upon with great indiflference. " The Per- 
sians," said he to the king, *'have a much shorter 
way to appease their hunger, — a little bread, and a 
few herbs, and a drink of water answers their pur- 
pose. Sacras, the king's cup-bearer, displeased Cyrus, 
and Astyages praising him, on account of the wonder- 
fid dexterity with which he served him — " Is that all, 
sire?*' replied Cyrus. **If that be sufficient to lAerit 
your favour, you shall see I will quickly merit it, for 
I will undertake to serve you better than he." Imme- 
diately Cyrus was equipped as a cup-bearer, and very 
gracefully presented the cup to the king, who em- 
braced him with the greatest fondness. '* I am mightily 
pleased, my son," said Astyages : "no one can serve 
me with a better grace ; but you have forgotten one 
essential ceremony — ^that is, of tasting." " No," re- 
plied Cyrus, " it was not through forgetfulnesE l\ia.\» \ 
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omitted that ceremony." " Why, then, did you omit 
it?" "Because," said Cyrus, ** I thought there was 
poison in the cup." ** Poison, child! How should 
you think so?" "Because," said the boy, "at an 
entertainment which you gave the other day to the 
lords of the court, I noticed that after the guests had 
drank a little of the liquor they became foolish, and 
some of them acted like madmen ; and you yourself 
were scarcely able to stand." " Why," said Astyages, 
" have you never seen the same thing happen to your 
father?" "Never," said Cyrus: "when he drinks, he 
drinks to satisfy his thirst, and then drinks no more." 
At another time Cyrus, being at a grand banquet 
given by Astyages, and being pressed by him to make 
free with the viands, asked if he gave him all the 
variety of dishes set before him to do as he pleased 
with them. "Yes, indeed," said Astyages, "I make 
you a present of them." Then Cyrus, taking of the 
several meats, is said to have distributed them to the 
servants about his grandfather, saying to each: "I 
give this to you, because you take pleasure in teaching 
me to ride ; this to you, because you taught me to 
throw the javelin ; this to you, because you taught me 
obedience; this to you, because you taught me to 
honour my mother ; and this to you, who taught me 
how to do justice between boy and boy. You recol- 
lect the decision you forced me to with regard to the 
boys and their coats. The big boy took a big coat 
from a little boy because it was too big for him, and 
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put it on his own back, and gave the little boy his 
own coat, which was too small for him, bnt fitted the 
little boy exactly. It was you who taught me to 
judge that it was not how the coats fitted, and which 
was the best fit for each, but whether it was right of 
the big boy to take away the little boy*s coat ; and 
for thus directing my judgment, I give you this — one 
of the best of the dishes." 

The story is this. Although fond of knowledge, 
and of very good disposition, Cyrus was apt to decide 
too hastily, and not give himself time to think. 
When the day was over, Cyrus's father, who was very 
anxious that his son should grow up wiser and better 
every day, used to question him concerning what he 
had learned during his school hours or play hours. 
One evening his father asked him what he had learned 
ijew during that day. ** Sire,'* said Cyrus, " I have 
been punished to-day for deciding unjustly." 

** How so ? " said his father. 

" It was in this way," replied Cyrus. ** There were 
two boys, one of whom was a big and the other a 
little boy. Now it happened that the little boy had 
a coat which was much too big for him, but the big 
boy had a coat that was much too small for him, upon 
which the big boy proposed to the little boy to change 
coats with him ; * because then,' said he, * we shall be 
both exactly fitted, for your coat is as much too big 
for you as mine is too little for me.' The little boy 
would not consent to the proposal, on which the great 
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boy took his coat away by force, and gave his own to 
the little boy in exchange. 

"While they were disputing on this subject, I 
chanced to pass by, and they proposed to make me 
judge of the aflfair, which I agreed to be. After 
hearing the case again, I decided that the little boy 
should keep the little coat and that the great boy 
should keep the big one; for which judgment my 
master has censured me, and given me a long exercise 
to perform on the rules of judgment and the laws of 
equity, which I cannot quite understand." 

"But you seemed to understand that the little coat was 
the most proper for the little boy and the larger coat for 
the bigger boy. There could be no question about that.*' 

" Oh yes, indeed there was," replied Cyrus ; " for 
my master told me it' was not for me to decide which 
coat best fitted either of the boys, but whether it was 
just that the great boy should take away the little 
boy's coat without his consent : and therefore I de- 
cided unjustly, and deserve reproof." 

"You are right, my son," said the monarch; " and 
it will be of great importance to you, should you 
become a king, to give judgment in equity, and to 
understand the real nature of every question that may 
come before you ; therefore never decide too hastily, 
and always endeavour to decide justly." 

Cyrus, during his boyhood, was very fond of asking 
questions. "Ask, and you shall receive," is a great 
and good truth ; and Cyrus asked much and received 
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milch; and he took good care to ask questions of those 
who were skilled in their several callings. Of the 
grooms and horse-trainers he would inquire about 
horses ; to the hunters he would put questions about 
hounds ; of seamen he would inquire about boats and 
ships ; from smiths and armourers he would seek for 
information about the making and preparing of arms^ 
and of farmers he would make inquiries about the 
proper way of tilling the land. By this habit, there- 
fore, Cyrus acquired a great deal of useful knowledge. 
He did not consider anything too mean or little to 
inquire about, and he generally found that by the 
inquiry regarding particular things, he became ac- 
quainted with a great many other things beyond those 
about which he first made especial inquiry. 

There was another habit, also, which he had learned 
from his preceptor ; and that was the habit of giving 
and requiring a reason for every saying or doing of 
those about him. Thus, at a very early age, his mind 
was taught to observe, compare, and judge of things 
according to their real qualities. This habit was 
exceedingly useful to him as he grew into manhood, 
and especially when he became a king ; for it imparted 
to him a clear insight into the afiairs of men, and 
enabled him to disentangle truth from falsehood, and 
to pronounce just decisions. 

As Cyrus grew older still, and when he came in 
contact with soldiers in the camp, and had command 
of them, he used to assemble his officers in his tent of 
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ou ovoning, and, to pass the time with benefit to each 
other, would call upon each to tell a story or give an 
illustration of some important fact or principle of duty, 
conduct, or discipline; and many were the stories he 
told himself, and many, too, those he heard from 
others. These stories had a powerful effect in pro- 
ducing a healthy tone of mind, in correcting errors, 
and establishing correct principles among those who 
were being trained to the profession of arms; for 
they taught them that the soldier's business was not 
merely one of killing and slaying, but a profession of 
honour and humanity, and of universal citizenship. 

There was another great trait, also, in the character 
of Cyrus, which it would be well for all boys to 
emulate. Xenophon informs us that what Cyrus pre- 
ferred before all other things was the worship of the 
gods and a respect for reUgion. Upon this, there- 
fore, he thought himself obliged to bestow his first 
and principal care ; as he knew, as every one should 
know, that an individual or a nation without religion 
is in a very precarious state. He began by estab- 
lishing proper ministers of religion, — a number of 
Magians and priests.-whose duty it was to sing 
morning and evening hymns to the gods, to offer 
sacrifices, and to devote themselves to the teaching of 
the doctrines of truth and justice and brotherly love. 
This public recognition of religion, and his own ex- 
ample, made the people desirous to emulate his conduct, 
and thus a religious spirit pervaded all ranks ; and, in 
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Ibe confidence which it inspired, he led his annies to 
battle fearlessly, and was as often crowned with victory. 

The next virtue that Cyrus placed after religion was 
self-government. He considered no one fit to govern 
a nation who could not govern himself. In childhood 
he was of a harsh temper, but ho looked upon it as 
that of a fiery steed, and he knew that to make use of 
its ardour, he must learn to govern it ; and this he 
did to such an extraordinary extent, that during the 
whole time of his government it is recorded that he 
was never heard to speak one rough or angry word. 
What a great encomium for a prince I 

Nothing is more beautiful than Xenophon's descrip- 
tion of the afiable manner in which Cyrus lived with 
his friends and companions in arms. He was dig- 
nified without being haughty, and conversed freely 
and sociably with all, giving especial attention to 
persons of generous and worthy reputation. He im- 
plored of them at all times to open their minds freely 
if they saw anything in his own conduct needing 
reproof; and ho never undertook any important mea- 
sure of war or state without their advice. 

But what was still greater in him, and more truly 
royal than all this, was his constant persuasion that 
all his labours ought to tend to the happiness of his 
people ; and that it was not by the greatness of con- 
quests, the splendour of riches, pompous equipages, 
luxurious living, or magnificent processions, that a 
king ought to distinguish himself, but by a superiority 
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of merit of every kind. He said himself one day, as he 
was discoursing with his courtiers upon the duties of a 
king, that a prince ought to consider himself as a shep- 
herd, and do all that he could to defend and make happy 
his people, as a shepherd takes care of his sheep. 

Croesus, the King of Lydia, — a powerful, wise, and 
wealthy monarch, — became jealous of the rising power 
of the Persians, after Cyrus had dethroned Astyages, 
B.C. 560; and, entering into alliance with several 
neighbouring states, made war upon Persia, which 
resulted in a drawn battle. Cyrus, howevei, marched 
against Sardis, the capital of Lydia, which fell into 
his hands, b.o. 546, and with it Croesus and all his 
riches. The unfortunate king was placed upon a pile 
to be burnt alive; but, after the pyre was lighted, 
Cyrus relented, ordered him to be released, and after- 
wards Croesus became the bosom friend of his con- 
queror, and his adviser in all his future wars. 

It was by the union of these virtues that Cyrus 
founded such an extensive empire, and that he so 
peaceably enjoyed for so long a time the fruits of his 
conquests. Virtue in men or kings is sure to triumph ; 
and it is the exercise of it that alone makes them 
truly great. Cyrus possessed a host of virtues, more 
powerful than all his hosts of warriors. He possessed 
all the qualities to form a great man — truth, justice, 
magnanimity, mercy, courage, and wisdom ; these not 
less in boyhood than in manhood : hence it will be 
not v^ difficult for boys to emulate his example. 




A NOBLE BOY OF ANCIENT BOME. 

CN. MAECIU8 CORIOLANUS. 



Ir U too macb the custom in this cool matter-of-fact 
age to ignore the sympathies and affections, and to 
look upon maternal love or filial duty with indiffer' 
ence; but tdetory teaches as, on almost every page, 
that to the influence of mothers may be freqaently 
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traced the destiny of nations, and that the greatest 
of men have heen indebted to their mothers for the 
high principles and noble line of conduct which has 
characterized their lives. In no case is this fact more 
strikingly exemplified than in the life of CnsBUS Mar- 
cius, sumamed Coriolanus, who was called the ** Boy 
of Tears " by his last and greatest enemy, Aufidias. 

His family was one of the noblest in Bome, for he 
was descended from Ancns Marcias, the fourth king 
of Eome. He lost his father in his early childhood ; 
bnt this misfortune seemed almost compensated by the 
care of his mother, Volumnia, who not only devoted 
her life to his education, but strove to inspire him with 
the noblest sentiments, and that martial ardour which 
in those times led to the highest distinctions. And so 
fully was her influence felt by the young patrician, that 
he was pre-eminently distinguished for his prompt 
obedience to her commands in all things. He returned 
her love with the most respectful yet devoted affection, 
and the hope of adding to her joys was the strongest 
impulse which animated him to his career of victory. 
He learned early to excel in all the robust exercises 
which were preparatory to the exploits of the field ; 
and acquired so great an excellence, that scarcely any 
one of his own age dare enter into competition with 
him. Above all this, he was the very soul of honour, 
full of magnanimity, and of that noble pride which 
would not let him do a mean or wicked action. 

The young Marcius was early permitted by his 
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heroic mother to encounter the dangers of battle ; and 
he had soon an opportunity of displaying those great 
qualities with which he was endowed, in the fiercest 
of engagements which Eome had yet conflicted for the 
preservation of her freedom. Tarquinias, the expelled 
king of Borne, unsubdued by his numerous misfortunes, 
prevailed on the Latins to espouse his cause, and, 
although exceedingly old, marched with the army 
which was commanded by Octavius Mamilius, who had 
married the king's daughter. 

The Eomans, under the command of Aulus Postumius 
the Dictator, hastened to meet the enemy, and hearing 
that the exiled king and his sons were among the 
hostile forces, rushed with uncommon ardour to give 
the Latins battle, and met them on the borders of the 
lake Eegillus. Here a combat of the most ferocious 
and sanguinary character ensued, in which the generals 
on both sides, carried away by their ardour, fought 
hand-to-hand among the soldiers. Tarquin himself, 
feeble with age, concentrating all his energy for a single 
effort, spurred his horse to attack the Dictator, but 
received a wound in his side, and was borne from the 
field by his allies. Mamilius and Valerius were both 
killed, after performing the most astonishing feats of 
valour. At length the Boman fortune prevailed ; and 
the Latins fled, after a resistance in which scarcely a 
soldier escaped unwounded. 

In this mighty contest thq prowess of young Maroius 
shone forth. As he saw one of his comrades stiack 
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.down at a little distance from him, he rushed between 
his countryman and the foe, and maintained the com- 
bat till he slew the aggressor. For this exploit he 
was crowned with an oaken garland, the reward of 
him who preserved a citizen. 

Shortly after Marcius was sent to march against the 
Yolscians, who had collected a large force for the de- 
fence of their city of Corioli. The Roman army was 
commanded by Titus Lartius and Cominius ; but the 
Volscians sallied from the city with great bravery, and 
drove the Bomans to their entrenchments without the 
walls. At this critical moment the spirit of Marcius 
burst forth to save and conquer, while he bravely 
and desperately opposed himself to the pursuers. He 
called to the Eomans who were running away, with a 
voice like thunder, to turn on them, and roused their 
courage, while he struck dismay into the troops which 
had hitherto been victorious. 

Not satisfied with repulsing the foe, Marcius hastily 
followed them, now struggling with the enemy, now 
animating his own followers. With astonishing courage, 
followed only by a few soldiers, he burst with the 
fugitives into the city, and rushed through the streets, 
putting hosts of enemies to flight, who were so con- 
founded at his surprising valour that they thought not 
of cutting off his retreat, or of steadily opposing his 
progress. While he thus seemed to burst like lightning 
through the city, Lartius had time to enter without 
opposition, and to secui*e the conquest which Marcius 
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had achieved, almost as swift as thought, by the 
might of his single arm. The soldiers immediately 
began to disperse themselves throughout the city for 
the purpose of plunder. But Marcius, sternly rebuking 
them, called to them to follow him instantly to the 
assistance of the consuls struggling with hosts of their 
foes. A few noble spirits only obeyed him, and with 
these he hastened, without a moment*s pause, to join 
the consuls. He arrived at the very moment when the 
armies were about to engage, scarcely told the issue 
of his exploits, and, covered already with blood and 
dust, seized eagerly on the post of greatest danger, 
carried defeat and terror wherever he moved, and 
forced the Yolscians to retire. Even then he refased 
to listen to the entreaties of those who wished him to 
take repose. As if gifted with m jre than mortal power, 
he led on the pursuit of the fugitives, and never stopped 
till all the troops were taken or routed, and he was 
left master of the field, and the camp of the Yolscians 
was taken. 

Cominius, the day after these wonderful successes, 
after giving thanks in the temple, rapturously eulogized 
Marcius, attributing all the glory to him alone^ and 
entreated him to accept a noble horse, and to net a 
tenth part of the spoil. The hero accepted only the horse 
offered by the consul, wholly declining to take any share 
of the booty, requesting only as his reward that a Vol- 
scian who had once hospitably entertained him might 
be allowed his freedom. This moderation of generosity 

c 
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gave a finishiiig grace to his triumph. The assembly, 
as he refused all the more substantial gifts they de- 
sired to shower on him, unanimously gave him the 
surname of Coriolaniis, in memory of his astonishing 
valour on that occasion. 

A famine, having arisen in the city of Kome, a Greek 
prince sent com for distribution amongst the starving 
population. It was debated in the Senate whether the 
com should be distributed gratis to the populace, or 
whether it should be sold. Coriolanus, as a patrician, 
had naturally viewed with much jealousy the institution 
of the office of Tribune of the People ; and he insisted 
that the plebs should consent to the suppression of 
that office, or be made to pay for the com. Upon this 
he was accused of tyranny, and of a hatred to the 
people. He had seen that the Bepublican party con- 
stantly resorted to the basest and meanest arts to 
accomplish their own selfish views, and his noble and 
generous nature sought to check the growing evil by 
every means in his power. After his accusers had 
exhausted all their invectives at him in the public 
forum, without condescending to notice the charges 
brought against him, ho stood up manfully before 
them. He revealed his services to the state, even 
from his boyhood, displaying the crowns he had won 
by his astonishing valour, especially in preserving 
the lives of the citizens, and • uncovered the wounds 
which he had received in battle ; and then he tri- 
umphantly appealed to the audience whether he could 
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have intended in peace to destroy those for the pre- 
servation of whose lives he had a thousand times im- 
perilled his own ? The people who came to condemn 
him felt ahashed before him, and cried out for an 
acquittal. But Decius, one of the tribunes, now 
brought forward a new charge, which was totally un- 
expected — that he had divided the spoils he had taken 
among the soldiers to conciliate their affections, instead 
of bringing them into the public treasury. It is said 
that Coriolanus was unprepared to reply to this accu- 
sation, which was calculated to rouse the animosities 
of those who had envied the troops those riches which 
they had so dearly "v^con. Pursuing their advantage,, 
the tribunes collected their sufi&ages, and Coriolanus; 
was condemned to exile, b.c. 491, by a majority of only- 
three votes. As soon as the result was known, the 
patricians were struck with the deepest sorrow. Cori- 
olanus alone betrayed no symptoms of regret; but 
the injury sank into his inmost soul ; for it was an 
exhibition of the basest ingratitude in a people for 
whom he had done so much. He embraced his wife 
and children, and the mother whom he had so tenderly 
revered ; and, after exhorting them to bear their dis- 
tresses with constancy, left Bome attended by a few 
clients, as dependents were then called, who resolved 
to share his misfortunes. Many of the senators followed 
him to the gates, but he received the expressions of 
their grief with a haughty silence. After a few unquiet 
days spent in the country, during which he was divided 
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between his love for Borne and his desire for vengeance, 
which seemed to be just, the feelings of retaliation as- 
sumed in his mind complete mastery, and he resolved 
at no distant day to make the Bomans repent what 
they had done. 

In pursuance of his determination to make his 
enemies feel his power, he resolved to throw himself 
into the arms of the Yolscians, in whose defeat he had 
obtained the most signal renown. For this purpose he 
proceeded to Antium, their chief city, and, disguising 
himself, he went in the evening to the house of Tullus 
Aufidius, the most celebrated of the Yolscian generals, 
whom he had repeatedly overthrown in battle, and 
whom he therefore supposed to cherish the greatest 
animosity towards him. He entered the house of his 
rival without being discovered, and placed himself on 
the hearth sacred to the household gods, a sanctuary 
which in all the states of Italy every man feared to 
violate. The servants, awe-struck by the majesty of 
his deportment, hastened to call their master, who 
was at supper, that he might question the mysterious 
stranger. Aufidius immediately entered the room, 
and demanded to know his name and purpose, when 
Coriolanus, throwing off his disguise, replied: "If 
you remember me not, I must declare to you that my 
name is CnsBus Marcius, the bitterest foe of the Yol- 
scians, to which my surname Coriolanus bears witness. 
This is all that is left me now. The envy of the people 
and the cowardice of the Senate have banished me 
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from Borne, and force me to become a suppliant here, 
not for life, bnt for vengeance. If yon will accept my 
service against my ungrateful country this affiction of 
mine may become the means of my triumph ; if not, I 
desire to live no longer. My fate is in your hands. 
Destroy one who, if you receive not into friendship, 
can only exist to your peril." Astonished at his mag- 
nanimity, Au£dius gave him his hand in pledge of 
faith, assured him of the highest respect from his 
countrymen, and conducted him at once to his inner 
apartments, where he was hospitably entertained. 

It was not long before the Yolscian army was set in 
motion; and in a few weeks it was before the gates 
of Bome, with Coriolanus at its head. His enemies 
were now paralyzed with fear and consternation ; and 
the Boman people had scarcely energy to defend the 
city, where all was consternation and alarm. Those 
who had doomed him to exile, now, in terror, besought 
the senators to meet him ; but, with a truly Boman spirit, 
they refused to sue to him as a master whom they had 
formerly treated as an equal. Minucius Cominius and 
other senators entreated him, by the memory of his 
former love, to forget the past, and to return to the city, 
which would gladly receive him. He replied, with 
austerity, that he would grant peace only on condition 
that the Senate should restore to the Yolscians all the 
possessions they had taken from them, and grant to 
that people the same rights they had given to the 
Latins. As to himself, he declared that he would 
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never again enter the gates of Borne but as a con- 
queror. 

The Senate, however, with a dignity that did them 
honour, resolved never to assent to terms so humi- 
liating : but, still hoping to move Coriolanus to a com- 
pliance with their wishes, they despatched the priests 
and ministers of religion in a solemn procession, in all 
their sacred vestments, to implore him to retire ; but 
he was inflexible, and looked upon them unmoved. 

And now comes the most sublime spectacle of this 
noble Boman's life. He had from his earliest years 
been a most affectionate and obedient son to his 
mother. He returned the thoughtful love which she 
had possessed for him, and her laudable desire of seeing 
him become great, by a life of bravery, magnanimity, 
and honour ; and now he beheld her at the head of 
the matrons of Bome, accompanied also by his wife, 
Yirgilia, and his young son, Marcius, progressing 
towards him, clad in the habiliments of the deepest 
grief. Although deeply moved by this spectaclo, 
Shakespeare, after the old historian, makes him say : — 

** My wife comes foremost ; then the honoured mould 
>Vherein this trunk was fram'd, and in her hand 
The grandchild to her blood. But, out, affection I 
AU bond and privilege of nature, break ! 
Let it be virtuous to be obstinate. 
What is that curt*sy worth ? or those doves* eyes, 
Which can make gods forsworn ? I melt, and am not 
Of stronger earth than others. My mother bows ; 
As if Olympus to a molehill should 
In supplication nod : and my young boy 
Hath an aspect of intercession, which 
Gnat natui« cries * Deny not' Let the Yobces 
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PIr)tigh Borne, and Harrow lulj: m nerer 
Be io^h a gtMiing ti> obej iiLfdnet ; bat stand, 
iUff anum were author of hansel^ 
And kacir no other kin." 

His nusih^r then approaehed lum^ and was abont to 
kneel to him to spare the devoted city. Seeing this, 
he was deeply touched, and kneeling to her, cried : — 

** You goda ! I prate, 
And the rcmt noble mother of the world 
r^eare noiialated : sink, my knee, ? the earth ; 
Of thy deep daty more impression show 
Than that of common sons." 

Bidding him rise np from his knee, she then recalled 
him to the noble deeds of his early years, and endea- 
voured to impress him with the high name he would 
forfeit. She asked him if it was honourable in a mag- 
nanimous man to remember wrongs, and how much 
more it would be to his future fJEuue for him to 
forgive. 

At last the inflexible Coriolanus was conquered by 
his mother's voice, and he relents, and, after a pause 
of agony, speaks : — 

« O mother, mother ! 
What have yon done ? Behold, the heavens do ope, 
The gods look down, and this unnatural scene 
They laugh at. O my mother, mother ! O I 
You have won a happy victor)' to Bome ; 
But, for your son,— believe it, O, believe it. 
Most dangerously you have with him prevail'd. 
If not most mortal to him. But, let it come." 

Coriolanus then agreed to withdraw his army from 
Home, and to make easy the terms of ransom ; but it 
soon became apparent that the apprehensions he ha.d 
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expressed to Yolunmia when he granted her request 
were not unfounded. Aufidius, who had long since 
repented of his generosity, began to be envious. When, 
therefore, Coriolanus arrived with the army at Antium, 
he charged him with treason against the people who 
had succoured him ; and, not choosing to wait the legal 
decision even of his own countr3rmen, sent a summons 
to Coriolanus to appear in the public assembly, and 
make his defence ; and procured a number of his par- 
tisans to assassinate him before he could be heard. 

When he rose, therefore, to reply to the charges 
brought against him, the friends of Aufidius rushed 
forward to prevent him ; and as he had uttered some 
very bitter language against Aufidius, personally, he 
declared him a traitor: this so incensed Coriolanus 
that he gave way to a burst of passionate indignation, 
when the conspirators rushed upon him, and hewed 
him down in the midst of the assembly. When it was 
discovered that he was dead, then all present, even 
those who had contrived his destruction, were touched 
with the remembrance of his noble qualities, and filled 
with remorse for his murder. And one of the lords, in 
the words of Shakespeare, is made to say : — 

'^Bear from hence his body ; 
And mourn yon for him : let him be regarded 
As the most noble corse that ever herald 
Did follow to his urn.** 

The Yolscians honoured him with a splendid funeral, 
and built a magnificent tomb over his remains ; and 
thus ends the career of '< the Boy of Tears." 




A NOBLE BOT OF AXCIENT ATHENS. 

CIMON, SON OP MILTIADES. 

B.C. 170. 



rB Athenian lads were a noble set of bojn as a 
whole. Their education fitted them for the more 
bardy virtues. They 'were truned to athletic feats in 
the gyumaBinm ; and were schooled hy the wisest phi- 
losophers. At home the influence and example of the 
parents anrpassed all other Inflaences — the mother, 
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more especially, retaining her authority up to her son's 
manhood, and even afterwards. But, notwithstanding, 
the folly and impetuosity of youth would often break 
out, and the period of hobbedehoyism would not pass 
without its absurdities. Boys would be a plague to their 
parents, and cause them much anxiety and trouble; 
and, by a career of vice, plunge them into debt and 
difficulty. Such a one was young Cimon, who may 
be said to have been of royal extraction, although he 
might be no better and no worse for that. His father, 
the great Miltiades, had been the tyrannus, or abso- 
lute lord, of the Chersonesus ; and his mother, Hegesi- 
pyla, was the daughter of Olorus, king of Thrace. 

Indeed, the worst excesses are laid to his charge in 
early youth, alike discreditable to his morals and his 
intellect, including a thorough neglect of those studies 
deemed by the Athenians essential to a liberal educa- 
tion. His father, the victor at Marathon, having been 
compelled to raise the siege of the island of Paros, and 
return to Athens as an unsuccessful admiral of the 
fleet, was accused by Xanthippus of having deceived 
the people ; and, being too old to defend himself, his 
defence was entrusted to his brother, Tisagoras. 
Having been found guilty, and sentenced to death, 
the sentence was commuted to a fine of fifty talents, — 
upwards of £12,000, — an enormous sum in those days 
— ^the entire cost of the expedition. Unable to pay 
that fine, Miltiades waa cast into prison, where he 
soon died of a gangrene from a wound received during 
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the siege; and Gimon was then imprisoned till the 
amount was paid. Here he is said to have felt such 
regret at the recklessness of his former life, that he 
made a solemn vow to devote all the rest of his days 
to the practice of virtue and the good of his country. 

Being at length set at liberty, on the payment of the 
tine in full, as Herodotus tells us, — but, as is generally 
said, with the money of Callius, a wealthy Athenian, 
who provided it as a condition of his marriage with 
Cimon's sister, Elpinice, — ^he quickly showed his re- 
formed character, and his readiness to devote himself 
to his country. 

On the second Persian invasion, while yet the prin- 
cipal citizens of Athens remained unmoved by the 
arguments of Themistocles, who urged them to repair 
their fleet, as the only means of preserving their 
liberty, Cimon, still but a very young man, convinced 
of the wisdom of the measure, repaired to the temple, 
and placing his offering on the altar of the tutelary 
goddess of Athens, Minerva, proclaimed, as by autho- 
rity from her, that horses and horsemen were no 
longer of service to her cause. He then proceeded 
to remove the portable goods of his family on board 
the fleet, and induced many of the Athenians to 
follow his example, until at length they all preferred 
a homeless liberty to a contemptible though tran- 
quil slavery under the Persians. It was from the 
energy that he displayed in this circumstance that 
Cimon first attracted the attention of Aristides. The 
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spirited conduct, wisdom, and promptitude of so 
young a man so surprised and pleased that great 
statesman, that he immediately took him under his 
protection. He appeared to have discovered in him 
the early traces of that candour and honesty which he 
hoped might one day prove a useful counterbalance 
to the crafty and devious courses of Themistocles, 
whose popularity threatened serious mischief to the 
state. The hopes and foresight of Aristides were jus- 
tified in the life and services of Cimon, even when he 
became the object of jealousy to the envious amongst 
the Athenians. His integrity was unimpeached by 
the noblest and wisest of the citizens, and his talents 
were held in as high estimation as his honour. 

The Athenians were always jealous of power and 
popularity ; they hated those who were in the ascen- 
dant ; and although they might have striven with all 
their might to build up their demi-god, they were 
equally ready to hurl him down from the pedestal on 
which they had placed him. They hated Aristides ; 
not so much because he was powerful or great, but 
because he had obtained the surname of "The Just." 
They therefore ostracized him, and sent him into 
banishment. It was the custom of that people to 
place the condemnation in writing of the person whose 
growing influence gave umbrage to them, with his 
name attached, upon a shell, — a kind of balloting, — ^in- 
stead of the use of an open and manly accusation. It 
so happened that a rustic citizen, not knowing whom 
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he was addressing, requested Aristides to write his 
name upon the shell with which he was going to vote 
in his condemnation. '' Has Aristides injured thee ? *' 
he inquired. ** No," answered the voter ; ** hut I am 
tired of hearing him called ' The Just.' " Aristides is 
said to have inscrihed his name and returned the shell 
in silence to iiie voter. 

Gimon, who remained devoted and firm to his friend 
Aristides throughout the whole of the persecution 
against him hy his ungrateful countrymen, after his 
hanishment, was soon placed in a most important com- 
mand. In the year 470 b.c. he defeated the Persians 
in a series of engagements, and brought home to 
Athens prodigious wealth ; but fearing that this influx 
of riches might tend to the degeneration of the 
citizens, and finding Pisistratus vain and luxurious in 
his manner of Hving, Cimon determined to set the 
example of frugality and homeliness. He therefore 
dismissed his hound and horse keepers, threw down 
his walls, levelled the enclosures of his grounds and 
gardens, opened to the public, and suffered the citizens 
of Athens to partake of the produce of his orchards 
and gardens, and his noble table was open even to the 
poorest classes; for it was a constant custom with 
Cimon to invite all those citizens to his suppers whom 
he saw in the forum unbidden by any others. In his 
walks through the city he is said to have been attended 
by young men bearing purses of money, for the relief 
of the indigent, and who were themselves constantly 
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well dressed, for the purpose of changing their clothes 
with the destitute. Sometimes he was even known to 
give away his own mantle on the spot to particular 
objects of charity. 

This generosity was administered with a delicacy 
that always adapted itself to the occasion. He would 
take an opportunity of conveying money privately into 
the pockets of individuals, or exchange his own robe 
by way of friendship, as was the custom in those days, 
with another. But he did not this for the sake of 
popularity with the vulgar, for he was noble and inde- 
pendent, like his master Aristides ; and it was by his 
noble disinterestedness, his strict regard to truth and 
justice, the exercise of clemency and mercy, that he 
raised himself to the highest power, and became the 
leader of the aristocracy in Athens. 

The example Cimon leaves to boys is this : that a 
bad beginning is not always followed by a bad ending; 
but that, however bad a beginning, by a noble effort it 
may be turned from its course, as the river that rises 
among rocks and thorns may be made to flow through 
peaceful vales and meadows, if we are but true to the 
good principles implanted within us. 




A EOTAL AND NOBLE BOY OP MACEDON. 

ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 



I HATE Dfist lo tell yOQ abont a great hero who was 
a noble boy in his yonth, and ■who performed a 
great many noble actions ia the short time he was per- 
mitted to live m a man. I am sorry to say, though, 
that he was not rithout his vices ; but it is for boys to 
look np to his virtues, and endeavour to imitate them, 
and to take warning by his vices and his follies. 

The charactf I now bring before you may not bo 
(jnito a stranger, but there are so many features abont 
it worthy of your contemplation that I feel I am doing 
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right to introduce it. It is the character of Alexander, 
Bumamed the Great, who was one of the noble boys of 
ancient days, and a hero almost from his birth. 

Alexander was the son of Philip, king of Macedon, 
and was bom at Pella, the capital of that kingdom, in 
the year 356 b.c. His tutor was the celebrated Aris- 
totle, a philosopher of the greatest learning and the 
highest reputation, whose works are still read in all 
civilised countries, as imparting sound wisdom and 
knowledge. It was at at early age that Alexander was 
placed under his tuition ; but being of a very lively dis- 
position, he did not at first apply himself to the severe 
studies placed before him. It is recorded that on one 
occasion, when his preceptor required from him closer 
application, he was so silly as to say that he could see 
no use in so much learning. The philosopher, having 
reasoned with him on this absurdity, placed him in a 
room by himself, and told him he would leave him 
alone for a while to reflect on the subject, and at the 
end of the time told him he should require him to give 
his reasons in favour of the uselessness of learning, or 
those in favour of its advantages. 

Alexander, being left to himself, began to reflect 
upon what would have been his condition if he had 
never learnt anything at all. As he could read, he 
admitted to himself that there was great pleasure in 
books, and great usefulness too, because they told hini 
of many things he did not know before, especially tho 
histories of great men, of which he was very fond; and 
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as he continned to reflect and to reason, the great 
advantage of learning became clear to his mind ; and, 
without waiting till the hour was expired, he rushed 
at once out of the room, and flinging himself into the 
arms of his preceptor, acknowledged his error, begged 
forgiveness, and promised for the future to master 
the tasks given to him. 

This was noble, although only in a child, and won 
for him, not only commendation, but aflectionate re- 
gard. Aristotle was charmed, and did his uttermost to 
store Alexander's mind with knowledge, and soon made 
him a proficient in rhetoric, logic, and oratory, and im- 
parted to him a knowledge of nature and of science. 
He was fond of poetry, especially the heroic verses of 
Homer ; and he enclosed the Hiad in a casket of in- 
estimable value, which he laid, with his little sword, 
every night under his pillow. 

In temper this youth was imperious and resolute. 
He was also somewhat headstrong. He was impatient 
of contradiction, and liked to have his own way ; but 
he was not without generous and noble emotions ; and 
he loved truth and justice more than all other things. 

Alexander was fond of athletic sports, and exercised 
himself under the best masters in all the games com- 
mon to that age, which included running, leaping, 
wrestling, vaulting, riding, driving, throwing the 
discos, and the like ; so great was his proficiency that 
he was especially invited to join in the Olympic 
Games. His answer was noble and considerate. '' If 

D 
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I/* said lie, " the son of a king, join these games, I 
will have the sons of kings for my competitors, or 
those who contend with me will not have a fair chance." 
To furnish a proof of his excellence in at least one 
kind of these sports, and of his hold and dexterous 
horsemanship, the following anecdote is well known, 
ffis father, Philip, had received from Thessaly a noble, 
strong, fiery, and generous war-horse, whose name was 
Bucephalus. The king went into the arena, where 
horses were exercised, attended by his courtiers, in 
order to view the perfection of this animal ; but upon 
Bucephalus being mounted by the Master of the Horse, 
he was so fierce and intractable, that he threw his 
rider in a moment. Another officer of the court now 
mounted him, but he also was soon thrown to the 
ground; a third made the assay with no better suc- 
cess ; and Philip was so vexed that he gave orders for 
the liorse to be sent back to Thessaly. Alexander, 
who was present, cried out, ** What a noble horse we 
are going to lose for want of a bold rider to back him. 
I think he might be easily managed by any one who 
knew the way to do it." 

Philip considered these words as a little too pre- 
sumptuous ; but he made allowance for the inconsider- 
ateness of youth : but as Alexander insisted the more 
upon what he had said, and was very desirous to try 
the steed himself, he told him to mount, and see what 
he could do. So Alexander mounted Bucephalus. 
As soon as he got on the horse's back, which he did 
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with a bold and confident air, as if he determined to 
bo his master, the horse showed signs of submission. 
He then seized the bridle, and turned his head to the 
sun, having observed that what had frightened him 
was his own shadow. He then stroked him gently 
with his hand, and soothed him with his voice, and 
giving him the rein, the horse, without the least at- 
tempt at being refractory, dashed off at gallant speed. 
Alexander guided him round the plain, and brought 
him back completely subdued, amid the applause of all 
present. It is said that Philip shed tears of joy, and 
said to Alexander when he alighted, ^^My son, seek a 
kingdom more worthy of thee, foi Macedon is below 
thy merit." 

This observation was very likely to encourage the 
vanity and ambition of young Alexander, and it was 
not long before he had an opportunity of carrying out 
his father's views, as his father died before he came 
quite to the years of manhood. He was scarcely 
twenty when Philip died (b.c. 336), and immediately 
the barbarous nations that he had subdued united 
against Alexander, who marched his troops with the 
greatest expedition to the banks of the Danube, which 
he crossed in the night, and defeated several of the 
confederate kings in one battle. 

While he was thus employed in vanquishing the 
barbarians, the more civilised states of Greece re- 
volted; but Alexander advanced against them also 
mth great rapidity, and in a short time appeared with 
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his anny before the walls of Thebes. The Thebans, 
with great bravery, made a desperate sally, but Alex- 
ander gained possession of the city, which was given 
up to all the horrors of war. Among the many in- 
stances of those horrors was one that deserves to be 
related. 

Some of Alexander's soldiers had destroyed the 
house of a noble lady named Timoclea ; and, having 
slain her brother and father, brutally ill-used her. An 
officer of the troop, having further committed the 
most wicked outrage, obliged her to confess, under 
pain of instant death, where she had hid her principal 
treasure. She directed the wretch to a well in the 
garden; into this he eagerly descended, when the 
heroic woman raised a loose stone in her arms, and 
threw it upon him, which killed him instantly. 

The Thracian soldiers carried the lady before Alex- 
ander, who, perceiving her to be a lady of noble 
lineage by the haughty air she assumed, ask^d her 
who she was. She replied : '< I am sister to Thea- 
genes, who fought against Philip for the liberty of 
Greece, and who was killed at the battle of Chaaronea.*' 
This heroic answer so pleased Alexander that he or- 
dered the lady to be set at liberty, and restitution to 
be made to her for the losses she had sustained. 

But Alexander did not behave with the same mag- 
nanimity to the conquered city, for he immediately 
ordered it to be destroyed ; however, he set at liberty 
parents and descendants of the poet Pindar, who 
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was so great an honour to Greece : bat all the rest of 
the inhabitants, about thirty thousand, he sold ; and 
upwards of six thousand had been slain in battle. 

This severity spread the terror of Alexander's arms 
throughout all Greece ; and immediately the governors 
and princes of cities, and the most learned men of the 
age, called philosophers, waited upon the young con- 
queror. But among the latter, one refused to leave his 
home, which was merely a large tub attached to the 
Metroum, the temple of the mother of the gods, in 
which the philosopher used to live, in order to show 
how much he could dispense with and still be happy. 
When the messengers came to him, and told him that 
he must pay his respects to Alexander, he said, ^^ If 
this mighty youth wants to see me, he will find me at 
home." 

Alexander, being desirous to see the philosopher, it 
would have been an easy matter for him to have 
ordered Diogenes to have been brought to him, tub 
and all ; but he was too noble-minded to do violence 
to the prejudices of this eccentric old man, who was 
so much respected by his fellow-citizens that he was 
freely allowed to rebuke anything of which he dis- 
approved. So to humour his whim, Alexander paid 
the philosopher a visit, and was surprised to see this 
great man — ^for he was a very great man in his way — 
in such poverty. So, after saluting him in a kind 
and affable manner, he asked him ^^ What he could do 
for him ? " ** Remove yourself," said Diogenes, ** out 
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of the smishine. Do not take from me what yon 
caimot give." This answer raised the contempt and 
indignation of the courtiers, who were disposed to do 
the philosopher some violence ; but Alexander replied 
to their murmurs, " Were I not Alexander, I would be 
Diogenes." 

Alexander now directed his thoughts to the con- 
quest of Asia ; but, before he set out, was determined 
to consult the oracle of Apollo. He therefore pro- 
ceeded to Delphi, but he arrived there during those 
black days marked in the calendar as unfortunate — a 
fieason in which it was forbidden to consult the oracle ; 
and, accordingly, the priestess refused to go to the 
temple. But Alexander, who would bear no contra- 
diction, took her forcibly by the arm, and led her 
towards the altar. She then cried out : ** My son, 
thou art invincible." This was sufficient, and, catch- 
ing at these words, which he considered oracular, he 
immediately returned to Macedonia, in order to make 
preparations for his great expedition, and soon after 
set out for Asia, with an army of thirty thousand foot 
and six thousand horse — a small force, but they were 
all veterans. When he came within a short distance 
of the city of Lampsacus, which he had determined 
to destroy, he saw Anaximenes, the historian, a native 
of the city, and an old friend of Philip, Alexander's 
father. The king, suspecting that his object was to 
implore him to spare the city, although he freely 
spared Anaximenes and his friends, was determined 
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not to do 80 ; and, calling for a priest, swore a solemn 
oath before the gods, that he woold never grant the 
request he was about to make. " The favour I have 
to desire of you," said Anaximenes, '' is, that you will 
utterly destroy Lampsacus and all its inhabitants, or 
sell them into slavery." By this clever evasion was 
the city saved. 

At last Alexander arrived on the banks of the 
.Granicus, a river of Phrygia. Here the satraps, or 
viceroys, met him, to dispute his passage. Their army 
consisted of upwards of a hundred thousand foot and 
ten thousand horse. The horse lined the whole of the 
opposite shore, and formed an expanded front, in 
order to oppose him. The infantry were posted behind, 
and consisted chiefly of Greeks in the service of Darius. 

The two armies continued for some time looking at 
each other from the banks of the river ; but, at last, 
Alexander set spurs to his charger, and dashed into 
the stream. The Persians let fly their arrows thicker 
than hail ; but, incited by the bravery of their chief- 
tain, the whole army followed his example : the river 
was speedily passed, and then Alexander charged the 
thickest part of the enemies' horse, in which the 
generals fought. He was himself particularly con- 
spicuous by his shield and helmet of dazzling steel. 
The charge was very furious around him, and the 
combatants fought hand to hand for a long time with- 
out giving way on either side. 

Spithrobates, the viceroy of Ionia, and son-in-law 
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of DariuB, the Persian king, distinguished himself 
ahove all the Persian generals. He was attended 
by forty Persian noblemen, who surrounded him on 
all sides, and carried terror whichever way they 
moved. Alexander, observing in what a gallant 
manner this satrap distinguished himself, clapped 
spurs to his horse, and advanced towards him. They 
immediately engaged, and each having thrown a 
javelin, wounded the other slightly. Spithrobates then 
fell furiously sword in hand upon Alexander, who, 
being prepared, thrust at him with his spear, and he 
fell dead from his horse. 

Bosace, brother to Spithrobates, anxious to revenge 
his death, charged boldly towards Alexander, and gave 
him so furious a blow with his battle-axe that he beat 
off his plume, and clove his helmet to the skull. As 
he was about to repeat the blow, Clitus, an old 
veteran, and bosom friend of Alexander, struck off 
the assailant's head with one blow of his sword, and 
thus saved his sovereign's life. 

And now the Macedonians fought with renewed 
courage, and pressed forth like a torrent into the 
centre of the Persian army. Alexander charged th( 
foot with the same boldness and vigour, and thousands 
were cut to pieces, till at last the Persians gave way 
on all sides, and left him master of the field. 

After the battle of the Granicus, Alexander advanced 
through the greater part of Asia, conquering as he 
wont ; but, at the same time, Darius was advancing 
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to meet hiin with an army of six hundred thousand 
men, being determined to crush him with this enor- 
mous host. He encamped his army on the plains of 
Syria, near the town of Sochi. It was at about this 
time that Alexander was taken dangerously ill, from 
having bathed, when heated by exercise, in the River 
Cydnus, the water of which was of icy coldness. All 
his physicians despaired of his life, except one named 
Philip ; and while he was preparing a draught, Alex- 
ander received a letter informing him that this physi- 
cian was bribed by Darius to destroy him. Alexander, 
without saying a word, took from the hand of Philip 
the cup containing the potion, and at the same time 
handed him the letter. While Philip was yet read- 
ing, the king swallowed the draught, having nobly 
convinced himself that the charge was a calumny. 
Suspicion is a coward's virtue, but the confidence 
of a brave man is something more than magnani- 
mous. 

Before the battle came on, Darius had entered the 
mountain passes, where he had entrenched himself, 
being determined to pour from thence his numerous 
host like a mighty river. Alexander had chosen a spot of 
ground between high mountains, not more than a mile 
in width, where he had room for his whole army to 
manoeuvre, while the Persians could only bring a 
portion of their army into action at a time. The spot 
where the battle was fought was the plain near the city 
of Issus, bounded by mountains on one side and the ^^ 
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sea on tlie other ; the Eiver Pinarus running through 
the middle of it. 

Alexander arrived at his position at midnight, and 
went to the top of a mountain, and there by torch- 
light sacrificed, after the manner of his country, to the 
gods of the place. By daybreak his troops were at their 
several posts ; and he placed himself at the head of the 
Macedonian phalanx, and commanded in person what 
is called the right wing. 

Darius, on his approach, ordered thirty thousand 
horse and twenty thousand archers to cross the river, 
that he might have more room for the rest of his army 
to deploy. In its centre he posted the thirty thousand 
Greeks in his service, who were little inferior in 
bravery to the Macedonian phalanx ; he placed, also, 
thirty thousand Cordaceans on their right, and as 
many on their left, the field of battle not being able 
to contain a greater number. These were all heavily 
armed. On the mountains to the left, opposite to 
Alexander's right wing, Darius posted twenty thou- 
sand light troops. When the two armies were thus 
drawn up in the order of battle, Alexander rode 
along the ranks, encouraging his soldiers, and call- 
ing upon his generals to signalise themselves. The 
Greeks he animated by calling to their remembrance 
the battles of ThermopylsB, of Salamis, and PlatsBa ; 
and then he pointed out to them the enemy's army, 
which shone with gold and splendour, and told them 
that all this wealth and the whole of Persia was 
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theirs, if they chose to fight bravely. To this the sol- 
diers replied -with loud shouts, which echoed among 
the mountains, and seemed to shake the earth itself. 

The Macedonians now advanced slowly ; but when 
they were within bowshot, Alexander commanded all 
his right wing to plunge into the river, that they 
might be less exposed to the enemy's arrows. When 
they emerged from the river, they charged the Per- 
sians sword in hand ; and Alexander, observing the 
chariot of Darius raised high above the rest, charged 
impetuously towards it ; but Oxathres, brother to the 
Persian king, being before his chariot, Alexander was 
beaten down on his knees, but Parmenio coming up, 
covered him with his shield. At the same time the 
horses of Darius began to kick and plunge from the 
wounds they had received, and were in danger of 
overturning the king, who leaped down, and mounted 
another chariot. ''The king is fallen ! *' was uttered 
from rank to rank : the Macedonians pressed on, and 
the Persians fled. Darius, as soon as he saw that the 
right wing of his cavalry was defeated, retreated in 
the chariot he had mounted. He threw down his bow, 
shield, and royal mantle, and, mounting on horseback, 
fled with the utmost precipitation, leaving his prodi- 
gious army to its fate : and the whole of the camp 
spoil, together with the wife and family of Darius, fell 
into the hands of the conquerors. 

After the battle, Alexander, with noble magna- 
nimity, went to the teint of Darius, and, instead of 
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exercising the rigours of conquest, and loading his 
captives with chains, he condoled with the queen for 
the loss she had sustained ; he also addressed many 
words of comfort to the princesses, and took the son 
of Darius in his arms. The little child, without dis- 
covering the least terror, embraced Alexander, who 
felt more real pleasure in the kiss of that innocent and 
affectionate little child than in his great victory. 

It would have been well if Alexander had continued 
to behave in the same magnanimous manner ; but he 
had an enemy more powerful than all the hosts of 
Darius — an enemy that stole away his heart and 
brains, his noble thoughts, his tender mercies. It 
may be easily imagined what that enemy was — intem- 
perance — ^which, as you know, slays ten times more 
than the sword, and destroys ever3rthing that is noble 
in man. Alas for Alexander, the noble-minded, noble- 
hearted boy I 

Alexander gave a great feast in honour of his vic- 
tory ; and in the heat of the entertainment, when his 
head was flushed with drinking, he began to boast of 
this and his other victory. Clitus, his old councillor, 
who had saved his life, as already stated, attempted 
to remonstrate, and related the victories of Alexan- 
der's father, Philip, in glowing language. Upon this 
Alexander retorted upon Clitus, and accused him of 
cowardice. The old soldier's eyes flashed Are, and he 
replied boldly : ** Coward or not, I saved your life at 
the battle of the Granicus." " Go homo I " said the 
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king, in a voice inarticnlate witli rage and wine. 
Seizing his javelin, he hurled it with such force, and 
fatal aim, that Clitus fell dead at his feet. 

As soon as the brave old soldier fell, and Alexander 
saw that he was dead, his crime appeared in all its 
blackness. It was too late, and he could not bring him 
back again, even with the aid of all his legions. He 
threw himself upon the dead body, forced out the 
javelin, and would have slain himself with it, but for 
the interference of his guards, who rushing upon him 
forcibly carried him away ahnost senseless ; and thus 
Alexander, who had overcome so many nations, was 
himself overthrown by two vices — anger and intemper- 
ance — a warning to all, that will last to the end of time. 

After this Alexander marched into Phoenicia, and, 
after subduing the rest of the country, laid siege to 
Tyre, which he took by storm after a siege of seven 
months. He now advanced towards Jerusalem, de- 
termined to punish the Jews, because they had sworn 
allegiance to Darius. On coming within sight of the 
city, he was met by a solemn procession of the high 
priest and the elders of Israel. He embraced the high 
priest, and accompanied him to Jerusalem, where he 
assisted in a solemn sacrifice. Thence he proceeded 
to Gaza, which he besieged, and then took by storm : 
many thousands of the inhabitants were killed, and 
great numbers were sold into slavery. He now marched 
into Egypt, of which he made an easy conquest ; and 
here he laid the foundations of Alexandria, which soon 
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became one of the most splendid cities in tlie world, 
and whose ruins at the present day give evidence of 
its former greatness. 

Still bent on the conquest of the whole world, 
Alexander marched his army into India, besieged and 
took several cities considered impregnable. He then 
crossed the Indus and the Hydaspes ; gave battle to 
Porus, whom he vanquished. He established Greek 
colonies everywhere in his progress, and, according to 
Plutarch, built two towns, one on either bank of the 
Hydaspes, calling them Bucephala, after the name of 
his favourite horse, and Nicaea, to commemorate his 
victory over Porus. He intended to advance as far as 
the Ganges, but his soldiers refused to go any farther; 
and he was compelled to return. Pursuing his route 
homeward, he at length reached Persepolis, the capital 
of the Persian empire, where he gave himself up to 
his passions, and, in a £t of drunkenness, ordered 
that city to be set on fire. 

He now continued his march towards Babylon, 
sailed down the Indus, and thus reached the sea. 
Nearchus, his admiral, sailed thence to the Persian 
Gulf, while Alexander directed his march towards 
Babylon. When he had reached that great city, he 
gave himself up entirely to pleasure, in the solemnis- 
ing of new festivals, banqueting, and rejoicing. In 
one of these feasts he spent the whole night in 
carousing and drinking : he at last called for Hercules's 
cup, which held about a quart of wine, this ho drank 
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off, pledging one or other of the company, till at last he 
fell down in a stale of the most degraded intoxication. 

The next day he was seized with a fever, which 
continued for several days. At last, finding himself 
beyond all hope, and his voice beginning to fail, he 
drew his ring from his finger and gave it to Perdicas, 
with orders to convey his corpse to the Temple of 
Ammon, for divine honours. His principal courtiers 
asked him, ** To whom he left the empire ?*' He re- 
plied : " To the most worthy." He was asked by 
Perdicafi, "when he would have the divine honours 
paid to him ; " and he replied, ** When you are 
happy ! " and with these words he expired, in the 
thirty-third year of his age. 

And this is the man that would have conquered the 
world, but could not subdue himself. Noble in his 
boyhood, and generous and magnanimous in many of 
the acts of his manhood, he was the spoilt child of 
fortune, and of indulgence and flattery ; and he lived 
rather to dazzle than to benefit mankind. Had the 
generous emotions of his youth been sustained and 
cultivated, he would have proved a blessing to the 
world; but these being overridden by the lust of 
power and conquest, he became its curse. 

It is not among boys of the present day that we 
shall look for an Alexander ; but there are many boys 
who, like him, have been blessed with generous and 
noble ideas, but who have yet fallen from their 
original brightness, and sullied their high instincts by a 
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vicious course of life, -nhich has ended in ruin aiid 
degradatioD ; and, among all the vices that bring men 
to a miserable existence and to a premature grave, the 
vice of intemperance stands first on the list — a vice 
that bae slain, and 'wbich continues to slay, far more 
than tbe sword of the greatest of tyrants and con- 
qneroTs, and Is, therefore, pre-eminently the bane of 
the human racn. 
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remarkable. He wa? of Anglo -Norman descent, and 
was the son of Sir Malcolm Wallace of Elderslie, three 
miles west of Paisley. He was allowed to fun almost 
wild in his early days, from a prejudice which his 
father had taken to '* book learning/* which to him 
had a tendency to enervate and debase the free growth 
both of mind and of body too. " No boy of mine,*' 
said the hardy knight, " shall be enslaved by Popish 
Latin. Bather let him gang about wild as a colt 
through glen and heather, and learn what it is to be 
a man with feats of daring and high mettled courage, 
than waste his time in moods and conjugations, ' hie, 
haec, hoc,* and the like foolish gibberish.** So young 
William was **put not much to books,** but a good 
deal on a Scotch pony as rough and as wild as himself, 
and there were few clefts or crannies of rock or glen, 
few headland peaks or barren moors, which he did 
not visit every day, and that, boy as he was, he could 
not call old familiar friends, for they cradled him in 
his very infancy, and talked to him as he learned to 
talk, and stored his mind with supernatural stuff 
about witches, and warlocks, and bogies, and even 
the great enemy of mankind himself, which used to 
make the boy*s hair stand on end at Halloween, or 
other tides when ghost stories and the like used to 
abound. 

Wallace was just fourteen years of age when, sitting 
up late to hear the tales of an old crone of the famUy 
household, he was frightened almost out of his wit€ 
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by a story which she told of the veritable presence of 
Satan himself, who, she averred, went about like a 
roaring lion, " seeking whom he might devour " in the 
forest of Elderslie, and who had more than once 
gobbled up *' small childer," for his sport and amuse- 
ment rather than his hunger. The blood of Wallace 
ran chill for a time at these recitals ; but when the 
first shiver of fear was over, it dashed back again 
from the heart like the wave from the rock it has 
smitten, and rose in a warm glow of heroic courage. 
His heart burned to meet this fiend, and to try an 
issue with him. He longed to go in search of him 
through moor and marsh, mountain and glen, forest 
and thicket, and, if he could come up with him, to 
have such a ** bout " with him that should cure him of 
his post-prandial tricks, and leave people free to go 
about their lawful business in the dark without fear of 
molestation. 

So he is reported by his biographer to have started 
on the redoubtable expedition on St. Holyrood's eve, 
a great day in Scotland, when it is said the prince of 
evil gets an extra holiday, at which time " bell, book, 
and candle," have no power over him, and on which 
he plays his pranks with an infinity of fan as well 
as wickedness, and at which time he is particularly 
severe on all good things, such as good men and 
women, and good boys in particular, and feels par- 
ticular pleasure in doing them all manner of mischief. 
Wallace had worked himself up in a strange manner, 
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them. In short, Wallace loved the lady with tlio 
purest affection, and was bnt recently married to 
her. It so happened that a party of English troops 
— for Scotland was then under the usurpation of 
Edward I., king of England — was ravaging the 
country, and having visited the house where the 
young bride resided in the hopes of plunder, and not 
finding sufficient to satisfy their rapacity, the men 
seized upon her and took her away as hostage to the 
castle of Lanark in its neighbourhood. 

Wallace quickly became acquainted with this out- 
rage, and determined to rescue the object of his affec- 
tions from her captivity. But he was too late in 
the attempt, for, as soon as it became known that the 
Scotch lairds were likely to rise in her behalf, William 
de Heslope, the English sheriff, with inhuman cruelty, 
caused his prisoner to be condemned and executed. 
Wallace's grief and agony of mind when he heard 
of the death of his beloved one drove him into a 
frenzy, and his revenge was as rapid as it was 
deadly. 

That very night he collected thirty faithful followers, 
all as young and heroic as himself, who entered the 
town when all were in their' beds, and reached the 
sheriff's lodging in silence. It was a room or loft, 
constructed, like most of the buildings of those times, 
of wood, and communicating with the street by a high 
stair. Up this Wallace rushed at midnight, and, beat- 
ing down the door, presented himself in full armour, 
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and with his naked weapon, hcfore the afirighted 
officer, who asked him whence he came and who ho 
was. " I am William Wallace," he replied, " whose life 
you sought yesterday, and now you shall answer me 
for the cruel murder of my young bride." With these 
words he seized the naked victim by the throat, and 
passing his sword through his body, cast the bleeding 
wretch down the stair into the street, where he was 
immediately slain, and his dead body was suspended 
from a barber's pole at an angle of the market-place. 
Wallace then collected his followers, and, as the stir 
and tumult arose, drew off from the town into the woods 
that lay adjacent. He then went to the mountain 
fastnesses, where he lay concealed for some time ; and 
tradition points out one of his hiding-places, which is 
still called Wallace's Cave, and is a small slit in the 
western face of the chasm of Cartlain crags, near Cora 
Lynn waterfall, in the romantic Clyde. 

Proscription and outlawry followed this audacious 
murder, and from this period we must date Wallace's 
systematic and determined resistance to England. '' It 
was from this time," says the old chronicler, *Hhat 
all who were of bitter mind, and who had become 
weary of the servitude which was imposed by the 
English, flocked to this brave man, like bees to the 
swarm, and he became their leader." 

Long after this adventure at Lanark, Wallace and 
his men lived by plunder ; retreating, when pursued, to 
the woods and fastnesses, and again issuing to attack 
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the convoys and foraging parties of the English. All 
the soldiers that fell into their hands were instantly 
put to death, as unrelenting enemies of their country ; 
the arms and harness which they wore, and the stores 
of flour, wine, and other provisions, which they car- 
ried to the different castles or garrisons, being im- 
mediately appropriated to the use of the band, and 
divided by Wallace with a liberality which left little or 
nothing for himself. On other occasions, when they 
were either unsuccessful in their attacks, or too small 
in number to venture against the enemy, the chase 
afforded them a livelihood. The skins and furs of the 
animals they slew supplied them with clothing, and 
they lived in mountain caves, and other secure retreats, 
where they concealed their plunder and had their only 
home. 

To gain some knowledge of the strength and re- 
sources of the English, Wallace would often assume 
various disguises, and mingle with the soldiers, and 
visit the towns in which their garrisons were stationed. 
In districts where he was little known he ventured in 
his common dress, with a short dagger, or knife, at his 
girdle, and a staff, or hunting pole, in his hand ; or he 
would openly join in the chase, attended by a few 
followers, in the usual style of a smaller baron or 
Scottish gentleman. This rashness led him into many 
encounters, which have been exaggerated by his ro- 
mantic biographers. Still, his animosity against the 
English could scarcely be restrained, and his great 
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personal strength made him exceedingly confident. 
To slay a brackle player at Ayr, to attack and put 
to flight a party of soldiers that attempted to rob 
him of a day's sport as he fished in Irvine water, to 
beard an angry steward of Henry Percy, or repay the 
kindness of Squire Longcastle by a mortal thrust in 
the throat with his dagger, were exactly such incidents 
as might be expected from the situation in which 
Wallace was then placed. 

Much as he relied on his personal strength, he 
usually, it seems, took the precaution to wear a light 
coat of mail under his common clothes. He wore a 
habergeon under his gown or mantle; his bonnet, 
which, to common sight, was nothing more than a cap 
of cloth or velvet, had a steel basnet concealed under 
it. A collar, or neck-piece, of the same metal, fitted 
him so closely that it was hid completely by his 
doublet ; and within his gloves, which seemed merely 
cloth or leather, he took care to have strong gauntlets 
of plate. Thus his enemies, instead of finding him a 
quiet traveller '' clad in the summer weeds of peace," 
had to contend with an assailant in full armour. In 
all these encounters, however, his extreme braverjs 
his hair-breadth escapes, his knightly prowess, his 
noble generosity, and his sterlingness of character, 
commanded the admiration, not merely of his fol- 
lowers, but of the people of the country ; and thus it 
was, in after times, that he led the whole nation to 
battle and to victory. 
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To tell the perils of this patriot's career has filled 
volumes. How he made himself master of the country 
beyond the Forth; how he defeated the English at 
Stirling, and in other battles ; how he led his forces 
across the English border, and left nothing behind 
him but blood and ashes ; how he was chosen Guardian 
of Scotland ; how King Edward, alarmed at his suc- 
cess, led a most numerous and well-appointed army 
into the Scot country, and was there defeated, is a 
part of history. The elevation of Wallace to the high 
office of Guardian of Scotland wounded the pride of 
the great barons, and they plotted to remove him from 
his high office. At the same time, Edward, the Eng- 
lish king, entered Scotland again with a powerful 
army. Wallace, however, attacked and routed them 
in the forest of Blackironside, but the English armies, 
being reinforced, advanced from the east, and in the 
neighbourhood of Falkirk the hostile armies met, and 
the Scots, owing to the dissensions of their chiefbains, 
were completely defeated, and Wallace was obliged to 
fly. Yet he despaired not of his country, nor yet of 
himself : he had lived a free man, and a free man he 
was resolved to die ; but the season of resistance was 
past, and at last he perceived there was no more hope, 
and sought a place of concealment far from the ven- 
geance of Edward, where he might silently lament 
over his fallen country. 

Nothing now remained in Scotland unconquered 
except the castle of Stirling, but this soon submitted, 
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and Ralph de Halibiirton, a Scotch prisoner, offered 
his services to discover the retreat of the patriot, pro- 
vided he obtained his liberty. He was released on 
parole ; he leagued himself with Sir John de Mowbray, 
one of Wallace's false friends, and thus he was be- 
trayed to the English. He was immediately trans- 
ferred to London, and brought to his trial in West- 
minster Hall with as much apparatus of infamy as the 
ingenuity of his enemies could devise. The arraign- 
ment charged him with high treason, and with being 
a traitor. "Traitor ! '* said the heroic chieftain ; ** that 
was I never!" The rest of the charges brought 
against him he did not deny. ''That I have taken 
and burnt towns from mine enemies ; that I have 
stormed castles, and laid the country waste, I do not 
deny ; and were it to do again, in so good a cause, I 
would do so again, and ask no man*s permission — ^not 
even that of the king of England himself, who has no 
right or authority in Scotland.*' Sentence of death was 
pronounced upon him, and executed on the 2drd of 
August, 1805, at the Elms, in West Smithfield. He 
was dragged thither on a hurdle at the heels of horses, 
and then hanged on a high gallows, after which, while 
he yet breathed, his entrails were taken out and burnt 
before his face. The barbarous butchery was then 
completed by his head being struck off, and the body 
being divided into quarters. The head was afterwards 
placed on a pole above London bridge. The right 
arm was set up at Newcastle, the left arm at Berwick, 
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the right foot and limh at Perth, and the left at Aber< 
deen. Such was the barbarous manners of that age. 

The character of Wallace had many bright spots in 
it. He was magnanimous and generous, and not with- 
out piety of a certain kind ; but his greatest glory is, 
that without claiming to himself any permanent prize, 
he was devoted entirely to the good of his country, 
and he adhered to that object without flinching. The 
great dark spot upon this noble escutcheon was the 
murder of the sheriff of Lanark. It is true that the 
justification was great, and his revenge was as a wild 
justice; but nothing can justify assassination; and, 
without daring to assume that God, in His providence, 
makes all things that are evil followed by retribution, 
it is probably true that as like breeds like, so is evil 
followed by evil, which turns to plague the inventor. 
" Whoso taketh to the sword shall fall by the sword,*' 
was said by the Bedeemer ; and we may be sure that 
whoso takes upon himself to punish evil by evil will 
himself be the victim of evil. Evil cannot breed good- 
ness, any more than goodness can breed evil. Hence 
may we see the value of the saying : " Return good 
for evil, a blessing for a curse, a kiss for a blow." 






THE NOiJLE CHRISTIAN BOY OF GERMANY. 

DR. MARTIN LUTHER. 



POVEBTY is a great teacher; it ie also a great 
Btimolant to exertion. To commence life with it 
is Bometimes better than a fortime ; for poverty is the 
breeder of wealth, and also the creator of fame and 
repntation. Moat of the great inventions and dis- 
coveriea of every ago have been due to those who had 
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nothing but poverty for their birthright ; therefore let 
none think themselves the les& favourites of fortune 
if they should be bom poor. Providence itself is on 
the side of poverty ; and the children of poverty are 
dearer in the eyes of the heavenly parent than are 
the offspring of opulence and pride. The Redeemer 
Himself had not where to lay his head, although He 
was the Son of God ; and from the lowliest haunts 
He went about doing good and giving salvation to 
mankind. 

The subject of this sketch, Martin Luther, was 
bom at Eisleben, in Saxony, in 1483. His father was 
a miner and a worker in metals, who earned his bread 
but sparingly by the sweat of his brow, working at his 
calling cheerfully and contentedly from year to year, 
without repining. When he looked upon the bright 
eyes and cheerful countenance of his boy, he felt 
happy ; for he found that those bright eyes and cheer- 
ful looks were united with rare nobleness of mind and 
high religious feeling. 

Luther gave early indications of the possession of 
talents of a high order. He was quick at apprehen- 
sion, saw things intuitively, but was none the less 
bent upon the most vigorous study. Child as he was, 
he pored over books, unaided by any other tutor than 
his own perseverance, and put his thoughts on paper 
in the roughest style of penmanship, yet so as to 
astonish and delight his parent, who determined that 
he should go to school. He is said to have received 
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the rudiments of his education at Magdeburg, where 
he was so scantily supplied with the necessaries of 
life that he was often reduced to the necessity of 
begging his daily bread. It is also stated that so 
great wa« his penury, that he was in the habit of 
tightening a leather girdle which he wore to stave off 
the craving of an empty stomach ; and there is a tra- 
dition that on one especial morning, in the year 1497, 
after a night of emptiness and dreams of sumptuous 
feasting, he rose exhausted in body and tremulous, 
not knowing where to look for a breakfast. Wander- 
ing up and down the streets of the old city for some 
time, hoping for some stray crust to be thrown him, 
or some kind-hearted soul who would bestow a trifle 
of charity upon him, he said to himself: ''Better to 
have kept to work with my father than to starve in 
this hard-hearted city." ** How many,'* he thought, 
''in this place have bread enough and to spare, and I 
perish with hunger;** and he began to distrust in 
Providence. 

At this moment the sight of a baker's shop met his 
eye. The smell of the hot bread seemed to sharpen 
his appetite, and the look of it, as a hundred cakes or 
more were piled near the door, tempted him. He 
looked into the shop. No one was present: the 
baker was having his breakfast in another room. " It 
is easy to steal a loaf,** whispered the tempter within 
him; and he felt an almost unconquerable desire to 
commit the theft. But the word of the Lord came 
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to him, and a voice seemed to say : ** Thou shdit not 
steal!'' '^And I will not steal,*' said he, and the 
tears burst into his eyes ; '^but I know what I will do 
— ^I will pray 1 " 

And so he passed into the churchyard of the old 
cathedral, and thence to the sacred fane itself. The 
doors were wide open, as they always were in days 
before the Beformation, abroad as well as here. He 
advanced towards the altar, and threw himself on his 
knees beside an old apple-woman, and lifting up his 
heart to God, he prayed aloud and fervently. 

As he was leaving the church, with his eyes full of 
tears and his heart beating with a joy he could not 
account for, he was overtaken by one of the clergy of 
the cathedral, who, seeing his tears, and looking upon 
his sharp visage and spare form with compassion, 
questioned him. To him he told his little history, 
and mentioned his poverty ; and thus the good Sama- 
ritan, finding him a student, told him he would be his 
friend; "for," said he, **I have been a poor student 
myself, and know what poverty is. Be of stout heart, 
and trust in the providence of God, and you will do 
well." He then took him to his lodgings in the 
cloisters and gave him a breakfast, such as the poor 
lad had never enjoyed before. 

The Franciscans had a school at Eisenach, the birth- 
place of his father ; and his new friend, who was a 
brother of the order, placed Luther, then in his 
fourteenth year, within its walls, where he remained 
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till 1501. His applieation to his stadies was inde- 
fiatigable, and his profici'eney ^was what might be 
expected from the miion. of such labour and such 
talents nnder the direction of able masters. Daring 
his stay at Eisenach he added to the scanty means 
upon which he lived by singing through the streets 
some of those hymns which have come down to ns, 
and with which his name is imperishably associated* 
He excelled all his school-fellows in the proficiency he 
made in Greek and Boman literature ; and the exerdsef 
which were prescribed were written with the greatest 
fjEunlity and accuracy : and, after his time had expired, so 
high an opinion did his tutors entertain of him, he was 
enabled to repair to the university of Erfurt in 1501. 

Christianity, which elevates man horn the degrada- 
tion of sin, and lifts him unto heaven throu^ the 
mediation of his Saviour, had £or ages been divested 
of its purity and diverted from its original purposes 
by the craft of worldly-minded priests, who made it a 
stepping-stone to their own power and aggrandise' 
ment, perverting at the same time the Word of God, 
so as to make it an instrument £or the infliction of the 
greatest curse upon mankind which it had ever knowAr 
In the boyish days of Luther, Christianity was over' 
loaded with filth and mummery, and rotted in its own 
corruption. The vices of the dergy were enonnonf ; 
and "indulgences," as they were called, Un the pardon 
of sin, had been openly sdid for two eentnriei, M a 
means of filling the eofiSers of the Pope of Boim* Mu 
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first these indnlgences were only granted for special 
sins ; bnt in 1517 Pope Leo X. published a kind of 
price-current, regulating the cost of an immunity for 
any and every sin; and these immunities were sold 
everywhere openly in Germany by the Pope's authority. 

This blasphemous wickedness first roused the indig- 
nation of Luther ; and as the Word of God became 
more and more familiar to him, he became convinced 
that, humble as he was, it was his duty to raise his 
feeble voice against it. He had the boldness of the 
lion and the tenacity of the bull-dog. A glowing zeal, 
such as had not been seen since the time of the 
apostles, characterized his masterly writings, addressed 
to all Christendom.^ He worked away day by day, 
year after year — ^in his study, in the pulpit, in the 
highway, in the byway. He laid about him on all 
sides — now terrible as a whirlwind, now dreadful as 
a tempest, now furious as a hurricane^ and now over- 
whelming as a torrent gushing the waters of eternal 
life. And away went corruption in all its Protean forms 
— away went auricular confessions, penances, and 
punishments, superstitious munmienes, pious frauds, 
pilgrimages, indulgences, and absolutions; and in their 
place rose the more spiritual worship that Protestants 
now enjoy. 

It was the Bible that inspired the man : the more 
he studied it the more the light of truth beamed upon 
him, and the greater was the influence of the Holy 
Spirit on his mind. So great was his application to 
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the study of the sacred volume at the time he was 
arousing all Christendom, that for many weeks he 
scarcely ate or drank, and his health suffered severely. 
He was still poor, and on the verge of destitution ; 
hut he was full of his mission. He says in one of his 
letters: ''He who is poor has nothing to fear. I 
possess no property, nor do I desire any. If they 
take my life by open violence or secret stratagem, I 
care not; I will praise my God, and glorify my 
Saviour, while I have any being." So it was that he 
who had the courage to oppose the gigantic powers 
of the Church — the Pope and his cardinals, and the 
many crowned heads who took up their cause with 
their armies, like hounds in the leash ready to let 
slip — ^was as destitute as the Eedeemer of mankind, 
and had often not a place to lay his head. When he 
reached Niimberg he was without a groschen, and 
under the necessity of borrowing an article of dress 
in which to appear before the legate appointed not so 
much to try as to condemn him. 

The Elector of Saxony at last befriended him, and 
he was thus ready to appear before the Diet held in 
the city of Worms. Some of his friends tried to 
dissuade him from going, alleging that a trap was laid 
for him ; but he, being full of the Holy Ghost and 
faith, declared that go he would, although he should 
meet as many devils in the Diet as there were tiles on 
the roofs of the houses in the city. He went ; and 
thousands thronged round the vehicle that brought 
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him. It was like a triumplial entry of a Caesar of old. 
The emperor advised him to submit; but neither 
threats nor promises could make him false to the 
cause he had espoused. 

An edict of outlawry was issued against him, and 
twenty-one days were granted him before it was to have 
Effect. But the Elector of Saxony threw a shield of 
protection over him, and caused him to be waylaid as 
he entered a forest, and secretly conveyed to the soli- 
tary castle of Wartburg, in which asylum he remained 
ten months, during which time his chief employment 
was the translation of the New Testament into his 
mother tongue. Immediately afterwards he appeared 
as a member of the Eeformed Church, and dispensed 
the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper at Wittenberg, in 
both elements to the laity, as it is now done in all 
Protestant churches. 

No young person should be unacquainted with what 
is due to Luther in the great work of the Eeformation. 
He was her boldest champion, and as highly distin- 
guished for his moral qualities as for his theological 
learning. His life from his boyhood was remarkable 
for its cheerfulness, frankness, innocence, and purity. 
Of a warm temper, he governed it with great judgment. 
He was glorious in the war of truth against error ; but 
he loved domestic peace, and was affectionate to his 
family and kindly- disposed to all around him, making 
allowances for their frailties, forgiving every injury he 
endured, and conducting himself with gentleness and 
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lowly meekness of heart. But no power on earth 
could shacMe the energies of his mind in regard to 
the work he had to perform — the emancipation of the 
hmnan mind firom the shackles of error, superstition, 
and sin. No danger conld appal him, no threat 
frighten him, and no stratagem encompass him. As 
the servant of God, he maintained single-handed the 
canse of spiritual freedom ; and to him, in the mighty 
contest, the most powerful potentates, the most exalted 
prelates, the most bigoted hierarchs were but as the 
chaff that the wind bloweth away. 

His death was in nnison with his active life, and his 
last words exhibit his wondrous spirit: "Oh, my 
heavenly Father, eternal and merciful God, Thou hast 
revealed to me thy Son, our Lord Jesus Christ. I 
have preached Him, I have confessed Him, I have 
worshipped Him as my dearest Saviour and Deliverer, 
whom the wicked persecute, blame, and blaspheme. 
Eeceive my soul." 

So died this mighty champion, leaving us an ex- 
ample. From it boyhood may learn much ; and man- 
hood, more. The following of it may not be vain in 
these our days ; for there are still giants to be slain, 
Anaks to be hewn down, a spiritual wickedness to be 
slain in the high places ; and boys, ere they grow up 
into manhood, may, like Luther, even in their earliest 
days, prepare themselves for some noble work, for the 
benefit of the world at large and the happiness of the 
whole human race. 
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THE NOBLE, PEAELESS, BOY OP PEANOB. 

THE CHEVALIER BAYARD. 

" BAKB FEUB ET SAXS KEPROCHE." 
A,D. lS2i. 



0" 



.KE of the noblest youths of the last days of chivalry 
was Pierre da Terrail Bayard, called " The good 
it without fear and williout reproach." He was 
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bom in 1476, in the Castle of Bayard, near Grenoble, 
and was one of the most spotless characters of his 
age. He was simple and modest, celebrated for filial 
duty, pions, humane, and magnanimous. The family 
of Terrail, to which he belonged, was one of the most 
ancient in Dauphine, and was celebrated for nobility 
and valour. Young Bayard received the early rudi- 
ments of his education under the eyes of his uncle, 
George of Terrail, Bishop of Grenoble. His thirst 
for knowledge was only equalled by his indomitable per- 
severance. He never suffered anything to master him. 
It is related that, being greatly perplexed to find the 
solution of a mathematical problem, he shut himself 
up for three days in his bed-chamber, with a very 
scanty supply of food, being determined to conquer it; 
on the fourth day he was no better off than before in 
the mastery of his subject ; and he was found with 
tears in his eyes by the good bishop, who offered to 
show him how the problem should be worked out. 
"No," said Bayard, "I have determined to master 
the difficulty myself. I should never like mathematics 
again if I suffered it to master me." So he continued 
shut up in his chamber for another three days, work- 
ing night and day. At last, the long-sought elucida- 
tion of the problem broke upon him all at once, clear 
as the day. Like the great geometrician, Archimedes, 
he leaped up in ecstasy and cried, "Eureka I Eureka 1" 
— " I have found it I I have found it I " — and with a 
face reflecting the joy of his heart, he rushed into the 
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presence of the bishop, who clasped him in his arms 
with delight, for his joy was responded to by his nncle 
with fervent and hearty commendation. 

It is noble in a youth at all times to work oat his 
own problems himself. There are other problems be- 
sides those of Euclid and the mathematician's, which 
we shall have to work out in a few years. The world, 
society, life, are all full of problems, which must be 
manfully wrought out, and none are to be given up 
because they are difficult. And so it is for us to do 
as Bayard did — ^to labour manfully through the most 
difficult circumstances in which we may be placed; to 
triumph over the snares that beset our path, the 
temptations that surround us, so that we may find a 
solution to the great problem of life, in our truth, and 
honour, and honesty — ^that we may be without fear 
and without reproach. 

At the age of thirteen Bayard was received among 
the pages of the Duke of Savoy. Among the ladies 
about the court there was one, the Duchess of Guise, 
who exhibited great partiality for Bayard, and even 
went so far as to load him with presents and favours 
of various kinds, and at last presented him with a 
very noble steed, which he prized very greatly. The 
youth could not but feel very grateful for the favours 
he had received ; and often observed, that he hoped 
one day to have it in his power to make an adequate 
return ; indeed, so deep was the principle of gratitude 
engrafted in his mind, that he had an almost feverish 
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longing to do some service to his benefactress. The 
dnchess, seeing this, and hearing him frequently de- 
clare that he would do anything to serve her grace, at 
length told him, with tears in her eyes, that he could, 
indeed, perform a service of the utmost importance 
to her. Knowing that he was employed near the 
person of the Duke of Savoy, and in his private study, 
she proposed to him that he should watch for certain 
papers, and hand them over to her for perusal, for a 
few moments only. She declared emphatically that it 
was only curiosity, that no harm would be done, that 
it was a very slight service to perform in return for 
the numerous kindnesses which he had received at her 
hands, and that he could not do less as a matter of 
gratitude. 

" Qratitvde^^* said Bayard, " is a noble virtue, and 
it is my ambition to be grateful ; but faithfulness is a 
greater, and it is my duty to be faithful; besides 
which I should lose my honour 1 " 

It was at Lyons that Charles YJil., King of France, 
first saw Bayard. The king, who was struck with the 
dexterity vdth which he managed his horse, begged 
him of the duke, and committed him to the care of 
Paul of Luxembourg, Count de Ligny. At the age of 
eighteen, he accompanied Charles to Italy, and distin- 
guished himself greatly in the battle of Fomovo, in 
1494, where he had two horses shot under him, and 
where he performed numerous romaatic feats of valour, 
rivalling the knights of old. At the beginning of the 
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reign of Louis XII., in a battle near Milan, he pnr- 
sued the fugitives with snch eagerness that he en- 
tered the city with them, and was taken prisoner. 
Lndovico Sforza returned him his arms and horse, 
and dismissed him without ransom, owing to his bra- 
very aud generosity in former fights. Whilst the 
French were in Apulia, Bayard defeated a Spanish 
corps, and made their leader, Don Alonzo, a prisoner, 
whom he treated with the most afifable generosity. 
Alonzo, however, not only violated his parole by 
flight, but calumniated the chevalier, who, according 
to the custom of that time, challenged him, and, after 
a well-fought duel, killed him on the spot. After- 
wards, like Horatius Codes, he defended the bridge 
over the Garigliano single-handed against two hundred 
Spaniards, and saved the French army by checking 
the advance of the enemy* When Julius 11. declared 
himself against France, Bayard went to the assistance 
of the Duke of Ferrara. He did not succeed in his 
plan of taking the Pope prisoner, but he refused with 
indignation an offer made to betray him. Being 
severely wounded at the assault of Brescia, he was 
carried into the house of a nobleman, who had fled, 
and left his wife and two daughters exposed to the 
insolence of the soldiers. The chevalier protected the 
family, refused the reward of 2,500 ducats which 
they offered to him, and returned as soon as he was 
able to be carried back to the camp of Gaston de Foiz, 
before Bavenna. 
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In the war commenced by Ferdinand the Catholic, 
he displayed beyond the Pyrenees the same talents and 
the same heroism which had distinguished him beyond 
the Alps. The fatal reverses which embittered the last 
days of Louis XTT., only added a brighter splendour 
to the glory of Bayard. Henry \lli., of England, 
under whom the Emperor Maximilian was then serving, 
threatened Picardy in 1518, and besieged Terouanne. 
A reinforcement was sent from the French army to 
the aid of the besieged, but being intercepted by Hen^ 
at Guinegate, the French disgracefully took to flight, 
when Bayard, with his accustomed intrepidity, made 
an ineffectual resistance to the enemy. Overpowered 
by superior numbers, his troop was on the point of 
laying down their arms, when the chevaHer perceived 
an English knight, resting wounded under a tree, at 
some distance from him ; he immediately gallopped to 
him, and required him to surrender, which the state 
of his wounds compelled him to do. Upon his giving 
up his sword to Bayard, the chevalier immediately re- 
turned his own, saying: <'I am Bayard, and now 
your prisoner.'* Thus both were captive alike. The 
boldness and ingenuity of this action pleased the em- 
peror and the King of England, who decided that the 
brave knight needed no ransom, and both captives 
were soon exchanged on their parole. This battle of 
Guinegate is known, in consequence of the sudden 
flight of the French, as the '' Battle of Spurs.'' 
When Francis I. ascended the throne, he sent 
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Bayard into Dauphiney to open a way for bis army 
through the Alps. Colonna lay in wait for him on his 
march, expecting to surprise him, but he was himself 
made prisoner. When Charles Y. invaded Champagne 
with a large army, and threatened to penetrate into 
the heart of France, Bayard defended the town of 
Mezieres — ^weakly fortified, with a garrison of only 
1,000 men, besieged by an army of 85,000 men — 
against every assault, until the dissentions of the hos- 
tile leaders compelled them to retreat. On his return, 
he was saluted in Paris as the saviour of his country ; 
the king bestowed on him the order of St. Michael 
and a company of one hundred men, whom he was to 
command in his own name — ^an honour which till then 
had only been conferred on princes of the blood. 
After the surrender of Lodi, fortune changed, and the 
French troops were expelled from their conquests. 
Bonnivet being obliged to retreat through, the valley 
of Aousta, his rear was beaten, and himself severely 
wounded, when the safety of his army was committed 
to Bayard. It was necessary to pass the Sesia, in the 
presence of a superior enemy ; and Bayard, always 
first in the advance, and the last to retreat, vigorously 
attacked the Spaniards, when a stone &om a blunder- 
buss struck his right side, and shattered his back- 
bone. He fell, exclaiming : << Jesus, my God, I am a 
dead man I " £[is attendants hastened towards him. 
Place me under a tree," he said, '' that I may see the 
y.'* For want of a crucifix, he kissed the cross 
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of his sword, confessed to his squire, and consoled his 
servants and his friends. The dying hero fell into the 
hands of the Marqnis of Pescara, commander of the 
Spanish troops, who, finding that his prisoner conld 
not be removed from the field, erected a tent over 
him, and tended him with every care. Bayard died 
April 80, 1524, surrounded by his friends and ene- 
mies, who alike shed tears of admiration and grief. 
His body was embalmed by order of Pescara, and was 
given to the French, and interred in the church of the 
Minorites, near Grenoble. 

So solved the great problem of life the Chevalier 
Bayard ; and well did he deserve the character he 
bore as the knight " sans peur, sans reproche.'* All 
the noble qualities of his youth he sustained without 
any deviation from the high principles which had been 
implanted in him from his earliest days. It is the fate 
of few to be so supremely happy. Nor must it be 
forgotten that Bayard preserved his purity of conduct 
and innocence in an age much given to vice, volup- 
tuousness, and frivolity, in which he shone as the very 
impersonation of virtue, honour, aud magnanimity, 
teaching alike by his example the most powerful 
monarchs as well as the meanest soldiers of his camp, 
and giving to the art of war a splendour which still 
shines through the bloody mists of bygone generations. 




A EOTAL AND NOBLE EOT OP SWEDEN. 

GUSTAVUS VASA, THE KING. 

A.D. 1&27. 



GUSTAVUS EEICKSON, commonly caUed Cbs- 
tttvns Vasa, 'was bom in 1190. He was noble as 
a boy, and was afterwards one of those great men 
whom nature so seldom produces, and who appears to 
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have been endowed with every quality becoming a 
sovereign. £[is handsome person and cheerful coun- 
tenance prepossessed every one in his favour ; his art- 
less eloquence was irresistible, and his conceptions 
were so bold that nothing but the most indomitable 
courage and perseverance could bring them to happy 
issues. He was no less intrepid than prudent ; full of 
courtesy in a rude and barbarous age ; and his magna- 
nimity was equal to his other virtues. 

In his early years, the tyrant, Christian 11. of Den- 
mark, sumamed the Nero of the North, endeavoured 
to make himself master of the whole of Sweden. 

From his very infancy the child Gustavus seemed 
to have had a proper indignation against the natural 
enemies of his country. One day, when he was only 
between five and six years of age, he was running 
among some bushes. His father, to deter him, told 
him to beware of some large snakes which infested 
the place. '* Give me a stick," said the boy, '^ and I 
will kill them all. I will not leave one of them, and 
then they can sting no one else." This his father did 
not think proper to do. On the next morning, Gus- 
tavus rose betimes, and arming himself with a long 
pole, which had a club at one end, and a sharp steel 
at the other, he went to the place where the snakes 
were, hunted them up, and before the sun went down 
he killed all that he could find. When he could find 
no more, he put those he had killed into a bag, and 
returned home. Having reached the door of his little 
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cottage, he called out, <' I have killed all the snakes I 
could find, and here they are.*' His father, who was 
astonished, and alarmed, too, lest his son should have 
been bitten, was abont to upbraid him. '' How conld 
you be so foolish?'* said he. ''Foolish, my dear 
father I *' the child replied. " You have always told me 
to do good whenever I could, and to prevent others 
from doing evil ; and now I have killed the snakes they 
can harm no one. I did it for the sake of other people, 
and I hope the time may come when I can do a great 
deal of good to a great many people.'* 

The little hero's wish was gratified, but he had many 
sorrows and troubles to bear in his bojdsh days. His 
father was a noble Swede and a patriot; and when 
Eing Christian marched his army into Sweden for the 
purpose of enslaving it, he opposed the invader; but it 
was of no avail. Christian advanced, destroying every- 
thing in his way, and coming at last to Stockholm, 
caused himself to be crowned Eing of Sweden ; and 
three days after, he caused the heads of the chief men 
of the nation, whom he had previously imprisoned, to 
be cut off by the axe of the executioner, and put the 
whole of the senate to death in the eyes of the 
affiighted citizens. The cruelty of Christian was 
such that he indiscriminately pillaged all kinds of 
people, erected in several places scaffolds and gibbets, 
and brandished the scythe of death over every head. 
He had, at his first coming, placed both Gustavus and 
his father, along with several other noblemen, as 
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hostages, in the dungeons of Calloe, a Danish fortress. 
Previous to his coronation he promised to release all 
prisoners ; but, as we have seen, three days after the 
crown had been placed on his head, he ordered them all 
to be executed; and among those who suffered was the 
father of Gustavus, who, as a descendant of the ancient 
kings of Sweden, was particularly obnoxious to the 
tyrant. The young Gustavus escaped from the prison 
previous to this bloody tragedy, by cutting through the 
iron bars of his dungeon window, and lowering him- 
self to the ground by means of a small cord. 

He determined to free his country from the rule of 
the oppressor, and to this end it was necessary that 
he should get beyond the frontier. He therefore 
sought the cottage of a peasant, who furnished him 
with an old dress of one of his sons, which completely 
disguised him, and he went more than fifty miles the 
first day, through an unknown country. In Flensborg 
he met with some cattle-drovers &om Jutland, and, to 
conceal himself more effectively, he took service with 
them, and arrived happily at Liibeck. Here he 
sought in vain for the assistance of the Senate, and, 
disappointed of the succour he had calculated upon, he 
embarked and landed at Calmar. The garrison, to 
whom he made himself known, refused to take the 
part of a fugitive, and left him to his fate. 

Proscribed by Christian, pursued by the soldiers 
of this tyrant, rejected both by friends and relations, 
without money, almost without clothes, and trusting 

o 
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to Providence alone for food on his way, Gostavns 
bent his steps to Dalecarlia, where, if he fEuled in 
exciting the inhabitants to revolt, he conld still live 
securely in the high mountains and thick forests of 
that country. After many narrow escapes, he reached 
Battwik in safety, when all the peasants of the snr- 
ronnding districts were about to assemble at their 
annual public feast. He appeared in the assembly 
with an air of intrepidity and resolution, tempered by 
a mixture of melancholy, which was naturally excited 
by the death of his father, who had been ignomin- 
iously executed, as we have seen, with the other 
senators. The assembled populace were instantly 
touched with compassion when he spoke to them of 
the horrible massacre of Stockholm, of the tyranny 
of Christian, the persecution of the provinces, and 
the miseries of the whole kingdom. They were seized 
with indignation against the Danes, and vowed to 
revenge the death of their countrymen with the last 
drop of their blood. They immediately resolved to 
renounce their allegiance to Christian, and to follow 
Gustavus Yasa wherever he should lead them. The 
whole population flocked in crowds to his standard, and 
from this moment the life of this young hero was an 
uninterrupted series of triumphs and successes. At the 
head of the brave Dalecarlians, who were principally 
miners, he undertook the most perilous enterprises of 
war ; and by his efforts completely succeeded, in the 
year 1521, in rescuing his country from the tyranny of 
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the Danish king. He received at the hands of the 
people the offer of the crown of Sweden, which he 
modestly refused, but governed the country, under the 
title of Stadtholder, till 1527, when he was solemnly 
crowned, and became the founder of a new dynasty. 

The tyranny of kings is bad enough, and the noblest 
spirits have been sacrificed, and the finest countries 
have been devastated, in the struggle of nations for 
their liberty; but there is, and always has been, a 
more deadly and dangerous power against the liber- 
ties of mankind than that of civil tyrants. The power 
of the priesthoods, whether they have belonged to 
Budda, Fo, Mahomet, or Christ, has always been all 
but omnipotent; and he, indeed, must be a brave man 
who has the courage and perseverance to destroy it. 
In the first year of his reign as King of Sweden he 
introduced Protestantism as the dominant creed of the 
country. Up to this time Sweden was under the 
domination of the Bomish Church ; and nothing ever 
existed more dangerous to kingly power itself, or 
to the people, than the infamous, unscrupulous, and 
flagrant wickedness of the popes. The Bomish 
priesthood and the adherents of the deposed King 
Christian had been opposed to Gustavus ever since he 
had accepted the office of Stadtholder ; and the nation 
at large, weary of their continual intrigues, forced 
him to accept the crown. The priesthood was in 
possession of at least one-half of the revenues that 
ought to have belonged to the State, and held, besides, 
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many royal easUes and domaiiiSy from idach they 
flureaiened tlie fatore peaee of the kmgdom. But, 
happily, at this period the doctrines of the Befonnation 
had been preached by Lather in Germany, and the 
whole popish system was tottering to its ML, 

Gnstavus, with that quick eye to the progress of 
events which made him so great a king, qnickly de- 
cided in fjAvonr of the Protestant cause, and made the 
bishops and clergy at once surrender their castles and 
ill-gotten domains to the public service. He also 
obliged them to disband their troops ; ordained that 
their enormous revenues, acquired by fraud and the 
exhibition of pretended miracles, should be confiscated, 
and the proceeds applied to the founding of schools for 
the young, of asylums for the aged, and of hospitals for 
the sick and afflicted. He also caused the superfluous 
church plate to be melted down, and carried into the 
public treasury. 

Having obtained by the voice of the whole people a 
complete ascendancy over the priesthood, Gustavus 
did not trust the execution of his new reform code to 
the local governors ; but, putting himself at the head 
of a large body of horse, he marched through the 
kingdom himself, seized upon upwards of thirteen 
thousand farms connected with religious houses — so 
many nests of iniquity — and, after providing for those 
who held them, he placed them under the power of 
the State, and confiscated their revenues. Having 
ibns given the death-blow to Popery in his dominions, 
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lie obliged tbe nobility and gentry vho held the crown 
landa, 'which they had kept aa their own, to resign 
them, or to keep them as tenants- at-will, and agree to 
pay him annually a certain sum for all their fiefe and 

Such was Gnatavufl I. of Sweden — a model for 
boys, for patriots, and for kings. He was of rare 
mental quahties, but hie moral qualities vieie equal to 
them. He led a life of labour; he was continually in 
fear of assassination ; but he trusted in God, and 
worked on till his seventy-second year, when he died 
(in the year 1559), full of honour, crowned by the 
applaaee of all good men, and the nniversal love of the 
people whom he had made firee and happy. 





A NOBLE ENGUSH BOY AND GENIUS. 

HENRY HOWARD, EAEL OF SURREY. 



"FILORENCE, imJer the fostering care of Lorenzo de' 
-I- Medici, " the Magnificent," as he has been named, 
had become the scat of the hi^est state of civilization, 
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throngh the culture of literatnre and axt, by his mmiifi- 
cent patronage of men of all countries who excelled in 
either, so that when he died, in 1492, men added to 
the title of << Magnificent " also that of << the Father of 
Letters/' 

As compared with the rest of Europe, Italy, at that 
period, was not only the most intellectual, but the 
most wealthy land of all, for she was the chief com- 
mercial country of the world. Italians looked with a 
disdainful contempt upon the natives of those coun- 
tries who were then but striving to compete with them 
as merchants, scholars, painters, sculptors, architects, 
or even as the producers of printed books and handi- 
craft;. Italy, in all these matters, was supreme ; and 
the fashions which she set were almost slavishly imi- 
tated by the Parisians, and, in turn again, by the more 
northern courts, of which that of Henry YlLI. was 
pre-eminently distinguished for its feudal splendour 
and show. 

It was just at this period — somewhere about 1516 — 
that a son was bom to Thomas Howard, Duke of 
Norfolk and Admiral of England, the exact date of 
whose birth has never been fixed. The child was 
christened by the name of Henry, and gave early 
evidence of that powerful intellect, which, as he 
reached manhood, made him one of the brightest 
ornaments of the English court. He was the most 
accomplished courtier, a brilliant wit, skilled in all the 
manly exercises of that chivalric 'geno^) '^V'^tl ^<sQr| 
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and Francis met at the Field of the Cloth of Gold, 
handsome in person, always richly attired, and, ahove 
all, a lyric poet of the most refined taste and exquisite 
ear. 

On his travels, after his education at home had heen 
completed, he made a sojourn of some time at Florence. 
Here, in the midst of the most polished society in the 
world, he astonished all those with whom he came in 
contact by the splendour of his retinue, the gallantry 
of his bearing, his learning, and his wit, and, above all, 
by proclaiming that his " ladye-love " was superior to 
all that Italy could boast of beauty, '^ fair beyond the 
fairest," and by maintaining his boast in a solemn 
tourney held in her honour, in which he overthrew all 
his opponents. 

Such was the youthful Earl of Surrey, one of the 
earliest and most elegant of our lyric poets. 

*' Who has not heard of Sarrey's fame ? — 
His was the hero's soul of fire ; 
And his the bard's immortal name ; 
And his was love exalted high 
By all the glow of chivalry." 

The Earl of Surrey married, early, Elizabeth Staf- 
ford, daughter of the Duke of Buckingham. He was 
the friend and intimate companion of one of the most 
finished gentlemen of the day, the king's natural son, 
the Duke of Eichmond, who died in 1586, just previous 
to the trial and execution of Anne Boleyn. In grant- 
ing armorial bearings to this queen, when he raised 
her to the throne, Henry Yin. had taken especial care 
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to show her royal descent through the Howards by 
introducing the arms of Thomas de Brotherton, son 
of Edward I., out of the Howard shield. When 
Bichard 11. adopted the Confessor as his patron, he 
impaled his arms with those of England and France, 
and granted to two or three of the nobility, who were 
descended from the blood royal, the Confessor's arms, 
to be borne per pale, or separate enclosure. Among 
these was the then Duke of Norfolk. The Earl of 
Surrey, conceiving himself entitled to it, obtained the 
sanction of the heralds, and assumed the distinctive 
badge upon his armorial shield. Yet, notwithstanding 
the king's previous admission of the royal descent of 
the Howards, just stated, a flimsy charge of treason 
was trumped up against the earl for this assumption of 
the royal arms. 

In those truculent times, the axe was the readiest 
instrument at hand for the removal of a successful 
rival. The earl's very accomplishments — ^his prowess, 
his high spirit, his triumphs in the lists, his rank 
amongst poets — all raised him up a host of enemies, 
who, trusting to the king's suspicious temper and 
known jealousy of all that seemed to trench upon the 
royal prerogative, arraigned the earl of "treason in 
quartering the royal arms with his own." 

•Surrey was brought to trial on the 18th of January, 
1547, when he defended himself with singular courage 
and ability, appealed to the authority of the heralds 
for the quarterings on his shield, and m^^^ds^^ ^^- 
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claimed all treasonable imputations cast upon him. 
But Henry's insane jealousy being aroused, and his 
thirst of blood, which seemed to increase with the last 
approaching throes of dissolution, governed the issues 
of the trial ; the earl was found guilty, sentence of 
forfeiture pronounced, and, the king continuing obsti- 
nately deaf to all appeals for mercy, was hurried to 
execution on the 21st of January, just a week before 
the death of the tyrant himself; — an event which saved 
the Duke of Norfolk from sharing the fate of his 
accomplished son, in whose alleged treason he had 
been implicated. 

Thus perished, at little more than thirty years of 
age, one of the brightest ornaments of his time, be- 
queathing, however, to posterity a name around which 
poet, painter, historian, and every lover of his country 
and its literature, has ever since twined the wreaths of 
immortality. He was the first of our poets who wrote 
in blank verse, and the founder of the second school of 
English poetry, based upon the best Italian models, 
in which he is closely imitated by Spenser, and also, 
though less directly, by Milton. 

His life teaches us that culture of the intellect, 
refinement and courtesy of manners, with the accom- 
plishments of the sphere in which he moves, are 
requisite qualities to form the character of a true 
gentleman, however high his birth may be. 
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A TEULT NOBLE, OOtTBTtT BOY OP ENOLAITO. 
SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 

A.D. 15B6. 



NO boy waB ever trnly noble who bad not a large 
dash of poetry in him. Indeei, iJ. \ft aim.'Si't "iiia . 
reryatttnie of boyhood to be poetic, "flVeftisx ■i\>a"'sft. | 
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at Yienna perfected himself in the art of eqnitatioii, and 
other exercises conducing to form the finished gentle- 
man. In Italy, tradition says that he formed a close 
friendship with the poet Tasso. 

Sidney returned to England in May, 1575. The 
queen had not forgotten the nohility of his boyhood. 
She commanded his attendance at court, and he be- 
came what is termed a "courtier;" not, however, a 
mere fashionable lounger about the avenues of a palace, 
but a private councillor of the queen, who entrusted 
him with many private and delicate missions, which 
would never have been imposed upon him but for her 
majesty's confidence in his faithfulness and honour. 
The queen, according to Sir Bobert Naunton, " prized 
him so highly that she thought the court deficient 
without him.'* But this partiality raised him a host of 
enemies, who were jealous of his virtues, as well as of 
his personal endowments, and who strove in various 
ways to keep him from rising further into the royal 
favour. That he was in the highest favour with the 
queen is fully apparent from the following : Catherine 
de' Medicis was at this period endeavouring to conclude 
a match between Elizabeth and the Duke of Anjou, to 
which the queen seemed inclined to listen. This ex- 
cited much alarm among the entire body of English 
Protestants, in whose remembrance the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew was still fresh. Sidney, as just 
stated, had nearly fallen a victim himself during that 
indiscriminate massacre of the Protestants at Paris. 
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He now performed one of the noblest and boldest acts 
of his life. He addressed privately a long epistle to 
the queen, earnestly dissuading her from the proposed 
marriage, and she seems to have received this now 
celebrated " Eemonstrance " very graciously. This 
'' Eemonstrance," however, made his enemies the 
more vehement, and one after the other tried to pick 
a quarrel with him, that he might have the opportunity 
of personally insulting him, or doing him some griev- 
ous bodily harm. Among those so disposed was the 
Earl of Oxford. A dispute arose in the tennis court of 
the palace, and the earl, presuming upon his rank, be- 
haved in such a manner as Sidney's independent spirit 
could not brook. The queen interfered in the matter, 
but it was with difficulty that she prevented a duel. 
Sidney, however, at once quitted the court, burying 
himself in solitude at Wilton, the seat of his brother- 
in-law, the Earl of Pembroke, where he commenced 
the "Arcadia," a work which is well worthy the 
perusal of every English boy who is at all ambitious 
of the character of an English gentleman. 

After this seclusion, Sidney again returned to the 
sunshine of the royal favour; and in the jousts and 
sports that took place on the arrival of the Duke of 
Anjou to prosecute his suit in person, Sidney so dis- 
tinguished himself that the queen conferred on Tiim 
the honour of knighthood. 

An extraordinary proof of Elizabeth's personal 
regard was exhibited for him when he "^xo^^^^^ \ft 
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join the expedition under Sir Francis Drake against 
the Spaniards in the West Indies. She peremptorily 
forbade his embarcation, <<lest she should lose the 
jewel of her dominions." 

About this time, according to Fuller, the crown of 
Poland was offered to him, but declined. The queen 
appointed Sidney Governor of Flushing in 1585, 
during the war between the Spaniards and the Hol- 
landers. In that war, in which the English allies of 
the latter were commanded by the Earl of Leicester, 
Sir Phffip Sidney's gaUant beariBg was such as to pro- 
cure him both the praise and envy of his compeers. 
In all his conduct he was noble and disinterested, pre- 
ferring always the benefit of others rather than his 
own. And it was owing to this self-sacrifice that he 
met with that death which has entitled him to ever- 
lasting fame. On the 22nd of September, 1586, he 
was in the neighbourhood of Zutphen, then besieged by 
the English troops, at the head of a detachment of 500 
men, when he unexpectedly feU in with a body of the 
enemy, nearly six times as great as his own, guarding 
a convoy intended for the relief of Zutphen. Victory 
was obtained, but at a high price ; indeed, it cost no 
less than the life of ** The Jewel of England." He was 
shot in the thigl^ and the bone was so broken, and the 
direction of the shot so peculiar, that it could not be 
found till the body was opened after death. 

It is painful to know that, but for an imprudence 
iato which he was betrayed by his gallantry of spirit, 
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this wound might have been averted. He had fully 
armed himself, according to the custom of the times ; 
but, seeing the marshal of the camp comparatively 
defenceless, he threw off his own cuirass, and thug 
opened a free entry for his mortal wound. ** Nothing 
in life became him like the leaving of it '' may, indeed, 
be strictly applied to Sir Philip Sidney. Whilst pass- 
ing along the camp when fatally wounded, feeling 
thirsty with excess of bleeding, he called for drink, 
which was presently brought to him in a bottle. At 
this moment a common soldier, still more dangerously 
hurt, and who, as Lord Brooke observes, '^ had eaten 
his last at the same bloody feast,'' was borne by, and 
was observed by Sidney to fix his ghastly and im- 
ploring looks upon the bottle. He immediately handed 
it untasted, though he had just raised it to his parched 
lips, to the poor soldier, saying simply, " Thy necessity 
is greater than mine." He was now conveyed with the 
greatest care to Amheim, but all that skill could do to 
recover him was done in vain. 

His dying words to his brother. Sir Robert Sidney, 
afterwards Earl of Leicester, are too beautiful to be 
omitted in thig sketch of his life, however short : 
" Love my memorie," said he ; " cherish my Mends ; 
above all, govern your will and affections by the will 
and word of the Creator. Li me behold the end of the 
world and all its vanities." He died on the 17th of 
October, 1586. His body was brought to England to 
be interred, although the Dutch begged to \>^ ^•^'^^^ 
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to keep it ; pledging themselves, if their request wero 
complied with, to erect a monument of the greatest 
magnificence. His remains were, however, properly 
kept possession of by Sidney's countrymen, and ulti- 
mately interred in St. Paul's. The national grief was 
most extraordinary — ^the whole kingdom went into 
mourning. Scarcely ever did a private individual 
depart this life attended with so much regret. 

Of his character Lord Brooke says : " Though I 
have lived with him and known him from a child, yet I 
never knew him other than a man, with such staidness 
of mind, lowly and familiar gravity, as carried force 
and reverence above greater years. His talk was ever 
of knowledge, and his very plays and sports tended to 
enrich his mind; so that even his tutors found some- 
thing in him to observe and learn above that they had 
usually read or taught. He was the universal pattern 
of men of genius. There was not a cunning graver, a 
skilful engineer, an excellent musician, or any other 
artificer of extraordinary fame, that made not himself 
known to this famous spirit and bound himself his true 
friend." Spenser's obligations to him are well known ; 
and it is said that the production of that glorious poem, 
the " Faerie Queene," is, in a great measure, owing 
to his friendship and patronage. Spenser observes, in 
one of his poems, speaking of Sydney : — 

« Who first my mnse did lift oat of the flore." 

His Mendships appear to have been of the warmest 
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nature, and he himself worthy of such friendships; and 
so highly did his hiographer, Lord Brooke, prize his 
connection that he ordered the words " Friend to Sir 
Philip Sidney " to he affixed to his own epitaph. 

In conclusion, to use the words of that nohleman, 
** Sidney's heart and tongue went both one way," from 
the time of his earliest youth to the full blossoming of 
his noble manhood. He was very sensitive, jealous of 
honour, warm of temper, and so indignant of wrong, 
that his heart leapt into his sword. His bravery and 
chivalrous magnanimity, his grace and polish of 
manner, the purity of his morals, his learning and 
refinement of taste, make him a fine model even to 
the young English gentleman of the present day. 

With regard to his poetry and his genius as a writer, 
if we measure him by the times in which he lived, he 
was wonderful, not more for the felicity of his thoughts 
and the noble imagery with which his compositions 
abound, than for the purity and excellency of his 
teachings. The tone of his '' Arcadia " is sweet and 
fall of the most touching descriptions. Of Arcadia 
itself he says : '^ There were hills that garnished their 
proud heights with stately trees ; humble valleys whose 
base estate seemed comforted with the refreshing of 
silver rivers; meadows enamelled with aU sorts of eye- 
pleasing flowers ; thickets which being lined with most 
pleasant shade, were witnessed so to by the cheerful 
disposition of many well-tuned birds; each pasture 
stored with sheep feeding with Botei seeroai^rj > ^"Vs^*^ 
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the pretty lamba 'with bleating oratory craved the 
dame' comfort. Here a shepherd-boy piping as though 
he shonld never be old; there a young shepherdess 
knitting, and wil^al Einging ; and it seemed that her 
voice comforted her hands to work, and her hands kept 
time to her voice mnsic." 

Snch was Arcadia, and snch the svreet quiet and 
peaceful tenor of the mind of the noble subject of 
these pages, and those v^ho have the felicity to walk 
through the " Arcadia " vill, at the end of the Joamey, 
find themselves refreshed, as if angels ministered to 
them. 





A NOBLE, WONPEEPin, BOY OF SCOTLAND. 

THE ADMIRABLE ORIOHTON. 



GREAT talents inherited from natara do not add to 
OUT nobility nnlesa they are fostered and im- 
proved by effort. Thoasands are bom with the finest 
genius, or -mth the possession of abilities by which 
they might make their way to the hig,h«%^ \i.c>-Qfi><!)s&^ 
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but by neglecting or perverting them to loose purposes 
their extraordinary gifts from nature have led to their 
downfall ; not so, however, with the subject of this 
sketch, who has been called the " Admirable Crichton.** 
Admirable not merely for his attainments, but for 
those great qualities of the heart which render them 
truly noble. 

James Crichton was bom in the year 1561, and was 
the eldest son of Eobert Crichton, of Eliock, who 
afterwards became Lord Advocate of Scotland to King 
James YI. , the first James of England. His mother was 
the daughter of Sir James Stuart, of Beath, a descendant 
of King Eobert II. Thus his family was noble and 
high in various offices of state. 

From the earliest age young Crichton displayed his 
love for knowledge, and at his mother's knee received 
that moral training which was of more importance to 
him than all his after knowledge ; for his mother taught 
him to speak the truth, to submit to disappointment, 
to subdue his passions, to make sacrifices of self in the 
cause of duty, and to feel for others. He was no 
unapt pupil, because his affection towards his parent 
was so strong and sincere that he looked up to her 
teachings with an eye of faith, such as is only known 
to a confiding child. 

The young Crichton, having received the rudiments 

of grammatical education at Perth, was sent to St. 

Andrew's, at that time the most celebrated and learned 

Beminary in Scotland, and of which the illustrious 
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Buchanan was one of the professors. His application 
and devotion to his studies were such as did him the 
greatest honour. In the year 1673, when he was hardly 
twelve years old, he took his degree as Bachelor of 
Arts ; and in two years afterwards, such appeared to 
have been his high attainments in the different branches 
of scholastic knowledge, that he received his degree of 
Master of Arts, at the very early age of fourteen. 

The different students in the University of St. 
Andrew's were at this time, previous to their taking 
their degrees as Masters of Art, divided into what 
were termed circles, according to the talents and pro- 
ficiency which they exhibited in the examinations 
which preceded the taking their degrees. The first 
circle comprehended the very highest attainments in 
the university. It is remarkable, and it establishes 
the early endowments of Crichton, that he takes the 
degree of M.A. in this circle, and of his being the first 
boy in it. 

Such was the result of his early efforts. Now it 
frequently happens with boys, both at school and at 
the university, that they are upon the attainment of 
honours satisfied with what they have done, and do no 
more. But it was not so with Crichton ; his success 
only increased his ardour, and he determined to make 
himself eminent in all branches of learning ; and when 
he was asked why he should so devote himself to 
severe study, and perhaps unprofitable labour, and the 
onvy and malice which always go "with. tl[i^ ^\yi^^^*€i:^^i::^n 
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he is reported to have said : << It is not that I want to 
be anything great myself, but my mother earnestly 
desires to see me a great man, and I will strive to be 
one for her sake." 

And so he went on in the walks of learning and 
philosophy. He soon accomplished himself in the 
science and knowledge of the times by the force of his 
natural talents, assisted as they must have been by 
intense application. He acquired a fluency in no less 
than twelve languages, and at this period was sent by his 
father, as was then customary with young men of birth, 
to the Continent, to finish his education, and to gain in 
** courts, camps, and cities " that knowledge which might 
qualify him for a seat in the councils of his sovereign. 
The young Crichton, as has been already shown, 
had not been ungrateful to nature for those early 
talents with which he was entrusted. He had 
laboured to increase by every effort of his own his 
acquisitions of a mental kind, and nature had been as 
liberal to him in his personal endowments. She had 
given him a form which whUe it was active and powerful 
was also remarkable for its admirable symmetry and 
proportions, and a countenance of manly and intel- 
ligent beauty. To these endowments was united a most 
remarkable quickness and aptitude in the acquirement 
of all the elegant accomplishments which were fitted 
to exhibit his person to the greatest advaatage, and in 
which the young Scottish nobility of* that day were 
educated. 
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The same ardent desire of excellence and enthnsi- 
astic perseverance which had led him on to success in 
his severer studies, contributed to render him equally 
superior to his youthful compeers in all the martial 
exercises of that chivalrous age. 

The science of the sword was at this time most 
sedulously cultivated, both in our own country and on 
the Continent. It was the weapon to which all ap- 
peals of honour were made. Crichton became one of 
the most expert and fearless swordsmen of his time. 
He rode with consummate grace and boldness ; and in 
the gentler accomplishment of dancing, upon excellence 
in which, even in our own days (if we may believe a 
noble author), so many grave and serious consequences 
depend, he is recorded to have been a very admirable 
proficient. To these various attractions there was added 
yet another, which in the pleasure it was calculated to 
bestow was not inferior to any that had been men- 
tioned — a strong genius for music. 

He had from nature a sweet and finely modulated 
voice, and had attained to great excellence in per- 
forming upon a variety of musical instruments. They 
who are enthusiastic in this delightful science, and who 
have felt the deep and inexplicable influence which it 
possesses over our nature, will not be at a loss to esti- 
mate the power which his skill in music must have 
given to the young and handsome Crichton in attracting 
esteem, and in commanding admiration. 

Thus fairly and excellently endoYred, CjxvO^^^tl ^<^ 
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out upon his travels, and directed his course first to 
Paris, which, whatever may have been its learning, 
was then a gay and splended city, famous for jousting, 
fencing, and dancing. It was the custom in those 
days, both in France and in other continental countries, 
to hold public disputations, in which the learned men 
of the age contended with each other on the most ab- 
struse questions of the science and philosophy of the 
times. To Crichton no fairer opportunity could be 
presented than what these public disputations offered for 
obtaining distinction. He had already accomplished 
himself in the studies which furnished the topics of 
discussion. He had acquired the use of many both of 
the dead and living languages ; and he possessed the 
manners and figure, not of a pedant who had immured 
himself in the cloisters of a college, but of a finished 
gentleman who had made books not so much an object 
of task as of recreation. Soon after his arrival at 
Paris, he accordingly, in obedience to the custom of 
the times, affixed placards, or challenges, to literary and 
philosophic warfare in the most conspicuous part of 
the city, engaging that, at the expiration of six weeks 
from the date of the notice, he should prepare him- 
self at the college of Navarre to answer upon whatever 
subject should be there proposed to him in ** any science, 
liberal art, discipline, or faculty, whether practical or 
theoretic, and this in any one of twelve specified 
languages.** 
A challenge of this nature ixom ^o young a person 
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to dispute with the most learned and profound scholars 
in France could not fail to excite astonishment; and 
it was pretty generally expected that the stranger 
would decline the contest under the pretence that his 
challenge was nothing more than a pasquinade against 
the university. The disputation, however, took place. 
Grichton, in the presence of an immense concourse 
of spectators, presented himself in the seminary, 
encountered in argument philosophers and divines, 
who had assembled on the occasion from all places ; 
and he acquitted himself to the astonishment of all who 
heard him, and received the public praises and con- 
gratulations of the president and the professors of 
the university. 

But what seemed particularly to increase his triumph, 
and to embitter the defeat of those who attempted to 
cop.e with him, was his light and easy negligence, his 
extreme modesty, and the utter contempt of anything 
like preparation which he evinced before the contest. 
The court of Henry III. of France was at this time 
one of the most gay and gallant in Europe. In the 
midst of national distresses, which might have sobered 
any reflecting monarch, and civil commotion which 
embroiled his country, the whole mind of the sovereign 
seemed to be occupied in the invention of the most ex- 
pensive shows, and the arrangement of the most mag- 
nificent public festivals. Tourneys, where the knights 
jousted with each other, courses of the ring, tilting 
against the Saracens, and many other g&llQjit s^tst^^^- 
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ments, accompanied by all the pomp and circumstance of 
chivalry, were at this time the favourite occupations of 
the king; and it is easy to imagine how acceptable 
such public shows must have been to the genius and 
disposition of Crichton. In the feats of arms, which 
there led to distinction, he was calculated, both by the 
natural grace of his figure and the uncommon skill 
he had acquired, to outstrip most of his competitors ; 
we need not, therefore, wonder if, instead of betaking 
himself to his study, he shone pre-eminently in all the 
gay amusements and elegant accomplishments of the 
age. He was to be found in the ball-room, in the 
hunting field, in riding house ; and the day after that 
on which he had astonished the most learned and able 
professors by a display of his profound erudition he 
appeared with all the fire and freshness of youth at a 
tilting match in the Louvre, and there, with consum- 
mate skill and address, in presence of many of the 
ladies and princes of the court of France, he carried 
off the prize from every competitor, and remained 
victor in that martial accomplishment, which was then 
so ardently cultivated in that land of chivalry. 

After two years* residence in France, Crichton de- 
termined to continue his travels to Italy, at that time 
the centre of all that was remarkable in the fine arts, 
in literature, and in philosophy. He first travelled to 
Rome, where he took an early opportunity of publish- 
ing a similar challenge to that which he had circulated 
at Paris ; and, on a day appointed, in the presence of 
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the Pope, and many of the cardinals, and some of the 
most learned men of the time, he presented himself 
to vindicate the pledge he had given, and, as we are 
told by his biographer, again astonished and delighted 
the audience by the display of his almost universal 
talents. 

After a short residence at Eome, he next repaired to 
Venice, where he made the acquaintance of the younger 
Aldus Manutius, the grandson of the famous printer, 
himself one of the most distinguished scholars and 
printers of the day. At Venice he astonished every- 
body as he had done elsewhere. The following is an 
account of him by a contemporary writer. 

" This Scotchman," says the writer, ** whose name 
is James Crichton, is a young man not quite twenty 
years of age. He is master of ten languages. These 
are Latin and Italian, in which he is exceedingly 
skilled ; Greek, in which he has composed epigrams ; 
Hebrew, Chaldaic, Spanish, Flemish, English, and 
Scotch; he is also acquainted with German. He is 
deeply skilled in philosophy, in theology, and in astro- 
logy, of which science he holds all the calculations of 
the present day to be erroneous. He possesses a most 
thorough knowledge of the Cabala. His memory is so 
astonishing that he knows not what it is to forget, and 
whenever he has once heard an oration he is ready to 
recite it again, word for word as it was delivered. He 
possesses the talent of composing Latin verses upon 
any subject that is proposed to him, and in ^^^t^ ^- 
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ferent form of metre. Such is his memory that, though 
these verses have been extempore, he will repeat them 
backwards, beginning from the last word in the verse. 
His orations are unpremeditated and beautiful. In his 
person he is exceedingly handsome. He is a remark- 
able horseman, and a wonderful breaker of horses ; 
he has remarkable skill in the use of all kinds of arms, 
and is an admirable j ouster, and he both sings and 
dances to perfection. Upon the whole, he is the won- 
der of wonders, and the paragon of the age." 

At Padua Crichton flew in the face of the university, 
exposed its errors, and dismayed it. From Padua he 
went to Mantua. There happened at this time to be 
at the court of Mantua a certain Italian gentleman 
(says the grave Urquhart) of a mighty, able, strong, 
nimble, and vigorous body, and by nature fierce, cruel, 
warlike, and audacious, and superlatively expert and dex- 
terous in the use of his weapon. Elated by his uncom- 
mon skill, and rendered haughty by continual victory, 
this gentleman had chosen for himself a very singular 
profession ; that is, of a travelling gladiator or bravo. 
His custom was, on his arrival at any city, to challenge 
all those who chose to try their skill with him in 
single combat, he himself laying down a certain sum 
of money, and his opponent the same, with the proviso 
that the united purses should be the meed of the 
conqueror. On his arrival at Mantua three gentlemen 
had accepted the challenge, and such was the uncom- 
moB skill of their opponent that all had paid the 
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penalty of their rashness with their lives. Their deaths 
were the subject of universal regret at the court of 
Mantua ; and this feeling became the more poignant 
on account of the ungenerous exultation of the Italian, 
in whom, contrary to what we generally find in brave 
men, there seem to have been united in him the ex- 
tremes of courage, cruelty, and insolence. 

Crichton, disregarding the danger he might undergo, 
unappalled by the fate of his precursors in the enter- 
prise, and perhaps confident, from having witnessed 
their attempts, of his own superior skill, determined 
to exchange the peaceful encounters in which he had 
astonished the Italians for a combat of a more excit- 
ing and desperate kind. He accordingly sent a chal- 
lenge to this formidable antagonist, and encountered 
him before the assembled court of Mantua. It is 
easy to imagine, when we take into consideration the 
extraordinary popularity of the young foreigner, his 
amiable manners, and various uncommon endowments^ 
the very high interest which such a signal combat must 
have excited. It was the struggle of the brute courage 
of a professional duellist with the high-spirited and 
chivalrous bravery of an accompHshed gentieman ; 
and the result was equally glorious to him here as 
upon all other occasions. After a contest in which 
he at first acted on the defensive, and evinced the 
most consummate skill at foiling the attacks and at 
last completely exhausting the strength of his anta- 
gonist, he dexterously seized the advasL^a^^^^ \^^^<d5si^ 
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the assailant and obtained an easy victory, putting the 
Italian to death by three passes of his sword through 
his body. 

In consequence of this achievement and the high 
reputation he had acquired in Italy, the Duke of 
Mantua engaged him as companion and preceptor 
to his son, Vincenzo Gonzaga, a young man who had 
evinced a strong passion for literature, but was other- 
wise of a passionate temper and dissolute manners. 

Dramatic entertainments were the rage of the court 
of Mantua, and Crichton was not behindhand here. 
For the entertainment of his pupil, the prince, and 
the whole court, he composed a sort of satirical mono- 
logue, in which he himself enacted ^teen different 
characters. But let us listen for a moment to the 
inimitable language with which this story is clothed 
by Sir Thomas Urquhart : — 

" Oh, with how great likeness did he represent the 
condition of all manner of men — ^how naturally did he 
set before the eyes of the beholders the rogueries of 
all professions, from the overweening monarch to the 
peevish swain, through all the intermediate degrees of 
the superficial courtier, or proud warrior, dissembling 
churchman, doating old man, cozening lawyer, lying 
traveller, covetous merchant, rude seaman, pedantic 
scholar, amorous shepherd, envious artizan, vain- 
glorious master, and tricksy servant ! He did with 
such variety display the several humours of all these 
sorts of people, and with so bewitching energy, that 
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he seemed to be the original. He had all the jeers, 
squibs, bntts, quips, taunts, whims, jests, clenches, 
gibes, mocks, jerks, with all the several equivoca- 
tions and other sophistical captions that could be pro- 
perly adapted to the person represented. .First, he 
did present himself with a crown on his head and a 
sceptre in his hand, being clothed with a purple robe 
trimmed with ermine ; after that he had a mitre on his 
head, a crozier in his hand, accoutred with a pair of 
lawn sleeves; and thereafter with a helmet on his 
brow, the vizor up, and a commanding mace in his 
hand. Then was he arrayed in a buff suit, with a 
scarf about his middle ; then in the richest apparel, 
with the newest fashion, he did show himself, like 
another Sejanus, with a periwig daubed with cypress 
powder ; in sequel with that, he came out with a 
three-cornered cap on his head, some parchments in his 
hand, and writings hanging in his girdle, like chan- 
cery bills ; and next to that with a furred gown about 
him, an ingot of gold in his hand, and a bag full of 
money by his side ; after all this, he appears again 
clad in a country jacket, with a prong in his hand, 
and a Monmouth-like cap on his head ; then, very 
shortly after, with a palmer's coat on him, and some 
cockle-shells in his hat, he looked as if he had come 
in pilgrimage from St. Michael; immediately after 
that, he domineers it in a bare, unlined gown, with a 
pair of whips in one hand, and a Corderius in the 
other ; and, in suit thereof, he ^cZerspoudered. S^ ^(^^2^ 
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a pair of pannier-like breeches, a Montara cap ou 
his head, and a knife, in a wooden sheath, dagger- 
wise by his side. Abont the latter end he comes 
forth again, with a square in one hand and a rale in 
the other, and a leather apron upon him ; then, yeiy 
qnickly after, with a scrip by his side, a crook in 
his hand, and a basket fall of flowers, to make nose- 
gays for his mistress ; then, in the very twinkling of 
an eye, yon would have seen him issue again, with a 
cloak upon his arm, in a livery garment, representing 
a servant-man ; and, lastly, he came out with a long 
gray beard and a puckered ruff, crouching on a staff 
tipped with the head of a barber's scithern, and his 
gloves hanging by a button at his girdle.*' 

Crichton's brilliant career was, however, brought to 
an untimely end. When walking one night through 
the streets of Mantua, returning from a party, and 
playing as he went along upon his guitar, he found 
himself suddenly attacked by a riotous company of 
persons in masks, whom, with that skill and activity 
for which he was so remarkable, he soon foiled and 
put to flight. Before this, however, he had disarmed 
and seized the leader of the party, and, upon unmask- 
ing him, discovered that it was the Prince of Mantua, 
to whose court he belonged. Crichton, although he 
had only disarmed his master, was yet affected by the 
deepest concern, and, with that noble gallantry which 
originally belonged to his character, and which was so 
conspicuous in his boyhood, instantly dropped on one 
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knee, and taking his sword by the point, with chivalric 
devotion presented it to the prince. Vincenzo Gon- 
zaga, naturally of a revengeful and treacherous temper, 
was at this moment influenced by wine, irritated by 
defeat, and perhaps by jealousy; he received Crichton's 
sword, but instantly employed it in piercing his defence- 
less benefactor through the heart. 

Thus perished the Admirable Orichton, in the 
twenty-second year of his age, preserving in this last 
fatal encounter that superiority to all other men which 
rendered his life so remarkable ; and then only con- 
quered when his romantic ideas of honour had made 
liiTn renounce the powers and the courage which, upon 
every other occasion, had so pre-eminently distin- 
guished him. 

There is a lesson to be learned from the life of 
Crichton. Had he continued his course of study and 
the exercise of his rare talents for the benefit of others, 
instead of administering to his own vanity, he might 
have lived to become one of the most useful men of 
his age. By pursuing the course he did, he has left 
us a warning instance of one to whom Providence had 
been profuse in good gifts, ungratefully neglecting 
them for the sake of display and the fascinations of 
fashion and the world. 




THE NOBIiEST PATRIOT BOY OF NAPLES. 
'MAS'-ANIELI^O. 

A. D. 1647- 

THERE was a poor fisherman of the name of 
Aniello, 'who lived at Amalfi, a pretty seaport 
town, not far from Naples, and had a boh caUad 
Tomaso, remarkable almost from Ms infancy for bis 
nohle qualities of mind and heart, He vent oat fish- 
ing with his father in all weathers, from his earliest 
age, even befoie be co^^ Wi&'b ^ oars of a boat, 
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and conld do little else than cut up bait or help to 
haul in the nets, if occasion required. This rude life 
upon the sea, however, made him robust, and being 
kept from the low vices of the shore by his perpetual 
occupation, his mind was uncorrupted, and his 
thoughts soared upwards. Offcen, when far out at 
sea, as the child grew up to youth and manhood, 
when the stars were reflected in the waters beneath, 
and all around was grand and solemn in the stillness 
of the night, when the moon lit up the beautiful bay 
of Solemo, while the nets were drawing, would he sit 
and muse, on the nature of his own existence, and 
on the bright multitudes in the heavens above him, 
and of that Great Being Who had formed him and the 
glorious creation, of which he was a part ; and, as the 
boy mused on, he had a longing to do some good to 
his fellow-men, for his father had often complained of 
the wicked and cruel imposts placed upon his country- 
men through Spanish greed and misrule. Often did 
he wish that he was grown up into manhood, that he 
might enter upon some field of action, congenial with 
his aspirations ; but his time was not yet come, and so 
he contented himself with doing his duty in the humble 
sphere in which he was placed, in being especially de- 
voted to his father, and in labouring with him cheer- 
fully, both night and day, for the merest pittance of 
food and the scantiest clothing, although, as he was 
now getting older and stronger, he might have been 
tar better remunerated for his BerviceE e\&€^\i<^T^. 
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When he was about seventeen, his father fell sick 
with a fever, and his poor mother, a cripple, was in- 
capable of adding anything to his support ; but Tomaso 
redoubled his labours in the boat; he went out all 
alone on the darkest winter nights, and laboured assi- 
duously till the morning. In the daytime he disposed 
of his fish, and cooked and prepared what he did not 
sell for his father and mother; then, at night, and 
night after night for a whole winter, was he upon the 
deep, oftentimes in gales and storms, and always 
more or less in peril ; but he had consolation in know- 
ing that he was doing his duty, and that he should 
one day have his reward. 

It was in the year 1647 that the inhabitants of 
Naples were very much discontented with their ruler, 
the Duke d'Arcos, owing to a new tax being put upon 
fruit, which was the principal food of at least four- 
fifths of the population of Naples, and they broke out 
into a strong spirit of resistance ; but the viceroy, 
being supported by the soldiers, determined to put 

down the rebellion by the sword, and, consequently, 
the city was declared in a state of siege, and all the 
inhabitants put under martial law. 

At this time 'Mas'-aniello, as he was called, by con- 
traction of his Christian name, was scarcely out of his 
boyhood. He was tall, handsome, and commanding, 
and his countenance had God's stamp upon it, being 
indicative of goodness and honesty of purpose. His 
noble devotion to his aa\m^ i&Vkenc \7^^ ii.Qt> \mknown. 
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and had made a great impression upon many. His 
dress consisted of linen trousers and waistcoat, gene- 
rally blue, with a scarlet cap of worsted. His legs 
and feet were bare, and his whole air was that of one 
possessing a virtuous character and a bold head. 

'Mas'-aniello was returning home one evening, with 
a very small *' haul " of fish on his shoulder and much 
out of humour with his day's labour. In such a frame 

■ 

of mind, he met with a young playmate — one Per- 
rone — ^who, unknown to him, had become one of the 
most turbulent and dissatisfied of the people, and 
who detailed to him the causes that had led to the 
insurrection. 'Mas*-aniello's warm heart fired at this 
intelligence. He felt that the hour was now come 
for him to be of service to his fellows, and he de- 
clared to the bystanders that he would be their cap- 
tain, and lead them to obtain a redress of their griev- 
ances. His hearers laughed, but they applauded him. 
** Join me,'' said he, his enthusiasm increasing with 
the applause bestowed upon him : '< Swear like me in 
good and hearty faith, and hold to me your hands, 
and we will go together, and we will obtain the redress 
of our grievances." 

At this moment the officers of the octroi, who col- 
lected the dues upon commodities entering the city, 
laid hands on 'Mas'-aniello's basket, reminding him that 
he had not paid his tax on the fish, and saying that he 
was one who wanted to live without taxes. ** I am," 
said the young man, "and evil be to any oiift'^\v'^^«^% 
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this unjust tax.'* The populace still applauded ; and 
the hero, crying aloud, ** No taxes ! no more taxes ! " 
leaped on to the steps of a church close by, and from 
his elevated position addressed the people, in a speech 
of such coarse, hot, fiery eloquence, that they shouted 
out, " 'Mas'-aniello and liberty ! " ** 'Mas*-aniello for 
ever!" ** 'Mas'-aniello, lead on I" and, under his com- 
mand, they proceeded immediately to burst opien the 
doors of the custom-house, and, after plundering it of all 
its money, they set it on fire. They then proceeded to 
all the booths of the toll-collectors, to which they set 
fire^ and on and on to the palaces and houses of those 
who farmed the taxes, which they plundered and burnt, 
80 that Naples was in a blaze. 

Hence 'Mas*-aniello — now saluted by acclamation as 
** Captain-general of the Neapolitan People," — ^having 
plundered the gunsmiths' and armourers' shops in his 
rapid progress, continued his triumphant march to 
the gates of the palace of the Viceroy, and forcing an 
entrance through the guard, entered with his followers 
into the presence of the Duke d'Arcos, and peremp- 
torily demanded the abolition of all taxes. The Vice- 
roy assented to this, in order to gain time and still the 
tumult ; but this, like throwing oil upon the fiames, 
increased the fury of the mob, so that, leaving the 
palace stealthily, the duke was compelled to seek refuge 
in the Castel Nuovo. 

The palace was emptied of its furniture, which was 
earned, by order of 'Mas'-aniello, into the midst of the 
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square in front, and publicly burnt ; and the populace, 
having erected a platform for their new "Captain- 
general," 'Mas'-aniello mounted it in his fisherman's 
dress, with his scarlet cap on his head, and a naked 
sword in his hand, issued his orders, and his will 
beeam.e law. 

The citizens, as well as the populace, obeyed him ; 
a kind of commonwealth was established, and the men 
were armed and distributed in companies. The few 
Spanish and German troops were obliged to seek 
safety behind the walls of the castle and other for- 
tified places ; and the Viceroy saw himself compelled in 
his extremity to call upon Cardinal Filomarino, the 
archbishop of Naples, a man of great abilities and 
popular with the citizens, to act as mediator between 
him and the people. At the request of the cardinal, 
'Mas'-aniello was invited to attend. The young fisher- 
man, covered with blood and dust, and blackened by 
smoke and ashes, waved his hand for his followers to 
fall back, as he walked boldly into the hall, with his 
swotd drawn. As he approached the conclave, he 
assured them that all danger was at an end the mo- 
ment the unjust tax was repealed, and that then he 
would sheath his sword in token of peace, and promise 
obedience in the name of his followers. 

The Viceroy, eager in his desire to seize on the 
favourable moment, desired 'Mas'-aniello to draw up 
articles, by which all imposts on articles of con- 
sumption were abolished, the privileges crea.t^<i \^^ 
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Charles Y. restored, and an amnesty granted to all 
concerned in the insurrection. To secure the good 
faith of 'Mas*-aniello, he also proposed to him the 
receipt of an annual pension of two thousand crowns ; 
hut this the young patriot immediately rejected, de- 
claring that, if the Viceroy would keep his word, he 
would find the people to he ohedient servants. 

It was now expected that the tumult would cease ; 
hut this is not the only instance that history affords of 
the ease with which a storm may he raised, and the 
difficulty of quelling it; for, when 'Mas*-aniello returned 
to the square, he found the place filled with all the 
lawless rahhle of Naples — ^rohbers and banditti — bent 
on plunder, who proceeded to bum the houses of all 
those whom they chose to charge with being instru- 
mental in levying the tax. For several days the city 
was given up to tumult and pillage ; fires were blazing 
in every direction; the most costly mansions were 
levelled with the ground ; superb furniture, pictures, 
and sculptures were trampled under foot, while plate, 
jewels, and money were carried off by the insurgeiits. 

'Mas'-aniello was now ** Lord of Misrule," and master 
of the whole city. His extraordinary success induced 
many high families, whose fortunes were desperate, to 
join with him in his future proceedings, and to wring 
from the timid Viceroy new concessions, particularly 
the aboUtion of such laws as were supposed to cir- 
cumscribe the native nobility. Another conference 
was therefore demanded*, and 'Mas'-aniello, richly 
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attired, and mounted upon a fiery charger, followed 
by nearly the whole population of the city, was soon 
at the castle gates. 'Mas'-aniello directed all his ener- 
gies to the accomplishment of what he considered the 
freedom of his native city. He ate and slept little, 
gave his orders with great precision and judgment, 
appeared full of humility and moderation, and was 
evidently free from interested views or personal 
ambition. 

He had, however, unfortunately linked himself with 
a bad man, and whoever does this is sure to << come 
to grief." This man was the bandit Perrone, who 
was already jealous of his extraordinary popularity, 
and hated him for his moderation, and for the in- 
creasing respect he was obtaining from the friends of 
order and peace. He therefore entered into a con- 
spiracy against him vdth the Duke of Matelone ; and 
it was arranged that both 'Mas'-aniello and the Viceroy 
were to be destroyed, and Joseph, the brother of 
Matelone, was to be placed at the head of affairs. 

Desirous of restoring order, 'Mas*-aniello was busily 
employed in negotiating a general peace. Having full 
confidence in him, his followers had contented them- 
selves vdth waiting patiently for the result in the con- 
vent of the Carmelites, and many had departed to 
their homes, to partake of refreshment and rest; 
while the remainder, enfeebled by fatigue, were but 
thinly scattered round the place of conference. 

Taking advantage of this ciie\mi%\>%.iie.^^ '^^tl^ti^ 
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suddenly snmmoned his banditti, and, being joined 
by a number of the hired followers of the duke, 
amounting altogether to above three hundred, they 
suddenly surrounded the convent, put those who re- 
sisted to death, burst open the gates, and penetrating 
to the place in which the conference was going on, 
fired a volley through the windows at *Mas'-aniello, 
the Viceroy, and others who had assembled together. 
'Mas*-aniello retired by a door at the back of tlie plat- 
form, on which he had been elevated, and quickly 
passing through some private passages, got into a 
narrow court in the rear, close to the stables ; here 
mounting a horse, he with incredible swiftness spread 
the alarm to his friends, and in a short time was sur- 
rounded by the armed multitude, who made a furious 
attack on the banditti, slew a hundred and sixty of 
them, and, having discovered Matelone and Perrone, 
beheaded them in the market-place as traitors. 

By this conspiracy, 'Mas'-aniello was rendered more 
suspicious and severe, and to force the Viceroy to an 
accommodation, he cut off all the communications 
with his castles, which were unprovided with provi- 
sions and ammunition. The Viceroy likewise being 
afraid that the French would take advantage of the 
commotion, earnestly desired that an accommodation 
should take place. The treaty, drawn up by *Mas'- 
aniello, was therefore ratified, signed, and sealed on 
the fifth day of the insurrection. 

By this treaty, no less than eight thousand persons, 
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who had fattened npon the blood of the public, were 
reduced to merited beggary. The people, when it was 
solemly published, manifested extreme joy, believing 
that they had now recovered all their ancient rights and 
privileges. 'Mas*-aniello was confirmed in the office of 
Captain-general of the forces of the city and invested 
with the insignia of office, the Viceroy placing a gold 
chain of great value round his neck, and conferring 
upon him the title of Duke St. George. The next day 
he received a further commission, which gave him the 
power to punish all outrage and violence with death ; 
and, having caused several gibbets to be erected in 
the streets, he ordered the guilty to be hanged upon 
them. This course, severe as it was, had the effect 
of restoring order in the city and of extinguishing the 
insurrection. 

The power of this liberator of his countrymen was, 
however, but of short duration, for a more fatal party 
was at work against him. This was the clergy, who, 
fearing that their superstitious exactions would share 
the fate of the wicked taxation, caused poison to be 
secretly administered to the liberator, and, on the 
fourth day of his exercise of his legal functions, he 
was seized with violent pains in the head and a trem- 
bling of the lower extremities, and at last became dis- 
tracted and delirious. But still the multitude clung 
to him as their deliverer, and clustered around him in 
a body, whichever way he moved. At last his disease 
took a furious turn, and some of the highest '&!(^\>\sscsi^\n^ 
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in Naples would have fallen victims to his insanity. 
In this state he was, indeed, not only a pitiable, but a 
dangerous object, and the Viceroy at last gave orders 
for his assassination, and a band of hired bravoes, 
backed by a multitude of the dregs of the population, 
rushed upon him in the midst of one of his most 
furious speeches, and stabbed him to the heart. His 
body was ignominiously treated by the savage mob, 
but, being at last rescued by his devoted followers, 
it was carried in honourable triumph through the 
chief streets of the city, and buried with all the 
ceremonies of a royal funeral. 

'Mas'-aniello had many great and noble qualities, 
and exhibited great vigour, promptness, and presence 
of mind. The more subtle niceties of political govern- 
ment were beyond his uncultivated powers of intellect ; 
and had his life been preserved, it is more than pro- 
bable that Don John of Austria, who ultimately sup- 
pressed the popular rising towards the close of the 
year, would have imprisoned him for life, or brought 
him to an ignominious death on the scaffold. 

Such is the history of one of the most extraordinary 
revolutions upon record. It was conducted by an 
heroic young man, hardly out of his boyhood, who 
gained his ascendancy over others in the first instance 
by the noble qualities of his youth. It commenced 
from causes almost trifling, as great events often do. 
The discontent of an oppressed people lay smoulder- 
ing, and only wanted a spark to ignite it. This was 
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fotmd in the boy liberator, and it burst into a flame 
-which destroyed the march of tyranny at least for a 
seaBon, leaving behind it a landmark by which the 
oppressors of all nations may take waming. 

'Mas'-aniello was a hero, but he was one of the lower 
classes, and the lower claeaes alone were with him. 
From their ignorance and want of principle, they are 
rarely to be trusted, and tbey are always jealone of 
the man who leads them, and especially are Ihey vin- 
dictive and nngratefni. In all cases where the mob 
is moved to excesses, whether snccessfol or not, this 
will he found to be the result ; and it will be well if 
the noble ardour of boyhood, which so frequently dis- 
plays itself in early life, be tempered by the caution 
and prudence which can best be learned through a 
contemplation of those soenea in which attempts have 
been made to remedy grievances by an appeal to the 
ferocious passions and turboleuce of a mob. 





A NOBLE "POWDEE- MONKEY" BOY. 

CAPTAIN WILLIAM HOENBY. 

A.D. 1744. 



A" POWDER-MONKEY "boy? Whatisthat? WeU, 
" a powder-monkey boy " is a boy who was often 
taken from the drega of the " etreet boys " by a " prPBB- 
gang," which used to be the arbitrary way of manning; 
the navy in the wars of old, and pat on board a man- 
of-war to serve ont the powder and shot in time of 
action, by running from gnn to gun thrnagh the thickest 
of the fight, braving all dangers, and showing a won- 
deifol lot of plnck. Aye, often have 1 seen — for_my 
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early career "was passed on board a man-of-war — 
often have I seen many a poor little fellow of seven 
years of age, or even less, stretched bleeding on the 
deck, cruelly mangled by shot or shell, yet dying like 
a hero, and uttering a faint hurrah before he died. 

Such a boy was William Hornby, who was at a very 
early age kidnapped, and placed on board a man-of- 
war, to be a ** powder-monkey." The first dawn of 
his life was in the battle-smoke, and his schooling 
was that of bursting bombs, double-headed shot, and 
boarding-pikes. He may be said to have taken well 
to this schooling, and to have conned his lessons with 
great assiduity. But noble conduct does not consist 
oidy in deeds of warfare, and Hornby was as generous 
ias he was brave ; for one of his little shipmates, about 
his own age, and even a child for his years, being 
charged with an offence, William generously took all 
the blame upon himself, and underwent the discipline 
of the cat — as they call that cruel scourge with nine 
tails, used for floggmg men and boys at sea— rather 
than betray his friend. This was the first proof of 
his nobility of soul, but many others were given till 
the end of the war sent him ashore again. He soon 
*' got a ship,'' as sailors say when they get employ- 
ment on board a vessel, and displayed such noble 
courage in rescuing the crew of a foundering ship, 
that, although then but a boy, he was soon made 
master of the vessel— of course a merchantman — and 
sailed in her from Great Yarmouth, in the year 1744. 

K 
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He steered for the coast of Holland, bat when well 
over to ihe other side of the channel, a French priva- 
teer, the Braneas, came upon his vessel, the Isabella. 
The strength of the two vessels was very unequal, 
for the Isabella mounted only four carriage guns, and 
two swivels, and her crew consisted of only five men 
and three boys, beside the boy-captain; while the 
Braneas, commanded by Captain Andre, had ten 
carriage guns, and eight swivels, and seventy-five 
men, with three hundred small- arms. 

Now it would have been a justifiable thing, against 
such odds, for a man to have surrendered his ship and 
cargo. But Captain Hornby was not a man to do 
this ; he felt that the honour of his country and the 
interests of his employers were concerned, and so 
having animated his crew by an appropriate address, 
and obtained their promise of standing by him to the 
last, he bravely hoisted the British colours, his men 
giving three cheers, and with his two swivel guns 
returned the fire of his enemy's chase-guns. At last, 
after peppering each other in this way for some time, 
the Frenchman got close to the Isabella, and in 
peremptory terms told Captain Hornby to strike. The 
brave English captain, in no very polite terms, re- 
turned an answer of brave defiance, upon which the 
privateer, doubly shotting her guns, put her helm up, 
and poured such a shower of bullets into the Isabella, 
that Hornby found it necessary to call his men into 
close quarters, and they barricaded themselves in the 
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hold by setting up some of their cargo od* the dock, so 
as to form a kind of battery. Here he collected all his 
available fire-arms, and kept some of his men loading 
while the others kept firing at the enemy, who twice 
tried to board him on the larboard- quarter, but 
was frustrated in both these attempts by the dex- 
terous seamanship of Hornby in handling his vessel. 
The Frenchman now kept up an incessant fire upon 
the Isabella^ both with guns and small-arms, and at 
two o'clock, when the action had lasted above an hour, 
the privateer, running furiously in upon the larboard 
of the Isabella, entangled her bowsprit among the 
mainshrouds, and was lashed fast to her;. 

Captain Andre now bawled out in a menacing tone, 
** You English dog, strike." Captain Hornby challenged 
him to come on board and strike his colours if he 
dared. The exasperated Frenchman instantly threw 
in twenty men on the Isabella, who began to hack and 
hew at the barricades of the close quarters ; but a 
general discharge of the blunderbuses, with which 
the English were well provided, slew several of the 
assailants, and forced the others to a speedy retreat, 
and at the same time some of the English sailors 
leaped forward and compelled the privateer to sheer 
o£f. Immediately that he found himself disengaged 
from the Isabella^ Captain Andre turned round and 
made another attempt to board her from the starboard 
side, when the valiant Hornby and his mate shot each 
his man as the enemy were again lashing the ships 
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together. l>lie Frenchman once more commanded 
the Englishman to strike, hut the latter told him he 
never would strike, hut rather than do so he and his 
ship and men would all go to the hottom together, 
though he meant to make him, the Frenchman, strike 
hefore he had done with him. 

Mortified at this defiance, the French captain made 
a grand muster of his men, and having laid his ship 
alongside, ahout thirty of them rushed furiously on 
hoard the Isabella, and made a severe attack on the 
close quarters with hatchets and poleaxes, with which 
they had nearly cut their way through in three places, 
when the constant and well-directed fire kept up hy 
Captain Homhy and his crew obliged them a second 
time to retreat, carrying their wounded with them, 
and hauling their dead after them with their boat- 
hooks. 

The Isabella continuing still lashed to the enemy, 
the latter, with small-arms, fired repeated and terrible 
volleys into the close quarters ; but the fire was re- 
turned with such spirit and effect, that the French- 
man repeatedly gave way. At length Captain Hornby, 
seeing them crowding behind their main-mast for 
shelter, aimed a blunderbus at them, which, being 
doubly loaded, containing twelve balls in each barrel, 
threw him down in the firing, to the great consterna- 
tion of his little crew, whose head he was, as they 
supposed him dead. Hornby, however, leaped up 
nimbly, told his men he was none the worse, although 
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the blood was ponring £roiu his temple. He loaded 
another blunderbns, and, calling npon his men to- 
follow him, he rushed towards the French vessel, and 
poured such a lot of bullets into her men clustering on 
the deck as to scare them greatly, and oblige them 
to disengage themselves from the English ship, to 
which they had been lashed for more than an hour, in 
the vain hope of compelling her to surrender. 

While the Braneas was sheering off. Captain 
Hornby exultingly fired his two starboard guns into 
the enemy's stem, laughing at the same time, and 
telling the French captain he had kicked him behind. 
This so enraged him that he immediately returned and 
renewed the conflict, which was carried on yardarm to 
yardarm for nearly tivo hours. The Isabella was shot 
through her hull several times, her sails and rigging 
were torn to pieces, her ensign was dismounted, and 
every yard and mast damaged ; but this, so far from 
intimidating the brave English captain, only made hi& 
courage rise the higher, and he the more obstinately 
sustained the combat; and at last a well-aimed shot 
struck the Braneas between wind and water, and 
obliged her to sheer off and careen. While the enemy 
was retiring, Hornby and his little crew sallied out 
from their fastness, and, erecting their fallen ensign,, 
gave three cheers. 

By this time both vessels had driven so near the 
English shore, that immense crowds had assembled to 
be spectators of the action. The Frenchman, having 
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stopped the leak, retnmed to the combat, and poured 
a dreadful volley mto the stern of the Isabella, when 
Captain Hornby was wounded by a ball in the head, 
and bled profusely. The sight of their brave com- 
mander streaming with blood somewhat disconcerted 
his gallant companions ; but he, tying a handkerchief 
round his head, told them the blood had refreshed 
him, and given him strength, and made his head cool, 
and urged them to be at the Frenchman again. On 
this their spirits revived; and again, taking post in 
their close quarters, they sustained the shock of three 
more tremendous broadsides, in returning which, 
they forced the Braneas by a well-aimed shot a second 
time to sheer off and careen. The huzzas of the 
Isabella's crew were renewed, and again the men set 
up their shattered ensign, which was shot through and 
through into honourable rags. 

Andre, who was not deficient in bravery, returned 
to the fight, and, having disabled the Isabella by five 
terrible broadsides, once more summoned Hornby, 
with terrible menaces, to strike his colours. Captain 
Hornby turned to his gallant comrades : '* Tou see 
yonder, my lads," said he, pointing to the shore, " the 
witnesses of our fight?'* It was unnecessary to say 
more — they one and all assured him of their resolution 
to stand by him to the last. And finding them thus 
invincibly determined, he hurled his final defiance to 
the enemy. 

Andr^ immediately ran his ship upon the IsabeUa^s 
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starboard bow, and lashed close alongside where his 
vessel wore. But the men of the Isabella let fly at them, 
and stood at the gangway so menacingly, that his crew 
fell back wavering, and refused to attempt the dangerous 
task of again boarding. Andre was therefore obliged 
to cut the lashings that held the two ships together, 
and to sheer off. Captain Hornby resolved to salute 
the privateer with one parting gun ; and this last shot, 
fired into the stem of the Braneas, happening to reach 
the magazine, it blew up with a tremendous explosion, 
and the vessel instantly went to the bottom. Out of 
seventy-five men, thirty-six were killed or wounded in 
the action, and all the rest, together with the wounded, 
perished in the deep, except three who were picked up 
by an English boat. 

This horrible catastrophe excited the deepest com- 
miseration in the breasts of the brave Hornby and his 
men, but their ship was so shattered that they could 
render no assistance to their ill-fated enemies. 

Captain Hornby afterwards received from his sove- 
reign a large gold medal in commemoration of his 
heroic conduct, which I don't think is surpassed by 
anything in the annals of any nation, and which 
affords us an example of courage, skill, endurance, 
and perseverance that may be well imitated in many 
of the struggles of life. 

There is one anecdote of his boyhood which proves 
the adage, that " the boy is father to the man." Wil- 
liam Hornby was born in a cabin which was formed 
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out of half a boat, stuck on end on the beach, on tho 
coast in the neighbourhood of Aldborough. From his 
earliest childhood he was as much at home on the 
water as on the land, and, with the instinct of a half- 
fledged duckling, which compels it to run for tho 
water the moment it is out of the egg, William Hornby 
could scull a boat at five years of age, and before ho 
was seven, could row a small coble "like a man." 
To him the most tempestuous seas struck no fear, and, 
child as he was, his courage was the talk of the coast. 
On one occasion, in the middle of a dark November 
night, a heavy sea breaking on the shore, and a 
tremendous gale raging from the north-west, a light 
was seen dancing in the offing, about half a cable's 
length from land, and the cries of drowning men 
and the shriek of a woman were heard above the 
roaring of the blast. But a mighty sea was breaking 
on the beach, and no boat could venture off. Even 
the life-boat could not be launched, and there was no 
hope for the stranded wreck without a line could be 
brought from her to the shore. Then it was, in the 
most painful extremity, that this boy, then only in his 
eleventh year, managed to launch his light coble on 
the raging sea, when all at once he was dimly dis- 
cerned on the top of the boisterous billows, for the 
moon had risen. Skilfully using his oars, now on 
the top of a mighty wave, and now lost to sight, 
he at last reached the stranded ship, upon whom the 
waves beat with aU their fury, threatening every 
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moment to break her up. The boy called for a line 
to be thrown him, and in a few minutes bore it to the 
shore. Stouter lines were then hauled from the ship, 
and the crew and all the passengers were saved &om 
IV fate which seemed inevitable. 

This boy, like others who began life nobly, con- 
tinned the same conduct after he became a man, and 
there are many other stories of his courage and bra- 
very on record. 





A EOYAL AND NOBLE BOY OP BBITAIN. 

KING GEOEGE III. 



BOYHOOD bos so many phuBes, and every boy 
difiera bo much from other boys, that it can nerer 
be predicated, even &om the most promieing early 
indicationB, that the most amiable may "turn out 
well;" -while the most nnpromising may tam out 
"mach better than might have been expected." It is 
however pleasing, nevertheless, to record the amiable 
nobihty of youth, even when not accompanied by 
brilliant talents or precocions energies. The early 
days of the prince, afterwards King Geoi^e in., were 
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such as endeared him to the homespun English people 
more than the youthful characteristics of any other 
prince who has ascended the throne of these realms. 

The prince was h©m on the 4th of June, 1788, and 
June the 4th, in my early days, was always longed for 
weeks before*, and always enjoyed in a manner never 
to be forgotten. Loyalty abounded everywhere. Laurel 
leaves, gilt, were in every hat ; blue coats and yellow 
buttons for the boys, and also for the men, with the 
addition of leather breeches and top-boots, and hats 
belonging to a more ancient period. Every farmer in 
the land was desirous of emulating ** Farmer George." 
The good king also emulated, in his turn, the British 
farmer, liked to dine in the middle of the day off a 
boiled leg of mutton and turnips, or a cold shoulder 
roasted, but not cut into the day before, and to ride 
over his broad acres, and to say, '< Blessed are those 
who put faith in the land, for the land will never 
deceive them." 

We have a pretty faithful picture of the prince's 
early days, and the picture is a pleasing one. His 
mother, the Princess of Wales, furnishes the following 
character of the young prince at the age of seventeen. 
She said that he was shy and backward, — ^not a wild, 
dissipated boy, but good-natured and cheerful, with 
many rare and noble quaUties, which he rather kept in 
the background than paraded about him. He had none 
of the grand airs of a prince, but a good many old- 
fashioned, homely virtues, such as speaking the truth. 
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keeping his promises, and being very just, and also 
generous. His education had given her much pain ; 
he was slow at Latin and Greek, and not over fond of 
mathematics. Yet he was patient, and applied himself 
regularly to his work ; but it was very hard work to 
him. He stuck to it, however, and what did come to 
him came by digging and delving, and labouring ii the 
sweat of his brow. 

Horace Walpole, and no one was ever a better judge 
of character, writes of him in his letters to Mon- 
tague : — ** The young king has all the appearance of 
being amiable. There is great grace to temper much 
dignity, and extreme good-nature, which breaks out 
upon all occasions. Indeed, he seems all good-nature, 
and would satisfy everybody. All his speeches are 
obliging. I saw him again yesterday, and was sur- 
prised to find that the levee-room had lost so entirely 
the air of the lion's den. This youthful sovereign does 
not stand in one spot, with his eyes fixed royally on 
the ground, and dropping bits of German news; he 
walks about and speaks kindly to everybody. I saw 
him afterwards on the throne, where he is graceful and 
genteel, sits with dignity, and reads his answers well. 
His first address to Parliament was delivered with such 
propriety and striking dignity, that it formed the topic 
of conversation everywhere." 

Going a little back, his Majesty is represented in his 
twelfth year to have been a tall, well-grown, good- 
looking, and not inelegantly-made youth. He looked 
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homely. His hair, which was of a very light flaxen 
colour, and of profuse growth, he wore in large ring- 
lets on his temples, and held with a rihhon behind. 
Bis complexion was uncommonly fair and florid. His 
dress was plainer than that of the children of opulent 
tradesmen, his manners were gentle, his disposition 
meek, and his temper slow to anger ; indeed, when 
offended, although slow to forget, he was ready to 
forgive. 

The Prince of Wales, his father, was passionately fond 
of rural life ; and, when at Kew, he spent much of his 
time in the gardens and pleasure-grounds ; but he was 
seldom seen without one or more of his children with 
him, and when the hay harvest came on, ho used to 
indulge them in all manner of innocent freedoms, and 
rare sport did they have, — ^the prince being foremost 
in all the fun, rolling and tumbling in the hay with the 
princesses, and making free even with the mowers and 
haymakers, and inciting them to take their full share 
of the delight of the happy season. 

It was a standing rule at Eew that none of the 
prince's labourers, gardeners, or tradesmen were to 
move their hats to himself, the princess, or his family, 
except when spoken to, and then never to use any 
other appellatives than " sir," or " madam." The young 
princes would sometimes take up the gardeners' tools, 
and try to imitate their work, when their father used to 
make them '* pay their footing" of a crown to the men. 
Prince George was particularly fond of taking up the 
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tools of the workmen, — ^now a hammer of the car- 
penter, or a pair of pincers of the smith, — not that he 
wanted so mach to handle their tools, as for the 
pleasure of paying his footing and giving his little 
largesse. 

Prince George's manners, when in his sixteenth 
year, grew perceptibly more and more manly, and 
wholly free from pride and arrogance, or evidence of a 
domineering spirit. In addressing his attendants, he 
was particularly courteous, and always prefaced any 
request by saying, "If you please;" and the more 
humble their rank, the greater was the indulgence he 
extended to their feelings or deficiencies. He was not 
over fond of discovering faults ; but whenever a servant 
misbehaved grossly, which very seldom happened, the 
prince had him dismissed, and, when once discharged, 
there was no returning, as will be seen in the following 
instance. 

A Yorkshire lad, named George Miller, an under- 
groom, offended the prince by cruelty to a horse. The 
prince, although he saw the act just as it was over, did 
not then speak to him, because he felt very angry ; he 
bridled his temper — a great and noble thing for any 
man to do, and doubly noble in a boy. He told his 
equerry to call all the stable boys together, and, after 
severely reprimanding Miller by the express orders of 
his master, he was discharged. The poor lad sorrowed 
terribly, for he was voiy fond of the prince. Watching 
for him the next morning, when he went to look at the 
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horses, he threw himself on his knees, and humbly be- 
sought his royal highness's forgiveness. The prince, 
in a gentle manner, took him by the arm and made 
him rise. " I forgive you, and will recommend you to 
another place, in consequence of your past good con- 
duct, and in the hope that you will never act so again ; 
but I dare not take you again myself, on account of 
the bad example I should set." The poor lad fairly 
sobbed and bellowed, but all would not do, although 
his young master was partial to him ; and MiUer was 
sent over to Holland to the prince's aunt, the Princess 
of Orange. This fact shows that the prince was not 
wanting in two of the finest attributes of kingship 
before he was a king, namely, a strict tone of justice 
and of mercy, which have been said, by high authority, 
to be the brightest jewels in a monarch's diadem. 

In his bodily exercises, riding and fencing were his 
favourite amusements. He was very tall at sixteen ; 
becomingly gay in his attire, but not foppishly so. As 
he got older, he became passionately attached to 
music ; and when his sister or mother prevailed upon 
him to read from the works of Shakespeare, Milton, or 
any of our great poets, his tone and manner were much 
admired, for he had profited well by the instructions of 
the celebrated actor, Quin, who had been engaged by 
the Prince* of Wales to teach him elocution, and who 
afterwards, when hearing the young king deliver his 
first speech to parliament, cried out with exultation, 
•• 1 taught the boy to speak." It was but seldom that 
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ho appeared in public, but when he did, he was hailed 
with every mark of rapture and love. He was kind and 
affectionate to all his brothers and sisters ; but his last 
sister, Caroline, was his favourite, because she was the 
little one, and full of love. She was, too, uncommonly 
beautiful, and no less fascinating in her temper and 
disposition. He often condescended to play with her, 
with as much ardour as a child of her own age, for 
which his friends would sometimes ridicule him. His 
little favourite was, however, so very partial to him, 
that she never was so happy as when in the company 
of "Father George," as she fondly called him. 

Thus kind, gentle, and innocent were the temper, 
manners, and amusements of this prince in his six- 
teenth year. He was not brilliant as a genius, nor 
distinguished for so-called elegant acquirements, but 
sensible, amiable, and admirable, affording the first 
promise of that fine model of a perfect English gentle- 
man which his maturity of manhood exhibited, and all 
the world acknowledged and revered. 

It was on a beautiful morning in the month of 
October, 1760, that the heir to the throne rose at an 
early hour, and, mounted upon his favourite hunter, 
Sampson, rode out to the hundred acres on Banstead 
Downs, where a stag was turned out ; and the prince, 
keen for the chase, anticipated, by the strength and 
size of the noble animal, a hard day's run. Sud- 
denly a horseman covered with dust arrived, and, 
hastily approaching the prince, threw himself off the 
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reeking horse, and bending his knee, hailed him as 
l^g George in., and announced his grandfather's 
death, who had just sunk, by a rupture of the 
aorta, without a struggle. Kennedy, the head hunts- 
man, was close to the new king when the almost 
breathless messenger arrived bearing the important 
tidings. According to his statement, no spark of joy 
appeared in the eyes or flushed the face of the young 
king, who instantly alighted from his noble steed, the 
better to interrogate the bearer of the intelligence 
respecting the manner in which his grandfather had 
been so suddenly attacked, and what degree of pain he 
had endured prior to his dissolution. When convinced 
that his sufferings had been so short, he said, " Poor 
old king ! I little expected these tidings." 

The young monarch was powerfully affected, and 
held his hunting-cap for a short time before his face 
to conceal his tears. Alluding to his grandfather and 
the Princess Amelia, he then said, **God rest his 
soul, and enable her to bear this heavy blow. All 
the pleasures of life are now for ever passed with 
me." While he uttered these words, all his attend- 
ants stood around uncovered. He then gave the 
messenger his purse. 

Such were the kind expressions and feelings of the 
youthful George in. when the death of his aged 
grandfather was announced, which showed that the 
good king had his heart in the right place. He was 
not without sympathy and affection. When the 
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emotions of sorrow were passed, he moanted again into 
his saddle, and taming towards a crowd of noblemen 
and gentlemen who were advancing in haste towards him 
for the purpose of condolence or congratulation, slowly 
waved his hand, as if repelling this untimely intrusion. 
He had not proceeded a mile before Lord Bute was 
seen riding at full speed towards the new monarch, 
and, throwing himself off his breathless horse, would 
on his knees have hailed him as George m., if the 
modest young prince had not shown how strongly 
such demonstrations pained him, and insisted upon 
his lordship forbearing. Before they had reached the 
palace of the Princess Dowager, his mother, the news 
had spread wide around, and he was greeted with 
loud and general acclamation, for his boyhood had 
done him honour, and his gentle bearing had won 
all hearts. 

In the universal burst of national joy which per- 
vaded all ranks of people, the old monarch was soon 
forgotten, and the young king looked up to with 
promise and with hope. He was gentle, docile, and 
amiable, and gave evident tokens of a sincere love 
of the people whom he was now called to govern. On 
Tuesday, the 18th of November, 1760, he went in state 
to parliament. As he passed along in slow procession 
his eyes beheld the truest love and admiration lighting 
up every honest face. The windows were crowded 
by the youthfal beauties of the day, who waved their 
fair hands in token of their admiration, whilst loud 
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hnzzas arose from hoarse throats, which told that 
the lower ranks were no less enthusiastic' than the 
upper ones. These demonstrations of affection con- 
tinued without abatement till the imposing spectacle 
was over. The king was nearly overcome by those 
unlooked-for proofs of a people's love, and was several 
times moved to tears. 

The manhood of the king in no way belied the 
promises of his youth. He was sincerely attached 
to his country. He made choice of a most exemplary 
lady for a wife. Propriety and a strict sense of reli- 
gious obligation formed the basis of his moral conduct, 
moderation and simplicity accompanied his habits and 
manners, while charity and benevolence shed a lustre 
on all his actions. A faithful and affectionate hus- 
band, a fond and assiduous parent, a kind, con- 
siderate, and affable master, he secured the respect 
and attachment of all who approached him. But 
now, alas ! comes what more or less comes to all, a 
drawback upon the felicity which probably would 
have followed a life so harmless and so amiable. His 
majesty had reigned fifty years, a grand jubilee was 
celebrated in honour and gratitude to Almighty God 
for this event, and the people were enthusiastic all 
over the country, in their efforts to do homage to the 
man and his character ; but Providence ordained that, 
at the brightest hour of earthly felicity, the king's 
darling and favourite child, the Princess Amelia, should 
be snatched &om him. While she lay languishing in 
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expectation of her last hour, his Majesty attended her 
constantly, and administered to her every consolation 
that could be drawn from religion, though his own. 
heart suffered acutely as he witnessed the pangs she 
endured; his only consolation was her resigned, 
cheerful, and pious spirit. No murmur escaped her, 
her regard for her venerable parent was constantly 
exhibited, and the following touching scene is re- 
corded. The princess had ordered a ring to be 
prepared, to be given to her af^icted parent as a 
memorial of her. On his usual visit, she placed it 
herself upon his finger, and with a look, such as dying 
people alone can give, said, "Take this token to 
remember me." The afflicted father, whose heart 
was ever a tender one, felt this as if it had been an 
electric shock ; but the king bore her loss, which took 
place a few days after, with pious resignation; for 
when Sir Henry Halford was about to communicate 
the sad intelligence, he interrupted him, and said: — 
** I see by your manner that my poor girl is no more. 
I am prepared for the event. She is happy ! God's 
will be done I " 

But it was not long before his Majesty experienced 
the greatest loss that can befall a human being, be he 
rich or poor — the loss of reason, which, from that 
hour, although he had several lucid intervals after- 
wards, never returned in healthy vigour. It is con- 
soling, however, to reflect that, although his Mcgesty 
was withdrawn from the public duties of his station, 
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and from social or family life, he nevertheless preserved 
good health, was only under nominal restraint, and 
enjoyed every comfort that could be accorded to him. 
In 1819 he seems to have caught a severe cold, which 
led to great prostration of strength ; but he was only 
confined two days to his bed, and expired on the 
29th January, 1820, at Windsor, in his eighty-third 
year. 

The decorum of his private conduct gave a higher 
tone to the public manners, by making the domestic 
virtues the rule of the household, even in those circles 
in whieh, during the previous reigns, they had been 
treated with most neglect. 

His public conduct was regulated by on inflexible 
adherence to that line of conduct which he believed to 
be right. He was the friend of education, and npheld 
Joseph Lancaster against his enemies ; and, more than 
this, he was a good father, a good hasband, a sincere 
friend, and a righteous Mng, and as such, will retwn 
the loving remembrance of the nation through aU time. 





A NOBLE, JeEESEVEEING, SOUTHWAEK BOT. 

JOSEPH LANCASTER. 

A.D. 1789. 



0N£ of the noblest boys of tiie times of the good 
king we have jaat meationcd, waa the son 'of a 
liudesmtin in the horongh of Southwark. To him we 
owe that great impetus to education which commenced 
with the present centory, and in its rapid progress has 
produced a great moral revolution in this country. 
Youog boys ought to nnderBtand something of this, 
and they Bhould also know that none are so humbly ' 
bom but that they may be the iostroments of doing 
a vast amount of good by diligently labouring in the 
Bphere in which thoy are placed by Providence. 
Joseph Lancaster was bom in 1T71. and brought 
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tip in the Borough Eoad, where his father, a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, carried on business as 
a working maker of sieves and wooden bowls. At 
that time the neighbourhood, and particularly Kent 
Street, which is only separated from the Borough 
Eoad by Blackman Street, was one of the chief haunts 
of vice and crime in the metropolis. From the time 
that Joseph's little hands could bend a piece of cane 
he worked at his father's business. He was of a 
reflective, serious turn of mind, and was possessed of 
much originality of character. He was fond of reading, 
having been taught to read by a kind and devoted 
mother, almost as soon as he could speak. There 
were very few books accessible to him in the scantily- 
furnished home of his childhood ; but there was one, 
the best of books, which Joseph perused with great 
delight, and that book was the Bible. Through reading 
and studying his Bible his heart was moved to do 
something to repress the sin, ignorance, and misery 
which he saw around him on every side. He was not 
more than twelve years of age when he gave short 
addresses to evildoers, with a view to show them the 
way to eternal life ; but he was scorned, and ridiculed, 
and even pelted with mud and fllth, and on one occa- 
sion his life was in danger, owing to the ill-treatment he 
had received. This, with other circumstances of an 
unpleasant nature, induced him to leave home and go 
on board a man-of-war as a "powder-monkey." But 
even here Joseph tried to make himself useful, and 
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preached to the sailors on shipboard; but he was 
there quite as much persecuted as he had been on 
shore. Every trick was played upon him that funny 
sailors could invent; and Jack's imagination being 
particularly fertile in funny tricks at all times, you 
may be sure that Joseph was regularly tormented, 
till the captain, finding the ship's company in a state 
of demoralization through his apostleship, took the 
opportunity one night of sending him ashore, and tho 
young missionary had to make his way up to London, 
and back to his father's house, as best he could. 

Nothing daunted, however, by the ill-usage he had 
received, both on land and sea, Joseph, as soon as ho 
got home, formed a project of opening a school for 
poor children, in a little room at the back of his 
father's dwelling. His terms were what he could get, 
and when he could get nothing he taught them for 
nothing. He admitted more than half his scholars 
&ee, and soon had his little room crammed to suffoca- 
tion. This was in 1789, the date prefixed to this 
sketch, when he was only eighteen years of age, and 
he had ninety children in his school. 

It was then that Joseph Lancaster organized the 
system that afterwards went by his name. The system 
was excellent, for it was founded upon discipline and 
obedience to the word of command, while at the same 
time it made the boys teach each other. The older 
more advanced teaching the younger, and both 
taught to command and to obey. Thus the poor 
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lad went on solely, singly, with his heart, his con- 
science, his soul in the work, and his system became 
famous, not the less so because Joseph made it a 
fundamental principle in it that no other book than 
the Bible should be used with respect to religious 
instruction. 

His school increased year by year, and its fame and 
success raised him many bitter enemies, who would, 
had it been possible, soon have put an end to these 
noble labours. But it was too late. Eight hundred 
scholars were being taught by one schoolmaster ; tho 
secret of educating the million was solved, it was 
impossible to set it aside, and the countenance of the 
Duke of Bedford, Mrs. Fry, and other influential phi- 
lanthropists, gave an impetus to the movement till it 
became an institution of the land. 

It was in the year 1805 that King George III., with 
that straightforward independence and firmness of pur- 
pose which ever distinguished him, gave Lancaster his 
patronage and support. He admitted him to a personal 
interview, when he exhibited his system in part before 
the king and queen, who were both delighted. The 
king, upon parting with Lancaster, uttered a noble 
sentiment: — ^^ It is my uish,^* said the king, 'Hhat 
every poor child in my dominions may he able to read 
the Bible:' 

Lancaster now travelled all over the kingdom and 
gave lectures on his system to crowded audiences. Ho 
set up schools in various places, suppl3dng deficiencies 
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with money mostly from his own pocket and the pro- 
ceeds of his lectures. So enthusiastic was he m the 
prosecution of this nohle work, that in 1812 he 
attempted to form a school for children of opulent 
parents, but it was so far from successful that he 
became embarrassed in his circumstances, and put his 
«affairs into the hands of others, who envied his fame, 
and had no sympathy for his misfortunes. He there- 
fore left the scene of his labours in England, and pro- 
ceeded to America in 1818, where he was well received 
and treated with marked honour. He next proceeded 
to Canada in 1829, where several grants of public 
money were made to him for educational purposes. 
Here he again became involved in pecuniary difl&culties, 
and upon his retiring to New York, some of his old 
friends united to purchase him a small annuity, which 
saved him from want, and the more pressing cares of 
life. He died at New York, on the 28rd of October, 
1838. 

Joseph Lancaster was not only a noble boy in his 
youth, but a true noble man of his time. His educa- 
tional system has conferred a greater benefit, not only 
upon his country but upon mankind at large — ^for his 
schools are in every part of the earth — than any other 
undertaking since the preaching of the apostles, and 
affords a lesson to the youngest as well as the humblest 
to make use of the talent that has been given to them, 
— although it may be only one talent, — to the glory of 
God and the good of mankind. 




A NOBLE CLACKMANNAN BOT. 

SIK RALPH ABEECROMBY, 

THE HEHO OS AU^XANSEU. 
A.D. 1801. 



F' is Bald that Ralph Abercromby, who afterweids 
became so great a genetal, did not exhibit in early 
life any of those brilliant qnalitiea which indicate 
fntare greatness. As we cannot see into the fatnre, 
and Bay which grain will grow or which will not, 
or predicate the growth of the gigantic oak from any 
one pony acorn, neither can we always tell what a 
child will be from the indication of infancy, — yet it 
U no less trae, that " the child is father to tho miin." 
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Kalph Abercromby was of Scotch lineage, and bom 
in Clackmannanshire, among the hills of Scotland. An 
old grey chronicler of the village, the parish clerk of 
Menstrie, who had watched him from his cradle, used 
to say of him, in homely style, ** Ealph was douce 
solid lad, no muckle given to daft-like jinks, and liken 
weel to roam about by his lane." 

There is a good deal to be gathered out of this sen- 
tence. He was a " solid " lad. I do not know, but it 
seems to me that solidity is quite as good a character- 
istic as brilliancy ; and that to be ** no muckle given 
to daft-like jinks " — silly tricks — ^is not a bad letter of 
recommendation; and tp roam about by one's-self 
among the great teachers of flood and fell, of moun- 
tain heights, and in solemn pine forests, where the 
spirit of woods holds converse with us in solemn 
whisperings — ^is a habit pregnant with much to lay 
the foundation of future glory. The great and good 
men of ancient days, before entering upon some noble 
mission, used to withdraw themselves from the busy 
haunts of men, from the idle frivolities of cities and 
the stupid follies of the day, and walk away to the wild 
and inhospitable desert, where all was quietude and 
peace, and where God walked in the solemn silence. 

It is from such lonely scenes that the mind seems 
to have elbow-room to rehearse its thoughts, to prove 
the feathers of its aspiring wings, and to make its 
short flights upwards ; and therefore it is that most 
men might think that Kalph Abercromby " did show 
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no sign'* of what he was to be. There shone forth, 
through the custom of his lonely ramblings among the 
moors and mountains, a dim and steady light — ^not 
like that of the will-o'-the-wisp — that was as the morn- 
ing-star of his future day. 

But the earth is never quite barren ; in the desert- 
sands there are little green spots where trees spring up 
and flowers grow. The lichen is found on the most 
flinty rock ; and human sympathy finds a place to 
vegetate where its presence would hardly be sus- 
pected; there is no spot so lonely that the heart 
cannot turn it into a paradise, or plant in it some 
generous deed. 

This is well exemplified by an anecdote of the 
early days of Abercromby, and in reference to his 
solitary rambles. It was when he was about thirteen 
years old that he strolled from his home one fine 
evening in the middle of June, and bent his footsteps to- 
wards a spot called Murk Gullie, a gorge in the moun- 
tains, through which dashed a rocky torrent, famous 
for its salmon. Ealph was no fisher, but nothing 
delighted him more than to see the salmon darting 
and shooting beneath the falls, or leaping over them 
to make their way to the higher parts of the river, 
where they might deposit their spawn in safety. And 
so, sauntering along, with his thoughts somewhat 
engrossed as to his future course of life and his eman- 
cipation from tutorage, and now and then sitting down 
to admire the beauty of the descending sun, as it sunk 
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behind the blue peaks of the high hill, which it bathed 
with glory — and not forgetting, for he was brought 
up as a strictly religious child from his cradle, to 
turn his thoughts from earthly to heavenly pros- 
pects, he sat down and fell into what is .called a 
reverie. 

From this he was startled by the sudden appear- 
ance of a lad, somewhat bigger than himself, looking 
not very much unlike a young Orson. He was, for the 
most part naked ; his legs, feet, and arms were bare ; 
he had no bonnet on his head, which was covered with a 
profusion of red hair, and his kilt was ragged, as were 

• 

his plaid and jerkin; his aspect was rude and fierce, 
and his voice uncouth. He was on the other side of 
(he splashing and foaming current when Ealph first 
beheld him ; and, giving a loud whoop or hallo, like 
the screaming of an eagle, with wonderful agility he 
leaped, by means of a pole which he had in his hand, 
close over against the spot where the '' douce solid 
lad was sitting." 

« Hurraugh ! " was his bluff salutation, as he came 
upon his feet to the ground ; and he stood and stared 
at Ralph with glowing face and flashing eyes. " Hur- 
raugh 1 " said he again, in a kind of grunt, at which 
Ealph rose quietly on his feet, and fixed his eyes 
calmly on the apparition. The boy then struck his 
staff or pole on the ground, looked defiantly, and 
stamped his foot, uttering a few words in Gaelic, 
which in English are equivalent to '^ What do you do 
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here ? " To which Kalph replied in the same tongue, 
** No hann." 

" You have no business here," said the lad. ** You 
are frightening the fish/' 

** I had no intention of frightening the fish,'* replied 
Balph. 

"You have," returned the boy; "and you will 
come to shoot them to-morrow as they make their 
leaps. So go ye back, or I will make your pate or 
this club fly to shivers." 

" I will not go back for your threats," said Ealph. 
" What right have you to threaten me ? " 

"I am the laird's son ; ay, and his elder son 
too ; and this is my father's estate, and so are the 
fish ; and you have no right to come and look at them." 

Ealph felt that he was a trespasser, and had no 
right to be where he was ; but he did not like to be 
made to go back on compulsion. He thought such a 
course would smack of cowardice, particularly as the 
young laird was much bigger thaa himself, and was 
also armed with a cudgel; and so he made up his 
mind for a tussle. 

" Go back ! " said the laird, flourishing his weapon. 

** I won't," said Ealph. Whereupon, before he 
could assume the least position of defence, the young 
laird's pole came down upon his bonnet with a crack 
that echoed among the rocks, and felled him to the 
ground. The young savage then stood over him in a 
menacing attitude, threatening to strike again, and 
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would have done so, bat that Ealph, who soon reco- 
vered himself, snatched the pole out of his hand, 
leaped to his feet, and dealt the laird a stroke which 
put him also *' hors de combat." He too was up as 
nimbly as Ralph had been ; and now the two fell upon 
each other with the greatest fury, and the contest 
went on. The wild ferocity of the laird was met with 
cool courage by Ralph ; but the superior strength and 
weight of the former had the advantage, and at length 
the latter was overpowered, and, sorely bruised and 
beaten, lay at the mercy of his conqueror, who, giving 
him several severe kicks, although from shoeless feet, 
left him to his reflections. 

The laird now prepared to recross the stream by 
the same means he had crossed it ; but in making his 
vault, the pole, which had been so roughly used upon 
each other's bodies, snapped in twain, and the lad fell 
among the rocks into the water, which bubbled and 
rushed over him. He tried to rise, but he found 
himself powerless, for one of his legs was broken. 
He screamed with agony, as well as with fear. Ralph 
heard his cries, and saw the peril. Although sadly 
bruised, and almost stunned, he managed to " gather 
himself on end," and went to his assistance, and, after 
much difficulty, succeeded in drawing him from the 
scene of his disaster to a little knoll, out of the fdry 
of the torrent. 

With the kindest attention, he laid the laird on his 
ack, and proceeded to examine his limbs ; he soon 
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found that one of his legs was broken, for the bone 
had sent its splinters up through the flesh. What was 
Ralph to do ? He had ** no skill in surgery,'* as Fal- 
staff said of honour ; but he was not without that 
** dangerous thing," a " little knowledge," for a few 
months before one of his mother's servants had met 
with a similar accident in the breaking of his arm, 
and he had watched with much interest the operation 
of setting it, the application of splints, and the like. 
This little knowledge he had afterwards himself 
applied, in the case of a broken-legged dog, with com- 
plete success, and he was now determined to try his 
skill in bone-setting on his young enemy. He accord- 
ingly made some slivers from one of the trees that 
hung over the river, and having fashioned them into 
the proper shape, soon succeeded in reducing the 
fracture of the bone, by bringing both the broken 
parts into exact union under the flesh, and then care- 
fully securing them with the splints, which he bound 
up in the most elaborate and careful manner by slips 
of his own plaid, which he tore up for the purpose. 
But this was all he could do, except giving his patient 
water from the fall, and consoling and comfoi*ting him 
with kind words and attentions. But, alas ! the night 
was coming on ; the dark clouds collected heavily on 
the mountains ; and the wild screams of the eagles 
indicated that a tempest was not far ofif. Suddenly a 
thick darkness spread far and wide, and the thunder 
rolled in the distance and reverberated from peak to 

M 
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peak on every side, like the discharge of terrible 
artillery. 

** Do not ye leave me ! Pray, do not ye leave me ! " 
uttered the young laird. ** For if you leave me, I 
shall be sure to die, or the eagles will come down and 
pick out my eyes, and I shall not be able to fight with 
them.*' 

** I will not leave you," said Ralph, pressing the 
boy's hand. " Fortune made you my enemy, and 
misfortune has made me your friend ; though all the 
thunders of the summer rage around me, and the 
lightning may run about like fiery serpents, I will not 
leave you." 

And the thunders did roll louder and louder, tiU the 
earth seemed to quiver, and the lightning did fly 
about like fiery serpents. All the mountains seemed in 
a blaze ; and the rain descended in a fearful deluge 
through the night. But when the morning dawned, 
it showed Ralph Abercromby and the young Laird of 
Moffat together as brothers, one nearly exhausted by 
patient watching, and the other by an anguish that 
could not be subdued ; and, when the day was up, 
Ralph soon scaled the rocks, and leaped the torrents, 
and crossed the fells, till he came to the poor 
lad's homestead, and brought such assistance as was 
necessary to ensure his safety. 

There are few deeds more noble than to forgive and 
to succour an enemy, to return good for evil ; and, 
after having played the lion, to put on the character 
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of the lamb. This Ralph had done to the very letter, 
and from that hour the two lads became cemented in 
the firmest bonds of friendship. They went to the 
wars together, and fought side by side, till the young 
laird fell at the battle of the Helder Point in Holland. 

Ralph's career was a military one. He entered the 
army in 1766 as a cornet in the third regiment of 
Dragoon Guards, and in 1787 had reached the rank 
of Major-general. When the war broke out with 
France, in 1793, he accompanied the Duke of York to 
Holland, where he acquitted himself with honour and 
a bravery not surpassed. During the prosperous 
commencement of this campaign his personal bravery 
was conspicuous ; but, great as that was, it was 
eclipsed by his humanity and tenderness, in the dis- 
astrous sequel, to the sick and wounded troops, whom 
he was charged to conduct in their retreat. 

An armament containing nearly twenty thousand men 
was placed under Sir Ralph's guidance, to act against the 
French in Egypt, the army there having been deserted 
by Bonaparte. The force landed at Aboukir on the 
8th of March, 1801, fighting for every inch of ground, 
and driving the enemy back at all points. The British 
then occupied New Alexandria, where on the 21st of 
the same month a memorable battle was fought. In 
the conflict Sir Ralph had his horse shot under him, 
and was severely wounded ; but, not to dishearten the 
troops, he concealed his situation from all around him 
till after the action, when he fainted through weakner.H 
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and loss of blood. He was conveyed to the ship of 
Lord Keith, the admiral of the fleet ; bnt his woond 
was mortal, and be died on the 2Bth of May, the body 
being carried to Valetta, in Malta, for sepultare, aa 
you will find recorded on his monnment, raised by 
Parliament in St. Paul's Cathedral, to hia memoij. 

Among all his m^ny signal victories, there was not 
one which did him more honour than the little episode 
in his life which occurred at the salmon falls of Men- 
strie ; for there is nothing more noble than the virtne 
of forgiveness, the returning of good for evil, and the 
helping of a distressed enemy. He who exercises 
himself in such conduct need not fear the shall of 
death whenever it may strike him. 





A EOTAL AND NOBLE BOT OP FEANCE. 

NAPOLEON FRANgOIS BONAPARTE, 

KING OF ROME. 



A S early ae six o'clock in the morning on the 20Ui 
■^^ of March, 1811, the gardens of the Taileries were 
crowded with personB of all ranks and conditions. A 
sea of beads was looking upwards towards the win- 
dows of the palace of Napoleon I., and balf-a- million 
of anxious ears were intently listening for the booming 
of the artillery. It had been made known that there 
woold be twenty-one discbarges of cannon in tbe 
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event of a girl being born, but that one hundred would 
announce the birth of a prince. No sooner had the 
first discharge taken place than the most profound 
silence reigned through a multitude previously beyond 
measure clamorous ; but no sooner had the twenty- 
second report sounded than bursts of enthusiasm were 
heard in every direction. During this excitement, the 
Great Napoleon, stationed behind one of the window- 
curtains of the apartment, enjoyed the scene of the 
universal intoxication" of pleasure, which most sensibly 
affected him. The public regarded the child just bom 
as a hostage of peace and tranquillity for France, and 
for the establishment of a new and better dynasty than 
that which had been the cause of so much bloodshed, 
and it was well for Frenchmen to rejoice. 

Such were the precise facts attending the birth of 
the King of Rome, who received, before he was a day 
old, an ovation such as had not been witnessed for 
centuries. A day or two afterwards the child was held 
out in the arms of his imperial parent to receive the 
deafening plaudits of the multitude. Splendid medals 
were struck in honour of the event, among which one 
in particular, representing Napoleon in the act just 
described, ranks among the chefs-d'ceuvre of the me- 
dallic art. 

Nothing could surpass the emperor's fondness for 
his boy ; as a proof of which, during the disastrous 
campaigns that speedily followed his infancy, his 
father never travelled without a beautiful small bust in 
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bronze of Lis child, which Eoustan, the Mameluke, had 
orders every night to put on a small table beside his 
camp bedstead, the image being by day placed on the 
writing-table. The bronze figure was mounted upon a 
pedestal of pure gold, and on the Emperor's first abdi- 
cation, on the 4th of April, 1814, and departure for 
the island of Elba, Eoustan is said to have appro- 
priated the image, and to have sold it for the value of 
the gold. 

But there was pure gold in the prince himself, which 
could neither be purloined nor sold. That gold was 
his innate nobility of disposition, which exhibited itself 
in his earliest days. 

The mother of a conscript one day presented herself 
at the entrance of the Tuileries, stating that she had a 
petition to be presented to the young King of Rome. 
It was in vain that the officers of the household told 
her she could not pass. The mother persisted, till at 
last the altercation reached the ears of the Emperor, 
who immediately ordered her to be admitted. She 
stated her object, and produced the petition ; and the 
Emperor, having received it into his hands, he pro- 
ceeded to the cradle of his child, reading the prayer 
aloud, which was to entreat that the son of the appli- 
cant might not be sent to the army, as, in such case, 
the widowed mother would be left without the means 
of support. The Emperor, in conclusion, in an audible 
voice, asked whether the young King of Eome com- 
plied with the prayer of the petition; to which, of 
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course, receiving no answer, the Emperor, turning to 
the poor woman, informed her that, as no reply had 
heen given, silence of course argued consent ; and the 
youth was freed from the obligation of serving in the 
army. The anecdote, if it proves nothing else, shows 
that the first Napoleon was desirous that his son 
should be trained in the more amiable characteristics 
of human nature. 

On the attainment of his second year, the young 
King of Eome uniformly attended the breakfast meals 
of his father, at which the empress was always present. 
As soon as the young Napoleon was able to speak, he 
was fond of asking questions, and when he could give 
utterance to the higher desires of his mind, he would 
say, ** What shall I do to please the Emperor to-day ? 
or what shall I do to make mamma happy ? " When he 
was but a little older, and understood that there were 
other people in the great world without the palace, as 
well as the little world within it, he would inquire 
** What good thing shall I do for the poor people that I 
see under the windows ? " He was particularly pleased 
at seeing the company promenade in the gardens of the 
Tuileries; and when he saw some poor and ragged 
children among the crowd, he would say, ** There are 
poor children who have no hoops or tops to play with. 
Let me give them some of mine." 

It was not long ere the young king observed that 
crowds of persons entered the palace with large 
packets of papers in their hands, and he inquired of 
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his governess what it meant. She informed him that 
they were distressed persons who presented themselves 
to solicit favours of his father. From that time, as 
often as he saw a petitioner pass, he screamed out, 
wept, and would not be quieted until the papers were 
brought to him, which he uniformly presented to his 
father the following morning when at breakfast. 

The young Napoleon was not, however, without his 
faults. He was, on most occasions, good natured and 
tractable, and would listen to reason; but he never 
theless partook of the nature of his father, being 
impetuous in his temper, and of a very excitable dis- 
position. One day something having displeased him, 
he tjirew himself down on the carpet in a paroxysm of 
fury, and his governess, Madame de Montesquieu, in 
vain tried to pacify him. She at length took him to 
the window of the palace, and showed him a great 
mob of people, who were making loud outcries against 
one of the emperor's ministers. 

**Do you see these people?'* said she; "they are 
as mad and furious as you are. Now do you suppose 
if you are as mad and furious as they are, you can 
govern them?" The boy paused for an instant, and 
then, running to the arms of his governess, said : "I 
see I am very naughty, and I will try to govern 
myself, so that I shall be the better able to govern the 
people." This circumstance, as the emperor observed 
to Count Las Cases at St. Helena, afforded a very dif- 
ferent lesson to that addressed by M. de Yilleroi to 
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Louis XV. : " Behold all these people, my prince ; 
they belong io you. All the men you see yonder are 
yours.'* 

But the noble sentiments of this young prince were , 
not destined to reach maturity in the land of his birth. 
The great Napoleon led his armies into Bussia to be 
destroyed, and at length the combined powers of 
Bussia, Prussia, Austria, and England compelled him 
to renounce the crown of France, and condemned him 
to exile, first to the island of Elba, and upon his 
breaking his parole, and raising his standard again in 
France, afterwards, when he was thoroughly routed 
at Waterloo, to St. Helena. Young Napoleon was 
deprived of his title of King of Bome, created Duke 
de Beichstadt, and placed, under the care of his 
grandfather, the Emperor of Austria, who became 
greatly attached to him, and sought so to conduct his 
education that he would have no ambition to follow in 
the footsteps of his father. 

The circumstances of the times in some degree 
justified this step, but even the seclusion in which he 
was at first brought up, and the tutelage to which 
his boyhood was subject could not eradicate the noble 
instincts which had been implanted in him by nature, 
and which could not fail to set his character in the most 
favourable light, as the following anecdote will show. 

Monsieur Mery, a French gentleman, at the close 
of the year 1829, visited Vienna for the express 
purpose of procuring an interview with the Duke de 
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Reichstadt. He was the author of a poem on the 
deeds of the great Napoleon, and wished to present it 
to his son. He waited upon the Grand Chamherlain 
to the Emperor, making known the object of his visit, 
and was referred to Count Diebechstein, whose 
especial care it was to guard the young prince from 
what might be considered dangerous intrusions, so very 
properly M. Mery did not obtain the desired interview, 
his poem being of a political and exciting nature. 

Yet it has been surmised that, notwithstanding the 
seclusion in which his boyhood was passed, some 
indirect communication had, however, been made to 
the lad ; for he appeared absorbed with some idea 
that seemed to have taken possession of his mind; 
he did not attend to the accustomed duties of his 
studies ; when on a sudden, striking his forehead with 
vehemence, at the same time testifying a degree of 
impatience, he suffered these words to escape him : — 
** But what do they intend to do with me, then ? Do 
they imagine that I possess the genius of my father ? " 

From this it was inferred by his governors that 
some letter or indiscreet slip of paper had reached 
him, and that for a moment he had been made ac- 
quainted with the strict tutelage under which he had 
been placed ; or perhaps of the desire of the French 
people, then so dissatisfied with the rule of Charles 
X., for him to take the place of his father upon the 
throne of France. He was strictly interrogated. At 
first he refused to answer ; but being at length iia- 
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His loss will be mncb regretted, for be is good, 
true, and kind-hearted." 

And BO the yonng prince pasBcd away from earth, 
on the 22nd of July, 1832, aged 21, withoat knowing 
either much of its pleasoree or ita pains, and less of 
its 'wickedness. How great was his triumph in death 1 
Uow great through innocence and nobility of mind 
and the inward conviction of tnith and light 1 It is 
true that man is bom to live in the world, to fight the 
battles of the world, and to spnm the world's temp- 
tations to sin, but there is no state in which man is 
not responsible to his Maker, or not called upon to 
do his duty in that state of life in which be may be 
placed — firmly, resolutely, and nobly. The example 
of the young Napoleon teaches us to submit ourselves 
cheerfully to that destiny which Providence has decreed, 
and never, for the sake of our self- aggrandisement, 
to jeopardise the well-being of others. 





A NOBLE SELF-DENTINO SWISS BOY. 

THE REV. FKLIX NEFF. 

A.D. 1826. 



"VTOTHING can ba more tonchiDg than to behold a 
■^ < lone widow and an only child eitting down by the 
fireless grate of penary, "steeped in poverty to the 
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very lips," yet trusting in the providence of God for 
help and direction. This touching picture rises into 
sublimity when the mother is seen making an altar of 
her knee, and infant hands clasped in prayer are with 
the head raised heavenwards, with tte lark's morning 
song, or the thrush's evening hymn, under the tearful 
beamings of a mother's eye. Such a picture was 
realized in the early life of Felix Neflf, who was bom 
at Geneva in the year 1799, and was indebted to his 
widowed mother for the first rudiments of learning, 
and for those early impressions which always more or 
less influence our future life. When a child, he was a 
child of noble ideas, lofty thoughts of enthusiasm and 
devotion. His boyish joy was to be alone with nature 
in her most quiet solitudes, to breathe his holy aspira- 
tions with the purest air on the mountain tops, and to 
meditate upon Christian duty, and the devotion of his 
coming life to the service of Christ, his " Redeemer," 
by making himself useful to his fellow-men. 

His first efibrt was to labour for things that were 
honest. He was not afraid of work — of labour with 
the hands — of the sweat of the brow. At fourteen he 
engaged himself to a gardener, and at sixteen he 
added head work to his hand work, and published his 
thoughts upon trees. But as he grew older, and the 
fever of a military life was raging high in his district, 
at seventeen we find him a private in the military 
service, and, two years after, a sergeant of artillery. 
Here .he soon showed that he was not only a soldier of 
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his country, but a soldier of the Gross ; and so earnest 
was he in his warfare against Satan, and assiduous in 
seeking the saving of souls, that he was advised, as the 
serious turn of his mind was so strongly marked, to 
prepare himself for the Christian ministry, which he 
did by the study of the Scriptures and that earnest 
privilege of prayer, which in the end enables the 
believer to overcome all things. 

Felix Neff was but nineteen when he put on his 
spiritual armour ; even thus early a man in mind, a 
man in heart, and a man in spirit — for the spirit of the 
Lord was upon him — and so he took holy orders, and 
officiated first at Neufchatel, Berne, and the Pays de 
Yaud, then at Grenoble, and afterwards among the 
Swiss Cantons, with an energy, enthusiasm, and 
devotedness, allowing himself scarcely time for his 
meals and necessary rest and quiet, toiling incessantly 
from early morning to the latest hours of the night. 
Often, after the labours of the day, half through the 
night was he earnestly praying, exhorting, and minis- 
tering to the sick. Walking miles to and fro — ^now 
half frozen by the cold ; now scorched by the sun ; often 
foot-weary and hungered, but never disheartened, per- 
forming four or five services a day, and in every way 
'* ministering'* to the people around him with all the 
affection of apostolic and evangelic love. 

Soon after Felix Nefif was placed in a remarkable 
district of the High Alps; and here, amid all the 
grandeur and terror of Alpine scenery, among the 
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roaring of cataracts, or the dreadful thunders of the 
avalanche, it was his privilege to be the harbinger of 
the glad tidings of salvation to poor benighted moun- 
taineers, and that, too, amidst difficulties of travelling 
that would have appalled the stoutest heart. But he 
had that with him which warmed his heart, even in 
the eternal snows, and animated his spirits through 
the dark and devious paths of the deepest defiles, and 
over the raw gusty summits that lay in his way. This 
earnestness in seeking for Christ's sheep that were dis- 
persed abroad through the far-scattered hamlets of this 
inhospitable country never slackened, and was only 
varied by incidents of his great anxiety for the winning 
of souls — often by hair-breadth escapes among the 
mountains, of desolate travels in the shades of night, 
going from village to village — ^now to the abrupt height of 
the icy pinnacle, now to the dismal depths of the rocky 
ravine, ever anxious to feed hungry souls with the bread 
of life — to extend the pastoral crook of the " Good 
Shepherd,'* and, if necessary, following humbly in the 
footsteps of his Master, by giving his life for the sheep. 
Nor did this noble young man confine himself to the 
spiritual wants of his parishioners, but he attempted to 
improve their temporal circumstances, for he believed 
this to be an indispensable work of Christian duty. 
Their agricultural system was bad in the extreme. 
Neff had been a gardener, and he descended to the 
Ineanest difficulties of the spade with them, collecting 
and digging-in the manure with his own hands. He 
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devoted mnch time in the planting season to traversing 
the valleys, going into the gardens and fields where his 
parishioners were planting potatoes, and, taking the 
hoe or spade ont of the labonrer's hand, would plant a 
few rows himself; and having observed, after one 
season, that their pastor's plan was better than their 
own, they adopted it, and in the end obtained better 
crops. On one occasion, bnt not without difficulty, to 
repair an ancient aqueduct for the preservation of the 
water of the winter months for the droughts of sum- 
mer, assisting as a common labourer, he worked with 
them, directing, and animating them. At another 
time plying the pickaxe, both by his example and 
advice he gave impetus to the progress of others. 
It was the shepherd, not taking the fleece, but ex- 
hausting his own strength that all the wool should be 
theirs. The work accomplished, the labour ceased, 
with thanksgiving and worship and praise to Him 
who was the life and the strength of this as every 
other good work. 

In the same way did Neff work in the building of 
the school for the poor mountain children. He per- 
suaded each family in his parish to furnish a man who 
should consent to work under his directions; and, 
having first measured out with line and plummet, and 
levelled the ground, he marched at the head of his 
company to the torrent, and selected stones for the 
building. This labour was continued until the mate- 
rials were all ready at hand. The walls then began to 
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rise, and in one week from the commencement the ex- 
terior masonry work was completed, and the roof was 
put over the room. The windows, doors, tables, and 
seats were not long before they were completed, and 
Dormilleuse, for the &:st time probably in history, saw a 
public school-room erected, and the process of instruc- 
tion entered upon. It was here, however, that the 
young apostle of the Alps may be said to have sacri- 
ficed his life. The severe winters of 1826-7, and thg 
unremitting attention he paid to his duties and to his 
School were his death-blow. 

Neff added to his school a sort of Normal School 
for teachers, and here he was, from sunrise to break- 
fast at eleven o'clock, employed in teaching adults; 
he had, indeed, unwearied and constant occupation in 
bringing his pupils into a proper state of information, 
but no efforts were spared. Sacred history, geography, 
the common elements of knowledge, were all success- 
fully treated by the youthful pastor, who added to 
them lessons in music, and he taught his pupils to 
sing admirably. Thus shut up among the most com- 
fortless scenes of nature, enveloped in the snow from 
November till April, with fourteen hours of hard study 
a day, Neff found his strength failing ; and, after the 
winter of 1825, the cold spring of 1826, the severe 
duties of presiding over the normal school, and of 
visiting the distant churches at stated and regular 
intervals, overwhelmed him with fatigue, and he be- 
came fully convinced that his career must soon end. 
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The long-continued excitement and anxiety, the oft- 
repeated journeys on foot in all weathers, the sharp- 
ness of the mountain air, and the suffocating heat of a 
small room in which so many persons were crowded 
together day after day, — these, with the everlasting 
labour of speaking, deprivation added to hard work, 
coarse food, and the unwholesome quality of it, 
brought on weakness of stomach, weakness of lungs, 
•weakness of brain, weakness of heart, and, indeed, 
weakness everywhere. In fact, Neff was ** used up " 
almost before he knew what the strength of manhood 
was, and he dropped from the just- opened blossom 
into decay. Yet he would not relax ; he struggled 
through the summer of 1826 pretty well, and when the 
winter came he resumed his labours in the school 
with a cheerful serenity. He preached often, some- 
times on the rock and sometimes half-buried in snow, 
and having suffered a severe accident by the fall of an 
avalanche, which partly buried him in the midst of his 
labours, he became at last incapable of attending to 
his duties, and on the 17th of April, 1827» he was 
compelled to leave for ever his affectionate flocks, so 
widely scattered among the mountains. 

He was attended with the most faithful devotion by 
those he had instructed, and the heads of families and 
the children met him to bid him adieu with unfeigned 
sorrow. He preached a farewell sermon, being scarcely 
able to stand in the pulpit, and felt a deep struggle on 
leaving the friends he had so dearly loved. Then he 
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journeyed homewards. At Plombieres he addressed 
the gay throng who frequented it for the sake of 
fashion, or for their health, but he was now waning 
fast, and his sufferings were becoming extreme, yet he 
bore all with patience and resignation. One who was 
near him, and witnessed his dying scene, remarks that 
he never heard a murmur escape from his lips. He 
bore all with patience and resignation, and was 
grateful for the services his friends afforded him. 
He often threw his arms about their necks, embraced 
them, and exhorted them vdth all his soul to devote 
themselves to God. Knowing his love for sacred 
music, they frequently assembled in a room near his 
own, and sang in an under-tone verses of his favourite 
hymns. This singing filled his soul with a thousand 
feelings and recollections, and affected him so much 
that they were obliged to discontinue it. 

He made presents to his friends, and set apart re- 
ligious books suitable to what he imagined to be the 
spiritual condition of each for their perusal, and gave 
others to those to whom he hoped to be useful, and un- 
derlined those passages worthy their serious thoughts. 

The last letter he wrote was addressed to his friends 
among the Alpine regions. It was full of expressions 
of tenderness and the love of the Redeemer, and at its 
close he said : — 

*' Adieu, dear friend Andre Blanc, Antoine Blanc; 
all my friends ; the Pelissiers, whom I love tenderly ; 
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Francis Dumont and his wife ; beloved Deslors, Emile 
Bonnelly Alexandrine and her mother ; all the brethren 
and sisters of Mens adieu ! adieu ! I ascend to our 
Father in entire peace. Victory! victory! victory! 
through Jesus Christ 1 

** Felix Nefp." 

On the last night of his life it was necessary to 
attend him constantly, to hold him in his convulsive 
struggles, to support his fainting head, to wipe the 
icy perspiration from his forehead, and to bend or 
straighten his stiffened limbs — ^the centre of his body 
only retained any warmth. For four hours his eyes 
were observed raised to Heaven; each breath that 
escaped his panting bosom seemed accompanied by a 
prayer ; and at that awful period when the heaviness 
of death was on him, in the ardent expression of his 
supplication he appeared more animated than ever. 
The power of faith was so visible in his countenance 
that he imparted fresh faith to those who stood by. 
His soul seemed hovering on his lips, and panted for 
eternity. At last, all so well understood what his 
vehement desire was, that with one impulse they 
ejaculated, '* Gome, Lord Jesus ! come quickly I *' Soon 
after, Neff was at rest. 

The character of this mountain pastor, young as he 
was, will ever be worthy of contemplation and imita- 
tion. It is not many who are placed by circumstances 
in such a field of exertion ; but there arc other scenes 
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equally sablime with the rocks and cataracte, the 
peaks and ravmes, in "which Chriatian effort is atill 
wautiDg, and no one, however young, but has an 
opportunity of becoming the Christian hero, if he likes. 
The heights of wickedness have to be scaled, the 
depths of misery to be soanded, and the love of Christ 
to be spread abroad, aithongb peril may Bnrround us 
lit every step. 





A NOBLE BOY OF ANNAN. 

CAPTAIN HUGH CLAPPERTOK. 

A.D. 1S27. 



THE spirit of bold and liazurdoua enterprise is oro 
of the proudest boasts of our land, and tbose who 
willingly engage in such dangore and diiEcnIties as this 
spirit engenders will always possess the highest claims 
npon ns, as entitled to all honour and admiration at 
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Among the many noble sons of England who have 
been famons for snch enterprise, few are more promi- 
nent than Hugh Clapperton, the son of a country 
surgeon, who was bom near Annan, in North Britain, 
in the year 1788, and brought up on the borders in 
Teviotdale. 

He was placed under an old, blind schoolmaster, 
who, notwithstanding his loss of sight, could, as he 
said, see many noble qualities of mind and heart in 
young Clapperton. One of his chief characteristics 
was the readiness with which he shared with his 
schoolfellows all the presents which were made to 
him. He was not the boy to put his plum-cake 
into his box, but to distribute it tp all. He was 
equally ready to do a kind turn for every one, and 
when a scrape was got into, he never minded taking 
upon himself all the blame, that he might excuse 
others, and so it was that he became a favourite among 
his school-fellows, who were ready to follow and to 
support him on all occasions. 

Boys, too, are fond of enterprise, and there are 
few things they will not attempt when their pluck and 
courage are involved. Clapperton, from the earliest 
age, exhibited his passion for exploit and adventure. 
Many were his efforts to overcome the dangers of 
flood and fleld, among the hills of Teviotdale ; and no 
wonder, for they are full of romance, and chivalry. 

Often did he lament that the days of knight-errantry 
and chivalry were gone ; had they not been so, nothing 
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would have delighted him more than to have equipped 
himself in mail, and with his proud charger made the 
tour of Europe, like St. George, to redress the sorrows 
of ill-used maidens, and to punish recreant knights and 
cruel tyrants. But the days of the chivalry of knight- 
errantry are passed, although, luckily for us, the chivalry 
of noble thought and noble daring yet remains, and a 
large portion of the earth's surface opens up a field for 
its exertion. 

The district in which Clapperton resided during the 
years of his boyhood was a wild and romantic one 
— mountains and hills, deep ravines, black moors, 
barren heaths and extensive forests — all of which he 
longed to explore, and his longings were shared by his 
school-fellows, for he had inspirited them to deeds of 
heroism, and they were ready to follow him anywhere. 

There was an old woman who lived close to the 
borders, who was full of old stories and strange 
anecdotes concerning the surrounding districts, and 
often would Clapperton wade to her cottage through 
the deepest snow, on cold winter nights, to hear tales 
of ancient times from her withered lips. One of 
these stories related to the forest, only a few miles 
distant, which according to her version was a charmed 
forest, inaccessible at its centre, where there was 
a deep and broad lake, and a hideous cave, in 
which lived a dragon, fearful and terrible, which had 
for years spread terror through the neighbourhood, 
and even far beyond it. According to the old wife, 
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many and many a resolute youth had gone to seek 
the dragon y hut without success. All had either heen 
lost in the lahyrinth of trees, or fallen into the lake, 
or hecn destroyed hy the dragon, or disposed of in 
some mysterious manner — ^but they were never known 
to return, and so it was that the haunted forest 
was hardly ever trodden by the foot of man or boy, 
and the dark pines grew, year after year, till the 
lightning scathed their tops, and they fell without any 
blow from the woodman's axe ; and the wild animals, 
both birds and beasts, lived and died there without 
molestation, as they do in the interminable forest 
solitudes of the western continent of America. 

The account of such a field for enterprise excited 
the feelings of the boy, who was not slow in com- 
municating what he had heard to his schoolfellows. 
It was at that time the custom in Scotland during the 
long holidays, to permit boys to go on a lengthened 
ramble over the mountains for days together, and it 
was arranged by Clapperton, with a few of hJs mates, 
that they should take advantage of this coming time, 
and explore the forest and search for the dragon. 
They did not doubt of its existence, not they, for boys 
are too full of faith and hope ; and so when the 
holiday time came they proceeded to equip and pro- 
vision themselves for the projected adventure. They 
laid in a large store of haddock and bannock, and 
armed themselves, as well as they might, with stout 
ciidgcla and small hatchets, and "with spears which 
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ihey manufactured in their leisure hours. With these 
they set off at a very early hour in the middle of June. 
They had to walk for some miles to the verge of 
the forest, hut this they accomplished in a comparative 
short time, and hefore the sun was in its zenith they 
plunged into the gloom of the mighty pine-trees. All 
was dim and silent and solemn, and the silence 
especially struck the little party with awe. As the 
midday breeze came on they heard the awful whisper- 
ing on the tops of the highest branches of the fir-trees, 
which seemed like the voice of God in the silence, 
and as Clapperton said, many years after, when re- 
lating this exploit, it awoke in his heart feelings he 
could never forget. And so the boys walked on and 
on in the dim shade of the forest, now amid the 
chequered light of the thinner of the trees, and now 
in the deep shadows of the more luxuriant of the 
giants of the forest. There was much to excite their 
attention, and often were they startled by the wild 
rush of the badger from its lair, or of the feathered 
race, such as the blackcock or bustard, which darted 
down from the heights above, with a scream of rage 
or a cry of terror ; but their path was no less a happy 
one, for their minds were full of enterprise and the 
spirit of discovery. So on they walked and walked 
till the sun grew lower and lower in the heavens, till 
his red li(^ht in the western horizon turned all the 
trees into fiery flakes, and flashed forth the glory of 
departed day, in coruscations of the brightest gold^ 
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Tliey were almost in the midst of the forest when 
the sun went down, and in a very short time after his 
setting the gloom of the leafy solitude was succeeded 
by an utter darkness. There was indeed a bright 
summer night sky overhead, but its light could not 
penetrate the fii* panoply of the tree-tops, and the 
little troop soon began to feel the horrors of the 
situation. They were far away from home ; and the 
comforts of the old school-housie, the rough beds and 
the cheerful chambers rose upon them, and some of 
them began to murmur, just as the children of Israel 
did in the desert, and to upbraid Clapperton for 
bringing them into a place of such peril. The hero, 
however, cheered them up. 

** What can be better," said he, " than a bed upon 
these dry leaves under the shelter of these over- 
spreading boughs ? And as for comforts, have we not 
got fish and bannock, and whiskey, and, a greater 
comfort stm— we know we are doing no harm, we 
are breaking no man's hedge, and robbing no man's 
roost, and we have God with us, to protect us where- 
ever we are ? ** 

" But the dragon, the dragon I '* said one of the boys, 
named Pinkey. "We shall be torn to pieces, and 
swallowed up by the dragon, and I shall never more 
see my mamma, and she will never know what has 
become of me ! " 

>ilMKhy I thought you were too brave a boy to cry 
/ ^uaamma,'* said Clapperton. "When she finds 
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you have helped to kill the dragon, she will be so over- 
joyed that she will be proud to call you her son.'* 

Then, with many other words, he at last so wrought 
upon Pinkey that, with the addition of the salt fish 
and the bannocks and a sup of the cordial friend they 
had in store, it was not long before Pinkey cried out, 
** I feel as bold as a lion ! *' 

'' And so do I ! and I ! and I ! " said one and all of 
the boys. 

** Well, as we all feel like lions, let us now get up 
a roar like lions a^ we are,'' said Clapperton. And 
so, in the very excess of their youthful courage, one 
set up a roar in the lion-like style, and then another, 
and then a third, and, lastly, a roar conjoined, so loud 
and so valiant, that the old forest trees re-echoed it 
through the leafy domain till the welkin rang again. 

" What is the best thing to match with darkness ?" 
said Clapperton. ** To my thinking," he continued, 
*^ there is nothing like sleep. That is matching one 
darkness with the other : so the thing we ought to do 
now is, to tumble in among the leaves and fir-cones, 
.all in the dry here, and steep our senses in forgetful- 
ness till the morning. It is now drawing towards mid- 
night." 

**That is the time that bogies and hobgoblins go 
about," replied Pinkey. 

** Never mind them," argued Hugh; " let's all of us 
say our prayers, and then let us lie down, and if the 
goblins come, instead of their molesting us, they will 
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be the more likely to tack us up comfortably in our 
beds. Don't you know, there are guardian angels as 
well as hobgoblins, and they will take care of ns.** 

''To be sure there are T* added McLean ; ** and we 
shall all sleep like tops ;** and then the boys huddled 
together for warmth and comfort ; and first one ceased 
his prattle, and then another, till their voices grew 
lower and lower and their words more indistinct, 
and, at last, all were wrapped and folded in the 
arms of two excellent companions, named Silence and 
Sleep. 

But the silence and the sleep were soon to be 
broken, for, just after the witching hour of midnight, 
there arose a mighty rustHng among the leaves, and 
the quick ears of Clapperton were soon on the alert. 
He listened awhile, first with his ear close to the 
gi'ound ; he heard a kind of snort, then a grunt, and, 
lastly, a kind of grubbing, as if some monster were 
tearing the moss up by the roots. He did not like to 
alarm his companions without a cause, and so he con- 
tinued to listen; but all at once, something rushed 
with savage fierceness among the sleeping lads, and 
tumbled them over in no very pleasant way. The 
startled lads gave several convulsive shrieks of terror, 
and, leaping to their feet, scampered ofif towards every 
point of the compass, just like a brood of young par- 
tridges does when suddenly sprung. They knocked 
their heads against each other, and fell over one another 
in the confusion and the darkness ; and, for a moment, 
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thought that the dragon they so mnch dreaded was 
upon them. 

Clapperton did not, however, lose his self-posses- 
sion, and his keen scent, equally good as the eyesight 
in the dark, soon told him that the intruder was more 
of the porcine than the draconian species. So, with- 
out holding any parley with the midnight visitant, 
he charged upon him holdly with his spear, which he 
had hastily seized, at the same time calling out to his 
fellows, ''It is only a hig pig ! ** incited them to 
screw their courage to the sticking-point. He then 
called upon them to charge upon the hoar with their 
weapons of offence, and soon there was a hewing and 
hacking, and axeing and spearing, of such an heroic 
character as had heen seldom '' seen in the dark,*' and 
hardly ever in the light, except in the comhat between 
Sir Hurst and the ** Dragon of Wantly." 

When the morning broke, a strange scene presented 
itself: there lay the midnight enemy, stark and stiff, by 
the side of an old gnarled oak, weltering in his gore ; 
there stood the combatants, steeped in the colours of 
their deed, red from the high-lows to the bonnet ; and 
there was Hugh, looking and feeling very much like a 
hero, with his right foot resting on the carcass of as 
£ne an old boar as ever rooted up pig-nuts, or 
ploughed with his nose for truffles; and then there 
was a cheer and a shout of laughter, and a neat little 
breakfast, and a lot of fun, which ended by placing 
his borish majesty on a litter of green boughs, 

o 
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and making a procession oat of the forest, and 
thence over hill and dale to the place from which 
the expedition had started, the school-house of 
Teviotdale. 

Such was one of the boy-like adventures of Clap- 
perton, amplified and illustrated ; and it was not long 
after this event that he was, at the age of thirteen, 
bound apprentice to the owner of a vessel trading 
between Liverpool and South America. After making 
several voyages, he was impressed, and went on board 
a man-of-war as a common seaman; but, from his 
strict attention to duty and his gallantry, through the 
interest of his uncle, a captain of marines, he was 
made a midshipman; and, after serving on the 
American lakes with much credit to himself, he was 
raised to the rank of lieutenant. He afterwards retired 
to Scotland; but it was not long before his love of dis- 
covery and adventure was fully gratified by his joining 
Major Denham in an expedition for the exploration of 
the interior of Africa. 

In the "Narrative of Travels and Discoveries in 
Northern and Central Africa, in the years 1822, 1828, 
and 1824,*' by Major Denham, commander of the ex- 
pedition, and the late Dr. Oudney, Captain Clapperton 
furnished most interesting accounts of that great con- 
tinent ; and the information which the travellers col- 
lected in regard to the habits and manners of the 
people that inhabit it, was extremely useful, while, ui 
the same time, geographical knowledge was extended. 
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and a path opened for future discovery; but, what was 
more to his honour, was the noble character he sus- 
tained throughout all his travels, and the testimony of 
the chiefs of the wildest tribes, and in the remotest of 
districts, goes to show that he was not more esteemed 
for his talent, courage, and perseverance, than he 
was for his high domestic virtues and transcendent 
humanity. 

No one can describe the privations he endured 
through his journeys in these burning regions, the 
perils he encountered, or the misfortunes which daily 
befell him ; but he had an indomitable courage, and 
a firm reliance on that Power who does not allow a 
sparrow to fall unheeded; in short, the noble con- 
fidence of his boyhood never left him when he became 
a man, but followed him through the wildest and most 
inhospitable deserts, inspiring him with hope, and 
afibrding him support in the hour of trial and of suffer- 
ing. It is true that his mission was not a fortunate 
one, nor were his hopes realised, but he left an 
example behind him which has been nobly followed, 
even in our own times, by Dr. Livingstone, by Captains 
Burton, Speke and Grant, and others; and in good 
time we may yet find the great continent of AMca laid 
open to us, and its products brought to our doors. 
Railways, perhaps, will penetrate it, and electric tele- 
graphs fiash forth the intelligence of the nations of 
Europe to its remotest centre ; and, what is of more 
consequence than either intelligence or commerce, the 
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divine light of Ohristianity will be shed over the wilder- 
ness and the solitary places. 

Captain Clapperton was attacked by fever and 
dysentery at Sackatoo, and in a few days was no 
more. He expired on the 18th of April, 1827, in his 
servant's arms, and was buried by him at Jungali, 
five miles from Sackatoo. His corpse was conveyed 
there on a camel, and the place of interment marked 
by a small square house of clay, erected by Bichard 
Lander, his faithful friend, who immediately returned 
to England, where he published *' Records of this last 
Expedition," to which he prefixed an interesting 
memoir of his honoured master. 

Captain Clapperton's character has been summed up 
by one of his biographers, in the best sense of the 
phrase, as that of ''a fine fellow," a term well adapted 
to convey to our minds an idea of that high principle 
and noble daring which formed the rule of his life. 
Bello, the native chief of Sackatoo, in a letter to King 
George IV., says: "Your majesty's servant, Bayes- 
Abd- Allah (Clapperton's travelling name), came to us, 
and we found him a very intelligent and wise man ; 
representing, in every respect, your greatness, wisdom, 
dignity, clemency, and penetration." Indeed, Clapper- 
ton always took care to impress upon the Africans << that 
he should be despised on his return to England, if in 
any instance he had acted deceitfully and treacherooslyy 
he being a servant of the King of England.*' 




A NOBLE HAEEOW BOY AND POET. 

GEOEGE GOEDON, LORD BYRON. 



MANY people think it is a great thmg to be bom 
with a geuias, and bo it is, bnt genina mnst be 
considered a heavy responBibility. No doubt it often 
enables its possessor to take his stand high above other 
men — places hiTn in a niche of fame — and, what is still 
of greater consequence, it may make him serviceable 
to his fellow men. But, alas I with genius eccentricity 
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is often associated; and with the highest talents wo 
not unfrequently find the lowest vices. No one, there- 
fore, should bewail the want of genius who is blessed 
with good common sense, and the possession of those 
humble virtues which render their possessor useful 
and ornamental to society. 

George Gordon, who, at little more than ten years 
old, succeeded his grand-uncle, the eccentric Lord 
Byron, in the title and estates in 1798, was one of the 
greatest geniuses of his age, and, had his moral train- 
ing been sedulously attended to, he might have been a 
greater honour to his country than he was. But in 
early years excessive maternal indulgence, and the 
absence of that salutary discipline and control so neces- 
sary to childhood, materially contributed to the less 
pleasing features of Lord Byron's character ; yet, with 
all his vagaries, his self-will, his fierce passions, and 
habits of error, he was truly a noble child. 

He was born January 22nd, 1788, in Holies Street, 
Cavendish Square. When scarcely two years old, his 
mother, who was separated from her husband, removed 
with him to Aberdeen, and he was bred and nurtured 
among the hills of Scotland. The pure air strengthened 
his body, naturally weak, and the grandeur of nature 
around him, the feeling that he was upon hills that had 
never been permanently trodden by the foot of a con- 
queror, the intercourse with a people whose amuse- 
ments consisted in a great measure of athletic sports, 
and whose quieter hours were spent in the recital of 
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old heroic exploits against invaders, of feats of man- 
hood, and of demonstrations of independence, mingled 
with all the wild goblin stories peculiar to remote And 
thinly-populated districts, gave his mind a tone and 
character of the highest kind. Of the effect which the 
impressions of this period of his Hfe had upon him, 
his poem of " Lachin y Gair,'* one of the earliest pro- 
ductions of his muse, is a vivid reflection. 

His mother took him to Newstead Abbey within a 
year of his succession to the title and estate, and Mr. 
Rogers, of Nottingham, was engaged to read Virgil and 
Cicero with him. From thence he was removed to 
London, and placed at school under the care of Dr. 
Grlennie, at Dulwich ; but he did not remain long at 
that school, and was entered at Harrow. There his 
progress was by fits and starts, now rapid, now retro- 
grade. He seemed to be not quite at home among the 
desks and forms. But, out of school, he aspired to be 
the leader of everything. In all boyish games and 
amusements he would be first, if possible. For this 
he was eminently calculated ; quick, enterprising, and 
daring, the energy of his mind enabled him to overcome 
the impediments which nature threw in his way. No 
boy could outstrip him in the race or in swimming. 
Even at that early period all his sports were of a manly 
character; fishing, shooting, swimming, riding, and 
boating were his chief delights. He was exceedingly 
brave and magnanimous, and was always ready to 
stand up for the wronged and oppressed. 
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Upon one occasion a little fellow, who had been un- 
justly attacked, took refuge in his mother's house, a 
short distance from the School. Byron interposed in 
his defence, declaring that nobody should be ill-used 
while under his roof. Upon this the aggressor, one of 
those big school bullies, confident in their physical 
strength, challenged him to fight. Nothing loth, Byron 
immediately "peeled,'* and ** went in " to his adversary. 
It is recorded that this combat lasted nearly two hours, 
and Byron would not give in, so the belligerents were 
at last separated, and the battle was a drawn one. 

The following occurrence, which happened before 
his removal from Scotland, shows at once the gene- 
rosity of his youthful character and the deep impression 
which the romantic legends and superstitions of the 
North country had made upon his mind. A school- 
fellow of his had a little Shetland pony, and one day 
the two friends had taken out the pony to have an 
alternate ride, or to " ride and tie," as it is called, 
along the banks of the Don. When they came to the 
old bridge, Byron stopped his companion, and insisted 
that he should dismount, while he himself rode along 
the bridge ; for, said he, " You remember the pro- 
phecy — 

"*Brig 0* Balgownie, though wight be thy wa*, 
Wr a widow's ae son an' a mare's ae foal, 
Down thoult fa'.' 

Now, who knows but the pony may be * a mare's ae 
foal/ and we are both widows' ae sons? But you 
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have a sister, and I have nobody to lament me bnt my 
mother.*' The other boy consented ; bat as soon as 
young Byron had escaped the terrors of the bridge, 
insisted upon following his example. The two rode 
safely across, and so they concluded that the pony's 
mother rejoiced in a large family of colts, as he was 
clearly not the *' mare's ae foal" of the legends 

It is the custom of the Grammar School at Aberdeen 
that the boys of all the five classes of which it is com- 
posed assemble for prayers in the public school at eight 
o'clock in the morning, previous to which a censor 
calls over the names of all, and those who are absent 
are fined. The first time that Lord Byron came to 
school after his accession to his title, the Hector had 
caused his name to be inserted \si the censor's book, 
Georgias Dominus de Byron, instead of Georgios 
Gordon Byron, as formerly. The boys, unused to this 
aristocratic sound, set up a loud and involuntary shout 
of derision. One boy in particular, a Murray, exhibited 
on the occasion that peculiar mark of contempt called 
''taking a sight," which may be seen alike on Egyptian 
tombs and monuments of old, and in the streets of 
London among the lowest classes still. B3n:on, always 
most sensitive of ridicule, felt this derision of his 
schoolfellows to the quick, and especially did he feel 
the pantomime of Murray. 

But it was not long before his wounded pride had an 
opportunity of revenge. Murray had been caught in 
the fact of stealing apples, and was condemned to an 
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imprisonment of three days in the "lumber-room," as it 
was called — a dreary room over the porch of the 
school. He was to be fed on bannock and spring 
water, and here he howled one whole night, and 
looked woefully chapfallen from the little pigeon-hole 
window on the following day. But no one seemed to 
pity him, except Byron, who went and interceded for 
him with the Rector, without effect. In the night, 
however, Byron managed to mount, by means of a 
prop, to the small window already mentioned, with a 
bottle of wine, some Scotch buns, and, what was better, 
a look of kind-hearted sympathy. The "creature com- 
forts" he thrust through the small window, and told 
his schoolfellow to bear his misfortune with a stout 
heart, and to remember that, although lords were 
sometimes laughed at, they were not to be despised, 
after all. 

The Free Grammar School of Aberdeen had associated 
the young lord with lads of humble life, and his stay 
at Nottingham and Dulwich was not sufficiently long 
to have eradicated the impressions of that association. 
With his newly-acquired rank, and with means of gra- 
tification which to him must have appeared almost 
without limit, we must not wonder that at Harrow he 
was betrayed into many little extravagances, in the 
indulgence of which, however, he never lost the cha- 
racter of a noble-hearted boy. He did kind turns 
everywhere, and often among the poor labourers and 
others surrounding the place performed many acts of 
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private munificence. In one of his notes to ** Ohilde 
Harold," he says : ** No one could be more attached to 
Harrow than I was ; not so much from the love I had 
for the learning, and that was not a Httle, hut from 
the noble -spirited boys I there met with." ** Though 
he was lame," said one of his schoolfellows, " he was 
then, as he ever was afterwards, a great lover of 
sports, and preferred hockey to Horace^ relinquished 
even Helicon for duck puddle, and gave up the best 
poet that ever wrote hard Latin for a game of cricket 
on the common. He was not remarkable for his learn- 
ing, but he was eminently remarkable for speaking the 
truth, for sincerity, for straightforwardness, and in- 
domitable courage. I have seen him fight by the hour 
like a Trojan, and stand up against the disadvantages 
of his lameness with all the spirit of an ancient gla- 
diator. * Don't you remember your battle with Pit ? ' 
said I to him in a letter, for I had witnessed it, and he 
had forgotten it. ^ You are mistaken, I think,' said he 
in reply ; * it must have been with Kice-pudding Morgan 
or Lord Jocelyn, or one of the Douglases, or George 
Eaynsford, or Price, with whom I had two conflicts, or 
with Moses Moore, — for with all of these I have had 
** set-tos " with the bent fingers.' " 

I do not know that any boy is much the better for 
a pugnacious spirit, but there is something more noble 
in it than in being of a pusillanimous disposition, 
which is very often united to a dastardly meanness 
and a cowardice which would obtain its ends by fal^e- 
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hood, deception, and cunning. I don't wish to recom- 
mend the settling of disputes by blows, but I suppose 
that the time among British schoolboys will never 
arrive, when, under the sense of wrong, they will not 
'< fight it out and have done with it," rather than 
harbour in their breasts secret malice and hug up 
fature revenge. 

Lord Byron was still a minor, and at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, when his first volume of poetry 
appeared. On leaving college, in 1807, he brought 
out his ** Hours of Idleness," in his twentieth year. 
The poems it contains are of the average merit of 
juvenile poems, and are both innocent and instruc- 
tive ; but a late well-known writer in the Edin- 
burgh Review thought to show his own superior wit 
and knowledge by commenting upon them in terms at 
once harsh and unjust, because, perhaps, the boy lord 
had given utterance to sentiments of too aristocratic a 
tendency. " The poetry of this young lord belongs to 
that class," says the reviewer, ** which gods nor men 
are said to admit," and hence the volume was sneered 
at, denounced, and ridiculed. But the young lord had 
all his pluck about him, as he had at Harrow, and in 
his next verses, entitled <' English Bards and Scotch 
Beviewers," he gave both the bards and the critics 
such a dressing as bards and reviewers will never 
forget. It was a downright massacre, and he rose 
from his task like a giant refreshed with wine, and no 
had ever the hardihood to attack him after it. 
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I do not intend to enter upon the moral tendency of 
the writings of the man. One who was far more 
capable ofpassingjndgmentnpon those poems and their 
moral tendency than almost any other man, Sir Walter 
Scott, stood nobly forward in their defence at a time 
when pubHc opinion was greatly divided upon the 
subject, and to that judgment, which places Byron on 
a level with Shakespeare, there has been no demur but 
from the most narrow-minded. 

'* As various in composition as Shakespeare himself,*' 
are his words, "he has embraced every topic of 
human life, and sounded every string on the divine 
harp, from its slightest to its most powerful and heart- 
astounding tones. There is scarce a passion or a 
situation which has escaped his pen ; and he might be 
drawn like Garrick, between the weeping and the 
laughing muse, although his most powerful efforts 
have certainly been dedicated to Melpomene. His 
genius seemed as prolific as various. The most pro- 
digal ust) did not exhaust his powers, nay seemed 
rather to increase their vigour. Neither ' Childe 
Harold,* nor any of the most beautiful of Byron*s 
earlier tales, contain more exquisite morsels of poetry 
than are to be found scattered through the cantos of 
'Don Juan,* amidst verses which the author appears 
to have thrown off with an effort as spontaneous as 
that of a tree resigning its leaves to the wind." 

What I have to do with is the nobility of the hoy^ 
and that nobility became again prominently proved in 
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the last scene of his life. His heart beat high for the 
cause of the oppressed against the oppressor, and at 
the sacred shrine of liberty, and thus it was that he em- 
barked in the cause of the oppressed Greeks. He gave 
them his fortune and his services. Greece, to him, was 
almost as a mother country, &om the heroic classical 
associations with which it was charged. What boy, al- 
though never rising beyond the lowest of the Greek 
forms in some country grammar school, who is inspired 
by the glory of ancient Greece, arising from its poets, 
legislators, warriors, and pjulosophers, would not boldly 
have enlisted in her service when struggling to be free ? 

Byron did so, and manfully battled for many a 
day against every kind of disaster till his spirit sunk 
in the work, and returned to God who gave it. In- 
deed, the deliverance of Greece employed the whole of 
his later days, no less than the whole of his pecuniary 
resources and of his masculine spirit. The cause was 
worthy of the poet and the hero ; and the author of 
"Childe Harold" was both. Had he but died in 
battle against slaves and infidels for a Christian people 
struggling to be free, his most ardent wishes would 
have been gratified, and his fame, imperishable as it is, 
would have reached the fullest consummation possible. 

The following lines, written on his thirty-sixth birth- 
day, only three months before his death, which took 
place on the 19th of April following, exhibit, even 
more folly, his thoughts and feelings with regard to 
himself and the cause he tad. so ixms^ ^"^V^-ks^-, — 
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MissoLOMOHiy January 22, 1824. 

ON THIS DAY I COMPLETE MY THIRTY-SIXTH YEAR. 

rris time this heart should be unmoved, 
Since others it has ceased to move ; 
Yet though I cannot be beloved, 
Still let me love. 

My days are in the yellow leaf, 
The flowers and fruits of love are gone ; 
The worm, the canker, and the grief. 
Are mine alone ! 

The fire that on my bosom preys 
Is love, as some volcanic isle ; 
No torch is kindled at its blaze— 
A funeral pile. 

The hope, the fear, the jealous care, 
The exalted portion of the pain 
And power of love, I cannot share. 
But wear the chain ! 

But tis not thus, and 'lis not here 
Such thoughts should shake my soul, nor now- 
Where gloiy decks the hero's bier. 
Or bends her bow. 

The sword, the banner, and the field, 
Gloiy and Greece around me see ! 
The Spartan borne upon his shield 
Was not more free I 

Awake (not Greece, she is awake). 
Awake my spirit ! think through whom 
Thy life-blood tracks its parent lake. 

And then strike homo ! 

Tread those raving passions down, 
Unworthy manhood !— unto thee 
Indifferent should the smile or frown 
Of Beauty be. 
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reminded his younger brother that, however con- 
vinced he might be of the correctness of his assertion, 
he shonld at least be more temperate before his future 
sovereign. " Well, George," retorted the young sailor, 
" who knows but I may be a king as well as you ; and 
if ever I do become a king, I will have a house full of 
ships, and no other king shall dare to take one of them 
from me." 

In the year 1778, while yet but fourteen years of 
age. Prince William swung his first hammock on board 
the Prince George, a ninety-eight gun ship, under the 
command of Admiral Digby. This vessel was a new 
ship, and had been named after the Pnnce of Wales ; 
and here he took his berth. He was furnished, in all 
respects, as scantily as any youngsters of the mess, 
and the only particulars in which it appeared he de- 
rived or desired any special advantages from his rank, 
were the privilege of dining at the admiral's table, and 
the use of a separate cabin, with some other trifling 
distinctions, which were more cheerfully offered than 
willingly accepted. 

The prince's manners and personal appearance were 
much in his favour. He was of an athletic build and 
finely proportioned. He had also an agreeable coun- 
tenance, a warm but cheerfcd temper, and his humour 
was rich and pleasant, while his general bearing and 
demeanour was kind and affectionate. There was not 
the least indication about him of the foolish pride of 
birth f and on aU occaBioiift'\i^ Q3\i^\\>^^\k^ determina* 
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tion to act like a British sailor ; and to maintain this 
character was the distinctive mark of his life. Some 
few escapades were unavoidahle, and, perhaps, acted 
with a wholesome influence on the mind of the yonng 
prince. On one occasion, he and a brother middy 
happening to have " a few words " on deck, the other 
boldly exclaimed that, were he not a prince, he would 
give him a good thrashing. The prince instantly tore 
off his jacket, which was distinguished by a small 
star on the left breast. ** You will give me a thrash- 
ing, will you?" he cried. Flinging away his jacket, 
he continued, ** There goes the prince — ^now try.** 
The juvenile combatants immediately closed, and some 
blood was lost, but no honour on either side. 

There was the true pluck and spirit of a British 
sailor ; but Prince William had a nobler quality still in 
his character, — ^he was forgiving, and not only gene- 
rous, to his enemy. The lad who had thus challenged 
him, and who had given him a good many ugly blows, 
he always treated with cordiality and affection, and did 
him many a kind turn. Nor did he forget him when 
he became First Lord of the Admiralty ; for seeing that 
his services had been passed over when he ought to 
have been rewarded, he interested himself for him, and 
placed him in a snug berth at Greenwich Hospital. 

"While serving in the Prince George under Admiral 
Digby, that ship was engaged in the great naval battle 
near Cape St. Vincent, between the English and 
Spanish fleets, commanded by Adrok^ ^o^^^-^ ^sck.^ 
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Don Juan de Langara, on the 16th of January, 1780, 
when Bodney captured the Spanish Admiral and six 
of his ships. On this occasion Don Juan was invited 
to visit Admiral Digby's vessel, and was introduced to 
his royal highness. When the Spaniard was about to 
leave the vessel the young prince appeared in the dress 
of a midshipman and informed him that the boat was 
ready, upon which Don Juan emphatically observed to 
Admiral Digby — ** Well does Britain merit the empire 
of the seas, when humble stations in her navy are 
filled by princes of the blood." 

His royal highness was always remarkable for his 
attention to his duties. In 1782, when Lord Nelson 
was off Quebec, in the Albemarle^ a friendship sprang 
up between the two ; and some years after, the prince, 
then captain of the Pegasus, was placed under his 
command. In a private letter, written by Nelson to 
Captain Locker about that period, he says: "You 
must have heard long before this reaches you, that 
Prince William is under my command. I shall endea- 
vour to take care that he is not a loser by the circum- 
stance. He has his foibles as well as private men, 
but they are far overbalanced by his virtues. In his 
prefessional line he is superior to near two-thirds of 
the list, I am sure ; and in attention to orders, and 
respect to his superior officers, I hardly know his equal. 
His royal highness keeps up strict discipline in bis 
ship, and without paying him any compliment, she is 
one of the finest oideTed^e^BeVsWiaN^^^en," 
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Having served his full time as a midshipman, Prince 
William was promoted in the ordinary manner, first 
as lieutenant of the Hehe, in 1785, and for several 
years successively commanded the frigates Pegams, 
Andromeda, and Valiant. In 1790 he was Bear- 
Admiral of the Blue, and afterwards was created Lord 
High Admiral; and on the death of George IV., in 
1880, as already stated, he became King of England, 
and died on the 20th of June, 1837. 

As a king, his noble and generous feelings pre- 
vailed on all occasions, and these prompted him to be 
a father to his people. There were few cases of suf- 
fering borne by the working classes, that he did not 
inquire into and endeavour to alleviate, and He did 
everything in his power to assist the naval service ; 
while his name will go down to posterity associated 
with the Beform Bill, one of the greatest boons con- 
ferred upon this country since the passing of the Bill 
of Bights by William m. 

On July 11, 1818, the Duke of Clarence was married 
at Kew to the Princess Adelaide of Saxe-Meiningen, 
and the domestic life of the royal couple was one of 
true happiness. It was in his last painful illness, 
which he bore with Christian fortitude and resigna- 
tion, that his life passed away in a gentle slumber 
while resting his head on the shoulder of the queen, 
who had watched and nursed him during the whole of 
that illness with the most unremitting care and atten- 
tion. 




OUE KOBLEST BOX OF ALL. 

THE. GEE AT DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 

Died A.D. 1862. 



Fwonld be erroueons to suppose that every gr«at 
jnan has had a brilliant boyhood, or thai hs ex- 
hibits in early days those talents which are so essential 
to his character and celebrity ; but we may bo equally 
certain that no truly great man ever appeared 'who did 
not, in some way or other, indicate the snperior quality 
of his nature daring his early yonth. Arthar Wellesl^, 
who was the fourth son of the Earl of Momingttm, 
was horn tovaids ttie do^e i^^ K^jc^tVI^^, at Mon^ 
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ington House, in Dnblin, and, according to the regis- 
ter, was baptized by Archdeacon Mann, at St. Peter's 
Church, on the 80th of that month, proving the in- 
accuracy of the usually received statement that his 
birth took place at Dangan Castle on the 1st of May 
in that year. He was one of those boys who, without 
shining qualities or meretricious display, indicated 
that there was some sterling gold about him which 
would some day turn to account. He was not dux 
either at " syntax " or " taw." He was not the heroic 
leader of his school-fellows in daring feats of flood or 
field, in which young Etonians are prompt to indulge ; 
for upon the death of his father, in 1781, young 
Arthur, then just twelve years old, was sent, by 
advice of his uncle. Archbishop Comwallis, to Eton. 
The boys, however, would go to him for lessons of 
caution and prudence, and if he happened to put his 
interdict upon a freak in contemplation, it was sure not 
to '' come off." Then later, too, the lads at the Military 
School at Angers would say, as it had previously been 
the case at Eton, ''If Wellesley has said so, it is 
true ;" " K Wellesley has promised you, he will per- 
form it;" and, "If you have right on your side, 
Wellesley will be sure to take your part." 

Thus it was that, without the flourish of any 
superior talents, Arthur Wellesley created a cha- 
racter for himself among the boys which they could 
not contemplate without respect; and thus also it 
was that all his school felLo-wa Taa.^ \)iia ^Jv^^'eiv* ^w^- 
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ing an insUnce of ''obedience to orders'* exacted, 
eheerfiilly perfomied, as Colonel Garwood remarks, in 
editing the ^' De^atches of the Duke of Wellington." 

In 1805 Sir Arthur WeUesley commanded a brigade 
in the e^>edition to Hanover under Lord Cathcart ; and 
in 1807, after being Irish Secretary under the Duke of 
Biehmond, he was employed in the war with the Danes, 
and gained the battle of Eioge, for which he received 
the special thanks of Parliament. He had scarcely re- 
turned to his civil duties ere, in 1808, he was invested 
with the command of an army sent against the French 
in Spain and Portugal; and the great successes of 
Boli^a and Yimeira, for which Sir Arthur received the 
thanks of Parliament, being followed by the total defeat 
of Marshal Soult, by the passage of the Douro, and the 
taking of Oporto, May 11, 1809, when he dined off the 
viands which had been dressed for the French marshal, 
he was raised to the peerage as Baron Douro of Wei- 
lesley and Viscount Wellington of Talavera, again re- 
ceiving the thanks of the nation. 

After that, victory followed victory, to relate all of 
which, even briefly, would fill volumes, till he found 
himself at Guinaldo, on the heights, prepared to check 
the advance of the French army sent to the relief of 
Ciudad Bodrigo in Spain, which he had blockaded. 
From these heights Lord Wellington looked down upon 
sixty thousand of the enemy advancing in battle order, 
the leading squadrons within range of his position. 

Unaware of the feeble ioice which held the heights, 
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the French troops began to mount the ridge to attack, 
as they supposed, the whole army. Yet, although only 
two brigades occupied those eminences, the enemy was 
repulsed. 

At night the troops fell back on Guinaldo, the 
tired soldiers sleepmg on the ground. It was a 
night of great anxiety for Wellington, but he stood 
proudly on his defence. The next morning he beheld 
the advance of the whole French army in " gorgeous 
array," and looking as bloodthirsty as tigers. But he 
gazed calmly at the mighty host. A Spanish general 
stood by his side wondering at the calmness with 
which, having only two brigades at hand, he could 
behold sixty thousand unconquered troops making so 
fierce a demonstration. 

" Why, my lord," said the Spaniard to him, " here 
you are with a couple of weak divisions in front of the 
whole French army, and you seem to be quite at your 
ease." 

^< I have done," said Wellington, '* according to the 
best of my judgment, and all that can be done is done. 
Therefore I care not, either for the enemy in front or 
for anything they may say at home." 

The bold confidence which he thus put on so 
astonished the French that they durst not make the 
attack, and at night Wellington drew ofif his scattered 
brigades, and, uniting them, invested Ciudad Eodrigo 
on a January morning in 1812. With his usual prompti- 
tude^ he sat down on an embankment o^^q^SXa H^^ 
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town, and wrote an order which was to seal its doom 
before the sun should rise again. It was simply : 

<< The attack upon Ciudad Eodrigo must be made 
this evening at seven o'clock." 

Seven o'clock came. The British soldiers stood to 
their arms, and in a few minutes they advanced by 
storming parties and supporting regiments. The 
trenches were filled with the fallen, but they advanced 
over the dead bodies, leaped upon the ramparts, and 
drove the French from them, reached the citadel, 
hoisted the British flag, and the place was won; and so 
Spain and Portugal conferred honours on the conqueror 
of Ciudad Eodrigo, and at home he was raised to the 
earldom of Wellington, with an additional annuity of 
dS2,000 to the former grants, for the nation insisted that 
the empty honours should be substantially garnished. 

Our space will not allow us to follow his rapid vic- 
torious career step by step. ** Wellington and victory*' 
became inseparable synonyms, and all we can do is to 
name his glorious successes in the Peninsula, in the 
order in which they followed one another. In 1808, 
on the 12th of August, he defeated Marshal Jonot at 
Vimeira, and on the 28th of July following he gained 
the battle of Talavera against Victor. In the next 
year, on the 27th of September, he repulsed Massena 
at Busaco, and occupied the lines at Torres Yedras 
on the 10th of October. In 1811 he defeated Massena 
at Fuentes d'Onore, on the 5th of May, and five days 
later entered Almei^^i. «b^ N\a\»Qt. Ou a cold Januaiy 
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night in 1812, the 19th of the month, Ciudad Bodrigo 
was stormed and taken; Badajoz fell to him on the 
6th of April; and the victory at Salamanca over Marshal 
Marmont, on the 22nd of July, paved the way to his 
entry into Madrid on the 12th of August following. 
The next year saw the defeat of King Joseph Bonaparte 
and Marshal Jourdan at Yittoria, on the 21st of June, 
and the storming of St. Sehastian on the 81st of 
August. Then followed his entry into France on the 
8th of October, carrying the war into the enemy's own 
country. The defeat of Soult at Orthes followed on 
the 27th of February, 1814 ; and a second defeat at 
Toulouse on the 10th of April, an error on the part of 
Soult, as Paris had surrendered to the Allies on the 
30th of March preceding, and to which city Wellington 
was sent by the English minister on the 80th of April. 
Napoleon broke his parole on the 1st of March, 1815, 
and the battle of Waterloo — a series of conflicts from 
the 16th to sunset of the 18ih of June — ^was the crown- 
ing point of Wellington's military renown. 

A most characteristic anecdote is told of the Duke 
of Wellington on the morning of that great battle. 
General Alava went from Brussels to join his grace, 
and found him in a tree observing the movements of 
the enemy. On turning round and seeing General 
Alava, he called out — "How are you Alava? Bona- 
parte shall see to-day how a general of Sepoys can 
defend a position," showing his contempt for an 
opinion given of him by Napoleon, «ji^\^ ^q\&^^ti<^^ 
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in himself and his troops, almost amounting to an 
assurance of victory. 

During the hottest part of the fight his coolness 
quite equalled that of Gustavus Adolphus when the 
sudden bursting of a bomb fired by the enemy into 
the royal tent so discomposed his secretary, to whom he 
was dictating a despatch, that he dropped the pen, and 
was rebuked by the king, whose iron nerves were proof 
against the shock. ^' I may be permitted to state a 
circumstance," says Mudford in his account of the 
Battle of Waterloo, " which displayed the calm intre- 
pidity of our great commander, as related to us by an 
officer who was receiving instructions from him at the 
instant. The Duke of Wellington was so completely 
in the range of the French artillery that a cannon-ball 
ploughed up the ground close to his horse's feet : with- 
out the slightest emotion he continued to buckle on 
his horse-coat, and observing at the same moment the 
execution of the gun that had been fired against the 
enemy's column, tranquilly observed to the officers 
about him: "Pretty service, gentlemen, — ^very pretty 
service.'* 

When the carnage was at its height several remon- 
strances were sent in to the duke to retreat. His 
ready question to each was : " Will the men stand ? " 
" Till they perish," was ever the reply. " Then I will 
stand with them to the last man." The French ad- 
vanced, indeed, against every obstacle until they at- 
tained the ridge, vAioxe \k^'&fi^^\i soldiers lay on the 
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ground to avoid the destructive fire of axtillery by which 
the assault was covered. But this was their last effort. 
** Up, Guards, and at them I " cried the duke, who was 
then with a brigade of the Guards. In an instant they 
sprang up, and, assuming the offensive, rushed upon 
the attacking columns with the bayonet. 

This body of Guards had been previously disposed 
in line, instead of the squares which they had hitherto 
occupied. But the line was of unusual depth, consisting 
of four ranks instead of two. The effect of their 
three fatal cheers and of the rapid advance which fol- 
lowed was decisive. The Imperial Guards did not stay 
to cross bayonets with the British, and the conscious- 
ness that no reserve or support remained to them, 
greatly added to the confusion of the retreat. Mr. 
Whitbread, in the House of Commons, alluding to this, 
termed the mutual confidence of Wellington and his 
troops sublime ; adding that had such an incident taken 
place in the days of ancient Greece or Rome, it would 
not have failed of reaching through every succeeding 
age. 

** After the battle," says Lord Dudley, in one of his 
letters to Bishop Coplestone, '* the duke joined in the 
pursuit and followed the enemy for some miles. 
Colonel Harvey, who was with him, advised him 
to desist, as the country was growing less open and he 
might be fired upon by stragglers from behind the 
hedges. ' Let them fire away,* said the duke, ' the 
battle is won and my life is of no vaivx^ tlo^ ^ ''^ 

Q 
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When the day was over and night had set in, the 
memorable supper scene which followed in the dake*s 
tent was never forgotten by those who shared that 
meal with the conqueror. Leaning back in his chair 
and rubbing his hands convulsively as he recalled in 
memory each absent companion, involuntarily the ex- 
clamation burst from him again and again : — ** Thank 
God, I've met him I Thank God, I've met him ! " and 
ever as he spoke, the smile that lighted up his eye was 
immediately dimmed by those few and big tears that 
gush warm from a grateful heart. 

His own opinion of the cause of the successful 
issue of the battle is expressed in a letter to his 
mother, immediately after the action. ** Bonaparte,*' 
he writes, **did his duty — ^he fought the battle with 
infinite skill, perseverance, and bravery. I do not 
state this from any personal motive of claiming merit 
to myself, for the victory is to be ascribed to the 
superior physical force and constancy of British 
soldiers." In another letter to his brother, the late 
Lord Momington, is this noble testimony to the valour 
and prowess of the foe to whom he was opposed : — 
" Never have I fought so hard for victory ; and never, 
from the gallantry of the enemy, have I been so nearly 
beaten.** 

Wellington, no less than Napoleon, was well aware of 
all that depended on this battle. Hence it is well 
known that he entered upon it fully resolved that he 
and his brave coTopamoii^ ^oxii^ ^\KJolK^ ^^^rcLo^er or die 
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upon the field. After he had parted with Bliicher, 
when the fight was over, the Duke had to recross the 
fatal scene of so great carnage. Where the storm of 
battle had raged but a few hours before, the silence of 
death now reigned ; and the moon, suddenly breaking 
from dark clouds, revealed to him the mangled corpses 
of his veteran soldiers who had followed him through 
distant lands, of friends and companions in arms 
through many a year of mutual danger and glory, and 
the feelings of the man triumphed over those of the 
general. In this very hour of victory Wellington 
burst into tears : — " My heart," he said, *'is broken 
by the terrible loss I have sustained of my old friends 
and companions, and my brave soldiers, and I shall 
not be satisfied with this victory if it does not put an 
end to Bonaparte.'* 

Peremptory orders were issued by the duke to Dr. 
Hume, the principal medical attendant of his staff, to 
prepare by early morning the usual specific account of 
the killed and wounded. On hastening with it, when 
completed, to the duke's tent, the doctor found his 
grace asleep, and aware of the fatigue the system had 
undergone, he hesitated to awake him. The order, 
however, was peremptory, and he gently shook the 
duke, who was still dressed in his full regimentals. 
In an instant his grace was seated on the bedside full 
of attention. For more than an hour the doctor read 
the harrowing list aloud. Then his voice failed \>i\a.^ 
and his throat choked witti emoWoTv, IS.^ \x\fc^. V:^ 
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repume the painful task, but could not. Instinctively 
he raised his eyes to the duke, who was still sitting 
on the bedside with his hands raised and clasped con- 
vulsively before him. Big tears were coursing down 
his cheeks and dropping upon his decorated breast. 
In a moment the duke was conscious of the doctor's 
silence. " Read on," he said with deep emotion, and 
the doctor continued to do so for hours, during the 
whole of which the duke never rose from his seat, 
but continued clasping his hands and rocking his body 
to and fro in one continuous state of the deepest grief 
and anguish. 

After the battle of Waterloo the nation's grati- 
tude for his services in the Peninsula having already 
shown itself in most liberal grants of money and 
honours, it culminated in the purchase of Strathfield- 
saye, in Hampshire, for £200,000, to be held by the 
Duke of Wellington and his heirs for ever. 

The same quiet caution, discriminating prudence, 
truth, and honour that distinguished this great man 
when a boy continued to animate him in the House of 
Lords and in the councils of his sovereigns. No man 
ever possessed the confidence of king or people more 
fully, as is abundantly proved in the circumstance 
that, on the resignation of the Melbourne administra- 
tion in 1834, the Duke of Wellington actually held for 
ten days all the four great seals of office, in order to 
allow of the return of Sir Robert Peel from abroad. 

He lived long, and m^i\s\erL^i)iiol^w3^\i^\i^lLeld very 
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great changes in the constitution of the country, as well 
as in the progress the people had made in their social 
state or civil institutions. He had learned hy experi- 
ence that a change of circumstances necessarily involves 
a change of action. Devoted to his country, and having 
a noble sense of his duty to do all in his power to make 
her as great under the olive branch of peace as he had 
made her glorious under the laurels of war, he did not 
hesitate, when the moment arrived, to throw all the 
weight of his high name and character into the scale in 
favour of every modem effort for the enlightenment, 
freedom, and well-being of the people. 

When he became convinced that old things were pass- 
ing away, and that venerable institutions were crumbling 
to the dust, he always was prompt in lending a willing 
hand to their restoration, if considered wise and prudent. 
But when it was found necessary to level such a super- 
structure to the ground as no longer suitable to the times, 
he was no less prompt to uphold any measure carefully 
devised for the purpose. It was under the Duke of 
Wellington's administration that the Test Acts were re- 
pealed and Catholic Emancipation granted ; then, too, 
when convinced by the reasoning of the profoundest 
minds of the injurious effects of the ** Com Laws," not- 
withstanding his former predilections, he nobly and 
cordially joined Sir Bobert Peel in the abrogation of 
those laws, and thus brought cheap bread to the cottage 
of the poorest man in the kingdom. He never ques- 
tioned himself as to whethei eet\»^\Ti \xifc%»QX'i's» "^<st^ 
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expedient, so much as whether they were just, and 
for the good of the country ; and thus it is that the 
people of England owe to this great man — " our most 
noble boy of all" — a debt of gratitude, which will 
always be due to his memory. Indeed, for the last 
few years of his life, the duke was constantly con- 
sulted by ministers, and also by her Majesty herself, 
who is understood to have liked to take his opinion on 
all matters of importance. 

In the general orders for mourning for the army 
upon the death of the Duke of Wellington, Her 
Majesty deplored ** a firm supporter of her throne, a 
faithful, wise, and devoted councillor, and a valued 
and honoured friend, in whom the army will lament 
the loss of a Commander-in-Chief, unequalled for the 
brilliancy, the magnitude, and the success of his 
military achievements; but hardly less distinguished 
for the indefatigable and earnest zeal with which, in 
times of peace, he laboured to maintain the efficiency 
and promote the interests of that army which he had 
often led to victory. The discipline which he exacted 
from others as the main foundation of the military 
character, he sternly imposed upon himself, and the 
Queen desires to impress upon the army that the 
greatest commander whom England ever saw, has left 
an example for the imitation of every soldier, in taking 
as his guiding principle in every relation of life an ener- 
getic and unhesitating obedience to the call of duty.'* 

Pol names are aVwoya \kft Tfe^\3\\. oi^et's.Qxval likings. 
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Two by which Lord Wellesley was known in the 
Peninsular War are alike characteristic of the man and 
of the troops under his command. "Old Douro" 
commemorated an exploit worthy alike df the leader 
who projected and the troops who achieved the. cross- 
ing of the stream against odds and under dangers and 
difficulties which would have deterred any leader from 
the attempt, but one who knew that he possessed the 
fullest confidence and devotion of the men under his 
command. Sherer states that the moment he heard of 
its success Napoleon pronounced Sir Arthur Wellesley 
a great general. " The Little Corporal '* was not only 
a term of endearment, but a recognition of his uncom- 
mon zeal and industry in promoting the works of the 
impenetrable lines of Torres Vedras. 

'^ I4ature the hills aud rocks had rolled 
Stap"f ;dous from her noblest mould ; 
And firitain*8 chief, with judgment rare, 
Adapted all her works to war ; 
Each ravine, precipice, and swell 
Appeared an armed citadel. 
From Villa Franca to Sobrel." 

The indefatigable commander usually turned oat at 
daybreak, and went through the batteries in which the 
men were at work, dressed in a plain blue coat and 
glazed hat, singly and on foot, to watch the progress 
of the operations. When seen at a distance by the 
working parties, "Here comes the Little Corporal** 
was the spontaneous outburst which rapidly passed 
from mouth to mouth, and all "vioxA^ xfe^Q\iJsJ^<^ *0^<i\s. 
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exertions, not from fear, but from esteem, every ono 
being emulous of his approval, which was never with- 
held when merited. At Waterloo there was scarcely 
a square which he did not visit in person, encouraging 
the men by his presence, and the officers by his 
directions. Wherever his presence was most requisite 
he was to be found ; he seemed to be everywhere. It 
was impossible to say where he was not. In the 
whole of the contest he performed all the duties a 
military man could perform. Several times he headed 
different regiments and rallied them to the attack. 
Indeed, it has been said of him, that ^^ he was now 
General of Division, the Commander of Corps, and 
next Colonel of a Regiment." Nothing escaped him. 
Exposed at all times to the enemy's fire, many trem- 
bled for that life upon which it was obvious that the 
fate of the battle depended. The balls repeatedly 
grazed a tree near which he was standing, which tree 
now bears his name. ** That's good practice,'* was 
all the notice he took of it, adding, without changing 
his position, ** I think they fire better than in Spain." 
All who heard him issue orders took confidence from 
the quickness and decision of his manner ; all who saw 
him caught mettle from his undaunted composure. 

How nobly does his character stand out for integrity 

by the side of that of other great conquerors ! His 

deeds, his heroism, his great generalship, were not 

employed to gain for himself an empire. He made 

BO conquests for tl[ie s«ikft oi ^\Tm^^-t ^x \^t^Qitv«l pelf. 
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He made no warB for the eoBlaving of oatjoas, bnt 
rather for their freedom and emancipation. He never 
considered himself anjihitig greater or better than 
ae a servant to the Britieh public, under the orders of 
the Crown, to perform a certain work of necasaary duty 
in the battle-field, or in the house of legislation, or at 
the council board. 

Duty was his watchword, and to the very last day 
of big life he continued to do duty as rigidly and 
pQDctaaUy as the lowest clerk in a government 
office, or the meanest soldier in the camp. His life 
is a lesson for British boya. They can never go 
wrong if they do what is right; and they will never fail 
to claim admiration and respect if they are sedulous 
and enthnsiastic — for we can't do without a httia 
enthusiasm — to do their duty in that state of life unto 
\vhich it shall please God to call them. 





THE KOBTJ'^T LIVING PATRIOTIC BOY. 

GUISEPPE GARIBALDI, 



THE UBEIIATOB. 



TTALY boasts of a greater sailor -boy as n, liberator 
'- than Masaniello, and a boy of equal nobilitv of 
character, namoly the Patriot Garibaldi, whoso deeds 
have hardly been SMr^assei ^ wiy hero in ancient or 
Modern times. B.6 \Jtia \)Ov\i ti.\. "S^tft \\t "V^JS^, W'* 
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father was an old sea-captain. His mother was the 
daughter of a major-domo, who had the charge of 
one of the palaces ; and it is to tliis circumstance that 
he first saw the light in a noble chamber, the walls 
of which were decorated with tapestry representing 
scenes from the " Jerusalem Delivered " of Tasso. 

As a boy, Guiseppe Garibaldi did not show much 
aptitude for books or study, but he was in his moral 
habits strictly amiable. He was equally devoted to his 
father and mother, with a strong conviction of the duty 
of obedience, and at all times cheerfully gave up any 
anticipated pleasure at the bidding of his parents. 
He was conspicuous for always speaking the truth, 
which he associated with bravery, and in his earliest 
speech he proved this conviction by saying that ** No 
brave boy can ever tell a lie, for lies alone belong to 
cowards." 

Many ways of obtaining a living were proposed to 
him. His uncle, who was a priest, wished to bring 
him up to the Church ; but, young as he was, he saw 
through the hypocrisy, superstition, and bigotry, of 
the Romish Church, and therefore declined to enter 
into holy orders. He was then offered the law as a 
profession, but he saw in the law, as administered 
in Italy, little but lying, bribery, and deception, 
all alike repugnant to him. Trade was by no means 
suited to his taste ; petty bargaining or huckstering 
were quite as repulsive. But he saw in a sailor's 
life something of enterprise, datm^, \isy£i^^\?3 ^»j^ 
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whole-heartedness, and so he determined to be a 
sailor, and follow the footsteps of his father, whom he 
loved and venerated. Accordingly, in his thirteenth 
year he entered as ** boy '* on board one of the ships 
of the Sardinian navy, and here he acquitted himself 
so well that he was raised step by step till he attained 
the rank of lieutenant. 

It would occupy volumes to give in detail the ad- 
ventures of Garibaldi. One of them when he was in 
America, acting for the Republic of Rio Grande, cannot 
be passed over. He was on the South American 
shores when it was intimated to him that he must 
provide the republic with a navy, and as a few fishing- 
boats were all the materials placed at his command, 
it soon became evident that this navy must be supplied 
by the enemy. Garibaldi, however, did not hesitate, 
but setting sail at night, with muffled oars, ho ap- 
proached a creek where one of the enemy's sloops 
was lying, and captured her, while her crew were 
engaged below. With this vessel he was soon in a 
condition to take the sea. A second vessel fell into 
his hands after a short engagement, and before a few 
weeks had elapsed, the whole of the hostile squadron 
was in his power. Soon after, in a small boat, with 
only a dozen men, he set out in a fog in order to set 
fire to some other ships of the enemy, but the fog 
suddenly dispersing, he was exposed to the fire fi-om 
their guns, and i\. ^a.^m\Xi difficulty that he succeeded 
in escaping to tti^ ft\iOx^, 1V^ ^ti^^k^ ^^'^'^\\'^'^^J5k.'VJaftm- 
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selves secure and were carousing over their good for- 
tune, when in the evening he returned, and arranged his 
plans so well, that ere midnight he destroyed hoth the 
prize he had in view and the vessels in attendance, swim- 
ming to the land with his men after he had ^ed it. 

On another occasion he had the ingenuity to make 
two of the enemy's vessels destroy each other. Boldly 
steering down between them he suddenly, by means 
of a pair of long sweeps, arrested and backed his 
course, after firing a broadside at each, and left them 
attacking each other. 

It was, however, on land that his chief engagements 
were fought. He had gradually collected around him 
a band of hardy and brave adherents, chiefly Italians. 
With these he did not hesitate to attack any force, 
however numerous. In almost every encounter success 
invariably attended him, so that in the course of a 
short time his legion was the terror of all the central 
part of South America. 

It was with Moldonato, a general of Eosas, in the 
neighbourhood of Monte Yideo, that his most celebrated 
action was fought. With only five hundred men he 
there fell upon the enemy in the command of as many 
thousands. For hours an unflinching struggle was 
maintained, and when nightfall at last put an end to 
the combat, he returned to the city with a reputation 
so enhanced that his opponents dared not renew the 
action. 

Eosas then himself appeared ^t^^iYEksX \i\\a. ^^^>50cl ^sjk 
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overwhelming force, which, however, he managed to 
evade ; hut it was not long hefore he was in a condi- 
tion to take the field, and he lost no time in sallying 
forth upon Eosas in return. Suddenly attacking the 
enemy's camp at midnight, he cut his way through, 
leaving hundreds of dead in his path. The assault 
was so rapid, and he so entirely disappeared after 
making it, that the superstitious natives believed it 
was an onset by some supernatural being. They 
declared they had seen fire flashing from his eyeballs, 
^ and a cloud of flame surrounding his red shirt. Next 

^ evening, however, after making a long detour, he 

again fell on one of the enemy's flanks ; and, having 
routed this, on the following day he dispersed the 
other. 

He now went to the sea-coast, and hastily equip- 
ping a couple of small vessels, he stood out to en- 
counter three of a superior calibre, which Rosas 
had sent out to attack the others in port. As soon as 
Garibaldi saw them, he hastily beat to quarters, order- 
ing his men to reserve their fire until within musket- 
shot, when a well-directed broadside from both vessels 
stretched half the crew of his opponent on the deck. 
The survivors were struck aghast by a discharge so 
deadly ; but another broadside from Garibaldi, aimed 
chiefly at their rigging, brought down their masts and 
sails by the board. Garibaldi now, summoning his 
men, grappled m\^i l\i^ er^^my, and boarded in per- 
son . Scarcely iNvenl^ mxi\x\»^^ ^-^-^^^Wi^^^^^VR^i^ ^Ithe 
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vessels were in bis power, and in a few hours he re- 
turned with them triumphant to port. The third 
vessel, however, had escaped, but Garibaldi, in the 
darkness of the following night, after having pursued 
her in a small boat, suddenly leaped on board, and in 
a few minutes had killed, captured, or driven below, 
the whole of the crew, and then conveyed the vessel 
into harbour, alongside of those already captured. 

It would be impossible to relate all the noble deeds 
of Garibaldi in the New World, but his labours did 
not cease till peace was secured to the republic, when 
he retired to his farm till the news of the revolu- 
tionary outbreak of Europe again summoned him to 
active life, and to the cause of liberty among the 
Italian states. Garibaldi was mainly instrumental in 
bringing about the unity and freedom of Italy, for it 
was he who from the first sounded the depths of the 
Italian heart. His penetrating mind enabled him to 
understand that every good man in Italy was for 
liberty. He had faith in the cause, because he believed 
it be sanctified by Heaven ; and in this faith he went 
forward almost alone, to achieve the national inde- 
pendence. Upon Garibaldi the title of " Liberator " 
has been most deservedly bestowed. Since July, 1859, 
when he called upon the people of Italy to arm, his 
whole energies have been devoted to cement the unity 
of Italy and to secure the liberties of the people. In 
the May following, having retired from the Sardinian 
service in November, he landed at M^x%«Asi., \\l '^\'c^ ^ 
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and assumed the office of Dictator in the name of the 
king of Sardinia, defeating the Neapolitans at Calata- 
fimi on the 15th of that month, and forcing them ten 
days after the battle of Melazzo, fought on the 20th of 
July, to evacuate the island by a signed convention, 
that, however, still left Naples in possession of the 
citadel of Messina, which, however, was given up to 
Sardinia in the following March. 

On the 18th of August Garibaldi landed at Melito, 
in Calabria, taking Reggio three days later, upon which 
Ferdinand sought refuge in Gaeta on the 6th of Septem- 
ber, and Garibaldi entered Naples on the day following. 
Assuming the Dictatorship, he handed over the Nea- 
politan fleet to the Sardinian admiral, expelled the 
Jesuits, threw open the prisons, and established trial 
by jury. After repulsing the Neapolitans at Cajazzo 
in September, on the 1st of October he thoroughly 
routed them at Yolturno. The plebiscite of Naples 
almost unanimously voted for annexation to Piedmont 
and for United Italy, and armed with that authority, 
Garibaldi set out to lay seige to Gaeta, when, meeting 
Victor Emmanuel by the way, he was the first to 
salute him " King of Italy,*' to which the king replied, 
" I thank you ! " and, upon the latter entering Naples 
on the 7th of November, Garibaldi resigned the Dic- 
tatorship and retired to his island of Caprera, having 
previously seen the annexation of Sicily to Sardinia 
carried by imiversal suffirage in October. 
Ilio Austrian rule m 1\.«.\^ \^«a one of iron. Backed 
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in every instance by the Pontifical power, nothing was 
looked upon as too arbitrary, regardless of its cruelty 
or injustice, if it bnt served to keep down the rising 
spirit of the Italians. Haynaa flogged women and 
children; other Austrian generals shot down their 
prisoners, and massacred the inhabitants of disaffected 
towns with a ferocity not surpassed in the darkest 
ages. The dungeons were crowded with unfortunate 
patriots, who had committed no crime but that of 
loving their country, and even the tortures of the 
Inquisition were applied to wrench out the spirit of 
free thought or speech. Protestants were also thrown 
into loathsome prisons, to expiate the obduracy of 
their disbelief in the teaching and false miracles of the 
Eomish Church by death, brought on by disease, filth, 
and starvation. After one unsuccessful attempt for 
freedom, five Lombards were found tied to trees, with 
their feet burned off. In the cartouche-box of an 
Austrian soldier, who was killed, were found two 
hands of a murdered woman, with rich rings on 
the fingers, and also ears with ear-rings in them. In 
some houses at Milan, as many as ten bodies of mur- 
dered persons were found — old men, young men, 
women, and infants ; and in the dungeons of one of 
the forts of Naples, the dead and living were dis- 
covered chained together, besides crosses upon which 
persons were found lingering in the agonies of cruci- 
fixion. 

Immediately on Garibaldi raising i\\^ ^\asA'»s^ ^\ 
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libei-ty, the whole of the free spirits of Italy rushed 
to join him. In his proclamation to them, he said, 
'* The enemy is as black as ever, pitiless, a vile 
assassin, and a robber.'* He took the field, surprised 
the Austrians at Yercelli, and totally defeated them. 
He followed up his success, and defeated them again 
at Oomo, and then again at Yarese ; and so he went 
on from day to day, from week to week, striking the 
Austrians when they least expected it — ^now here, 
now there, now everywhere — now penetrating their 
columns, and scattering them on all sides — now attack- 
ing them in front or falling on their rear, and always 
inflicting upon them heavy blows of discouragement ; 
and all this without the aid of the French or Sar- 
dinian armies, although they had already taken the 
field. 

His last efibrts, in 1862, for the overthrow of the 
Papacy, from their revolutionary character, proved un- 
successful. He raised his standard at Marsala on the 
19th of July, giving, as his watchword, "Roma o 
Morte 1 " — " Rome or death ! " upon which the king 
of Italy issued a proclamation against his proceedings, 
as tending to rebellion, and placed Sicily in a state of 
siege. Notwithstanding their precautions. Garibaldi 
embarked at Catania, and, landing at Melito, in Cala- 
bria, marched at once towards Reggio, but, falling in 
with the royalists under Palavicino, he was wounded 
and taken prisoner at Aspromonte on the Ist of 
JSeptfember. On "hia \\s.\\. to "England during 1864, 
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however, the whole country came forward to endorse 
hiB nobility of mind, and his noble deeds of daring. 
Ae a boy, he commenced hie career with truthfulness, 
and honesty of purpose, and the highest magnanimity ; 
and irom them be has never swerved. They originally 
made him great ; they still sustain him in his great- 
neas, and will award him an immortality eqnal to that 
of any of the grentest benefactors to the human race. 





A NOBLE AND WITTY LONDON BOY. 

HOEACE SMITH. 



rpWO brothers, James and Horace Smith, were the 
-L sons of a gentleman who filled the office ol 
solicitor to the Ordnance ; the former bom in 1776, 
and the latter \n m^. "aOTMiB, ■«>)» v^xnlved hia 
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brother some ten years, prefixed a biographical sketch 
of the latter to a collection of his Miscellanies which 
he edited in 1840 ; but of Horace himself no fuller 
memorials exist than are to be picked up in the evanes- 
cent pages of periodical literature. Yet few who 
knew him but have some anecdote to relate of his 
personal love and kindness to themselves ; and, mixing 
as he did with persons in all classes of society, it is 
greatly to his honour that no one has ever said an 
unkind word of him since his death, — seeing that wit, 
satire, and racy humour, were the characteristics of 
his verse, which in most hands serve to estrange the 
poet &om his fellows, instead of cementing lasting 
friendships, as they did in the case of the associates 
of both brothers. ** They were clever fellows," is the 
testimony of Robert Southey, the poet, one whom 
they good-humouredly lampooned in the '* Bejected 
Addresses,'' '* with wit and humour as fluent as their 
ink, and, to their praise be it spoken, with no gall in 
it." The marble which covers the remains of Horace 
^mith, in the graveyard of Trinity Church, Tunbridge 
vVells, is for once a truthful record of departed worth : — 

Gifted with the highest qualities of head and heart. 

His private virtues 

Outshone even his public fame. 

Ever resigning himself with heartfelt gratitude 

And reverent humility 

To the will of the Almighty ; 

Ever overflowing with charity towards all men ; 

He died, as he lived, 

Loving and beloved, 

Full of troAt, ^oy, aii^VwQ^ 
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Horace Smith early displayed the possession of 
ready wit. The brothers were sent to the school of 
Chigwell, Essex, of which the Rev. Mr. Burford was 
the master. Being asked the Latin for the word 
cowardice, and nojb immediately recollecting it, Horace 
replied with a smiling countenance, '* Cowardice, 
cowardice ! — the Bomans had none for it ! " and his 
tutor, struck by the lad's ready wit, instead of scold- 
ing him for having forgotten it, laughingly patted him 
on the head, as he made him turn to his dictionary 
and write the word out ten times on his slate. What 
Horace Smith said of his brother may be said with 
equal truth of himself: " His was not the sly, sneer- 
ing sarcasm that finds most pleasure in the hon mot 
that gives pain, nor was it of that dry, quiet character, 
which gives zest to a joke by the apparent uncon- 
sciousness of its author. His good sayings were 
heightened by his cordial good nature, by the beam- 
ing smile, the twinkling eye, and the frank, hearty 
cachinnation that showed his own enjoyment." 

** Gay, tender, hospitable, and intellectual," is the 
evidence of Lady Morgan ; to which Leigh Hunt, who 
had received much kindness and pecuniary aid from 
him, when he needed them most, adds a hearty tribute 
to the '^ fine nature of the man," and describes his 
personal appearance as exhibiting a '' good and manly 
figure, inclining to the robust," with a ** countenance 
extremely frank and cordial, — sweetness without 
weakness." SlneWe^, «t\. \Aio^^ ^\i\x^^^^' he relieved 
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the pressing wants of Leigh Hunt, was not aware that, 
though his resources were amply sufficient for the 
comfort of his family, his means were comparatively 
limited, and instances him as " the only truly gene- 
rous person," he ever knew, "who had money to be 
generous with." Mr. Hall, who became acquainted 
with Horace Smith in 1835, as editor of the New 
Monthly, to which the latter had been a constant 
contributor of numerous racy pieces of poetry, half 
playful, half sentimental, when that periodical was 
conducted by Campbell, the poet, describes him as 
" tall and handsome, with expressive yet quiet features, 
frequently moved, however, when he either heard or 
said a good thing." He adds, "I never heard him 
utter an injurious word of any one of his contem- 
poraries." Like his brother James, Horace Smith 
was much admired for his conversational powers by a 
large circle of Mends and acquaintances, and his 
house at Brighton was just one of those happy 
English homes, where, without any show or preten- 
sion, a guest was always made welcome by host and 
hostess with such hearty goodwill and freedom from 
restraint, that the visits to it, of a few days* duration, 
were always looked upon by those who were invited, 
as " red letter days " in life's calendar. 

Horace Smith was twice married, and died a 
widower, leaving, at his death, a daughter by each 
wife. He was particularly fond of young children, 
and, like Thackeray, would place \iie " ^^W \s?^Q^\is.% 
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knee, and rattle off for their gratification some fanny 
extempore tale in verse, just suited to the capacity of 
his little auditors, till the latter would shout with 
delight, and want a tale repeated of which the author 
himself did not recollect a single word. 

The story of the origin of *' The Rejected Addresses," 
the kindliest, raciest, and wittieist of lampoons which 
the century has produced, is differently told. Accord- 
ing to Thomas Hill, who introduced one or hoth the 
brothers into the pleasant fields of literature in the 
pages of the Monthly Mirrory of which he was the 
editor, Mr. Ward, the secretary to Drury Lane 
Theatre, casually started the idea of publishing simul- 
taneously with the reopening of that edifice a series 
of supposed " Rejected Addresses," the committee of 
management having by public advertisement requested 
that ** addresses, one of which shall be spoken on the 
first night, might be sent in by way of competition," 
while all the others would be rejected. This wa§ six 
weeks before the opening-night. Horace was just 
starting on a visit to Cheltenham ; but both brothers 
eagerly adopted the suggestion, and at once settled 
which authors each should imitate before they parted. 
Horace was to imitate Scott, Moore, Byron, Monk Lewis, 
and Fitzgerald ; James, the Lakists — ^Wordsworth, 
Southey, and Coleridge — and Crabbe, besides Oobbett 
and the editor of the Morning Post, and he was to add 
the travesties of George Bamwell, The Stranger, and 
Macbeth. Wiibiu «t ievj ^«i.^^ oi *Csii^ ^^^ <K^^ut the 
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brothers met in London, when a few emendations 
were made, a few lines added, and the book submitted 
to Mr. Murray for publication, the modest sum of £20 
being asked and refused for the cbpyright, though 
after its great success, for it ran through sixteen 
editions before 1819, Mr. Murray gave £131 for 
it. The book, however, was brought out in time, 
and proved, as Horace Smith called it, **one of 
the luckiest hits in literature.*' The humour was so 
genial, the imitations so close and clever, and the 
sarcasms so spontaneous, that not one of the originals 
took umbrage at their imitators. Indeed it has been 
said that *< the only discontented poets of the day 
were those who were left out." 

Of course James and Horace Smith were looked 
upon as the '< lions " of the hour ; but such was the 
modesty of both that they rather shrank from popularity 
than courted it ; and each continued to the day of his 
death free from all literary vanity on account of the 
success they had thus achieved. Horace Smith had 
previously taken to the profession of a stock-broker as 
a calling ; but literature was the one occupation of his 
life. As a novelist he was popular, and wrote some 
fifty or sixty volumes, of which " Gaieties and Gravi- 
ties,'* published in 1815, was among the earliest; 
and *' Love and Mesmerism," in 1845, the latest. 
His historical novels, such as '* Brambletye House " 
and <* Tor Hill," are still read, and, but for those of 
Sir Walter Scott, would have taken «t "^^^ T^\i^ ^a- 
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that clasB of literature, being equal to any of Lord 

Lytton s or James b He died at Tnnbndge Wells on 
the 12th of July, 1S49, and was buned there m the 
graveyard attached to Tnmty Church 

It IB pleasant to place among onr " Noble Boys 
the name of Horace Smith, whose genial life was one 
of cheerful intercourse with his fellow-men, and of 
geumne ptety and submission to the will of his leaker 





A NOBLE NOETH-OF-ENGLAND BOY. 

WILLIAM WOEBSWOTH, THE POET. 



NO one has probably exercised greater influence 
npOQ the poetry, if not ae well upon the entire 
literature of the nation, during the preeent century, 
than William Wordswortti, one oS \iie idMca&ftta «i^ ^ 
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new school of poetry, called at first in derision the 
**Lake Poets," — a term which is nevertheless now 
retained in a better sense, owing to its fitness as ap- 
plied to those who draw their inspiration &om nature 
rather than &om art. 

Wordsworth's theory that a poet shonld draw upon 
khe natural resources of the locality in which he lives 
by thoroughly imbuing his own mind with its facts 
md teachings and transferring them to his verse, has 
now many followers both in this country and in 
America, and it is spreading no less rapidly into the 
poetry of Germany and France. 

Wordsworth's prose prefaces to his poems are the 
best and safest propounders of his views. He ridiculed 
the absurdity of disregarding the language of real 
men and women, and substituting for it a distorted 
phraseology, which, with the high-soimding name of 
'* poetical diction,*' was looked upon as essential to 
metrical art. Poetry, he maintains, springs up from 
emotion recollected in tranquillity, and should be, as 
far as possible, a perfect re-presentation of that 
emotion, rather than an exaggerated and distracted 
representation of scenes and passions of an affecting 
or exciting character out of real life, which form the 
ground-work of all poetry. It is certain that men 
placed in such scenes or influenced by such passions 
use a nervous and exquisite language expressly adapted 
to the occasion by Nature herself, and it is no less 
certain that the cVoaex \^ft ^o^H. wi^^^^^a Vsl vooitating 
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that language in depicting similar imaginary scenes and 
passions, the more tme will he be to nature, and the 
verisimilitade more nearly approach reality. Bat 
as it is the chief business of the poet to give pleasure, 
all such words, though perfectly natural in the original 
transaction of a passionate scene, as would disgust or 
be unpleasant in the rehearsal, must be carefully 
omitted in rendering that rehearsal into a metrical 
form. 

William Wordsworth was bom at Cockermouth, in 

Cumberland, on the 7th of April, 1770, being the 

son of John Wordsworth, the local law-agent to Sir 

James Lowther, afterwards Earl of Lonsdale. The 

first rudiments of knowledge he obtained at a dame*s 

school at Penrith, where his parents resided ; but 

when his mother died, in 1778, at eight years old he 

was sent to Hawkshead grammar-school, in Lancashire, 

whither his youngest brother Christopher, afterwards 

Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, and author of 

the '* Ecclesiastical Biography of England,*' soon 

followed him. Here he remained till 1787, and 

became a tolerable Latin scholar ; but neither the 

classics nor mathematics were so much to his taste 

as the great book of nature ; and his being permitted 

to wander as he listed about the neighbourhood, gave 

him opportunities of studying nature in all her 

sublimity, till his mind itself became the reflex of 

what he most loved to behold, and his memory stored 

with observations of English tuc^ ii^\^£L^« ^^^-^ 
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gratefal were to him these memories he has told us 
himself: — 

** Down to the Tale this water stecn. 
How merrilr it goes ! 
Twill mormiir on a thousand Tears, 
And flow as now it flows. 

** And here on this delightful day, 
I cannot choose but think 
How <^t, a Tigorous man, I lay 
Beside the fountain's brink. 

" My eyes are dim with childish tear% 
Mv heart is idlv stirred ; 
For the same sound is in mv ears 
Which in those davs I heard. 

"Thus fares it still in our decay ; 
And vet the wiser mind 
Mourns less for what age takes away. 
Than what it leaves behind. 

" The blackbird in the summer trees, 
The lark upon the hill. 
Let loose their carols when they please 
Are quiet when they wilL 

"With nature never do they wage 
A foolish strife ; they see 
A happy youth, and their old age 
Is beautiful and free. 

** But we are pressed with heavy laws ; 
And often glad no more. 
We wear a face of joy, because 
We have been glad of yore." 

While still at Hawkshead, he says, he read <<all 
* Fielding's Works/ * Don Quixote,' * Gil Bias,' and any 
part of Swift that he liked — * Gulliver's Travels/ and 
the ' Tale of a Tub,' \>em^m\vs?Ji\jci\afi»\xdjid ; " and to 
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the unrivalled skill in the use of language of the 
** Father of the English Novel," and the vigour of 
expression of the Dean of St. Patrick, he superadded 
a style of his own, retaining the force and power of the 
one and the vigour of the other, while rejecting the 
coarseness of hoth, without sacrificing the truth and 
originality of delineation and the freshness of either, — 
the great charm that permeates the writings of these 
two of the greatest of our prose writers. 

His father died in 1783, while Wordsworth was 
still at school, and the little property he left was 
harely sufficient to complete the education of the four 
hoys and the young girl left as orphans. But two 
uncles became guardians to the children, and his elder 
brother Richard, two years his senior, was articled to 
an attorney, and afterwards followed that branch of 
the profession in London. William was intended for 
the church, and left Hawkshead for St. John's College, 

• 

Cambridge, at which college there are scholarships 
** open to scholars from Kendal or Hawkshead schools.'* 
John, nearly three years his junior, entered the navy, 
rose to the rank of commander, but perished unfor- 
tunately by shipwreck, off Weymouth, in 1805. His 
youngest brother entered at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
in 1792, one year after William had left the university 
with a B.A. degree. His sister Dorothea lived with 
him and watched over him with loving care even after 
his marriage, and two such women as his sister and 
his wife were sure to exercise, by tha «^^<^\s\rr{^ ^ 
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their dispositions, the greatest influence over a mind 
like his. 

His college life does not seem to have been a happy 
one. His boyhood, passed among the beauties of 
creation, had raised his earliest aspirations up to his 
Creator in love and reverence. He was repelled by 
the mechanical manner in which religious forms and 
exercises were gone through at chapel. Then, too, 
he had never been subject to restraint, and since the 
death of his father he had been almost entirely his 
own master. His nephew. Archdeacon Wordsworth, 
formerly head master of Harrow, in his memoirs of 
the poet, adds, '' his natural temperament was eager, 
impetuous, and impatient of control." No wonder 
that his recollections of Cambridge were by no means 
aflfectionate. He says :— 

" I did not love, 
Judging not ill perhaps, the timid course 
Of our scholastic studies ; could have wished 
To see the river flow with ampler range 
And freer pace." 

While still at Hawkshead he had written verses as 
school-exercises. At college he continued the exercise, 
read and thought much, and studied both French anc> 
Italian. His vacations enabled him to gratify his 
passion for the beauty and grandeur of nature by the 
opportunities aflforded him of making extensive tours 
on foot. One of these, with a fellow- student for a 
companion, was made in the autumn of 1790 through 
France and Switzerland, at the time the great French 
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Bevolntion was in fall development. After he had 
quitted Camhridge, in January, 1791, having spent 
some time in London, he started on a pedestrian tour 
through North Wales, and in the autumn of the same 
year he crossed over ^ to France, where he resided 
partly in Paris and partly in the provinces for fifteen 
months. **It was,*' he says, ** a stirring time. The 
king was dethroned when I was at Blois, and the 
massacres took place when I was at Orleans." 

Here his impetuous nature might have brought him 
into serious trouble. He was at that time an enthu- 
siast, and became a vehement republican, had many 
friends amongst the Girondists, and had serious 
thoughts of being naturalised and taking an active 
part in the struggle for liberty. A tinge of this en- 
thusiasm, though considerably modified, is to be traced 
in many of his after writings. Had he carried out 
this intention, he himself tells us, he would "probably 
have been one of Robespierre's victims, and have 
shared the fate of some of his Girondist friends." 

* 

Fortunately, circumstances compelled his return ta 
England towards the close of 1792, but a little while 
before the execution of the king. His journey into 
Switzeriand, however, left a lasting impression upon 
his mind ; and, not^vithstanding the excitement of the 
times, it seems to have proved, to himself at least,, 
the accuracy of the theory of which he had become 
an apostle, "that the enjoyment of nature ha& a 
medicinal effect on the minds of men in general, 

s 
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worthy of being taken into account and resorted to.** 
He says: — 

*^ The sonnding cataract 
Haunted one like a passion : the tall rock, 
The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood. 
Their colours and their forms, were then to me 
An appetite, a feeling, and a love 
That had no need of a remoter charm." 

Wordsworth, during the first three years which 
followed his return home in 1792, seems to have had 
no settled views of life. Some portion of this period 

was spent in London, but the greater part in rambling 

* 

about the country. He quite gave up all idea of 
entering the church. His religious and political 
opinions were so little in accordance with those of the 
society in which he moved, that he felt a repugnance 
to take orders, however much he was urged to do so 
by his truest friends, who probably saw in him another 
Jeremy Taylor, had he followed their counsel. In 
time, however, he became a devout member and 
zealous supporter of the Established Church, and, 
for nearly fifty years of his life he abandoned his 
earlier political predilections and was a supporter of 
the great Conservative party during the discussions on 
Catholic Emancipation, the Eeform Bill, the French 
Bevolution of 1830, and other absorbing questions of 
the day. 

The last few years of the eighteenth century had 
revived a love of poetry in the public, in consequence 
of the popularity oi Co^w^et ^xA Evvms, and the ap- 
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pearance of Crabbe's "Village," in wbicb the poet 
introduced — divested of all the conventional ornaments 
of poetry, in simple and touching words — the poor as 
the subject of his verse. The aim of all Crabbe's 
writings was to teach mankind to be the friend of 
man. No doubt during the ten years which inter- 
vened between the appearance of "The Village" and 
Wordsworth's first works, " The Evening Walk," and 
"Descriptive Sketches taken during a Pedestrian Tour 
among the Alps," in 1793, many attempts, more or 
less successful, had been made to follow in Crabbe's 
steps ; but in 1789, an unpretending volume from a 
country press may be said to have revolutionised 
English poetry more completely, " Fourteen Son- 
nets" by the Rev. William Lisle Bowles, a young 
Wykamist and pupil of the two Wartons, led the way 
to a new era, which was quickly graced by the advent 
of Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, and Lovell, all 
living in friendly intercourse with one another, and all 
— as, indeed, did most academic young men of taste 
and poetical aspirations — treading, copying, and com- 
mitting to memory these charming first fruits of a new 
school — an enthusiasm which is graphically described 
by Coleridge in the first volume of his " Biographia 
Literaria." 

Wordsworth's first literary venture shared the fate 
by no means uncommon of first attempts in poetry. 
It was not a success, if measured at all by its sale ; 
yet Coleridge, then a graduate at C«i.TSi\miiL%<b^ ^"k^^ ^'^ 
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^it — " Seldom, if ever, was the emergence of an original 
poetical genius above the literary horizon more evi- 
dently advanced." Eaisley Calvert, a true discri- 
minating friend, also fully appreciated the merits of 
the poems, and upon his death, in 1795, left by will to 
the poet a -sum of d9900, expressly as a token of his 
admiration, and of his wish that " Wordsworth would 
devote himself to poetry." This was most opportune, 
and, as he gratefully acknowledged, — 

'^ He cleared a passage for me, and the stream 
Flowed in the bent of Nature,** — 

for at the very moment Wordsworth contemplated 
studying for the bar as a means of subsistence, and, 
during the interval, it was his intention to become a 
writer in the London newspapers, which, under the 
guidance of Mr. Perry, were then becoming a fruitful 
field for the employment of men of literature. A few 
years later, too, in 1802, a long and tedious lawsuit, 
in which his family were all interested, and which had 
been pending since his father's death, with the Earl of 
Lonsdale, was brought to a close by the payment of 
£8,500 by the second earl. 

With the legacy so considerately bequeathed to him 
by Eaisley Calvert, he quitted London, and settled 
with his sister at Bandown Lodge, in Dorsetshire, and 
here commenced the friendship between Wordsworth 
and Coleridge, in 1797, which was ever after a source 
of happiness to both, and a small volume of *' Lyrical 
Ballads," to wlaich CoVe^xi^^'b twi\»Y&vil^d his "Ancient 
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Mariner,** and Wordsworth twenty-two pieces, made 
its appearance in the following year at Bristol. The 
book, however, did not sell ; and when Messrs. Long- 
man and Co. bought the whole of the copyrights of 
Mr. Cottle, who had published it, upon his retiring 
&om business, it was valued at ntZ, and by the request 
of Mr. Cottle was presented as a gift to the authors. 

The two friends, careless of this indifference on the 
part of the public, set off on a tour through Germany, 
where they imbibed many of those metaphysical ideas 
which prevailed at that period in the " Fatherland," 
and traces of which occasionally are met with in 
Wordsworth's writings, though they never took so 
ffrm a hold upon him as they did upon his companion. 
Indeed, from any pernicious influence they might have 
had upon his mind, he was saved by his sister's watch- 
ful tenderness. It was she who, through all her life, 
was his guardian angel. 

** She gave me eyes, she gave me ears, 
And humble cares and delicate fears, 
A heart, the fountain of sweet tears, 
And love, and thought, and joy ; " 

and *' maintained for him a saving intercourse with 
his true self,** at a time when, but for her, he might 
have been carried away into unbelief. She gave her- 
self up entirely to him, and he returned her pure and 
holy love with a love and affection no less devout, so 
that he allowed her to lead him into the pleasant 
paths of peace^ and love, and 1^07, wi^** ^Q^ca.^'or^^ 
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an over-stemDess *' which at one time threatened to 
plunge him into misery. 

Upon his return to England, Wordsworth and his 
sister settled at Grasmere, where he continued to re- 
side till 1808, when he removed to Allan Bank, in the 
same neighbourhood. His life, up to the time of his 
marriage, was spent as much as possible out of doors, 
and — 

*^Natare to him was faith, and earth a heaven, 
Man was to him a shepherd on the fells, 
And human life the grey and winding path 
That wanders up the mountains, and then fades 
In mist and distance." 

But Wordsworth was also a careful student of books 
— of "bocks that make men wise;" and his know- 
ledge was poured forth like the gushing of the water- 
brook, without effort and without display. ** In dic- 
tion, in nature, in grace, in variety, in purity, in philo- 
sophy, in morals, in piety, does he not surpass all our 
writers ?" wrote his brother, the Master of Trinity, on 
the fly-leaf of a volume of his poems. 

During his residence at Grasmere he married Mary 
Hutchinson, in 1802. The lady had been the play- 
mate and companion of his sister in childhood, and 
ere he went to college he had already become attached 
to her : — 

' She was a phantom of delight 
When first she gleamed upon my sight ; 
A lovely appai\\.\oii, secx 
To be a momexk^a oixiaTSATkX.\ 
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Her eyes as stars of twilight fair ; 
Like twilight's, too, her dusky hair; 
But all things else about her drawn 
From May-time and the cheerful dawn ; 
A dancing shape, an image gay, 
To haunt, to startle, and waylay .** 

So it was but natural, upon the renewal of the inti- 
macy, that this intimacy should ripen into love : — 

" I saw her upon nearer view, 
A spirit, yet a woman too ! 
Her household motions light and free, 
And steps of virgin liberty ; 
A countenance in which did meet 
Sweet records, promises as sweet ; 
A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature's daily food; 
For transient sorrows, simple wiles. 
Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles." 

And Wordsworth's sister, Dorothea, loved her too 
with all the affection of a kindred nature ; so, after 
the marriage, all three continued to live in the same 
dwelling in the holiest harmony and peace. It is 
impossible to appreciate justly the character of the 
poet without fully comprehending what an atmosphere 
of love surrounded him in this constant and intimate 
association of his wife and sister. After Dorothea's 
death, as age grew upon the two survivors, his wife 
became to him the embodiment of both : — 

*' And now I see with eyes serene 
The very pulse of the machine ; 
A being breathing thoughtful breath, 
A traveller 'twixt life and death ; 
The reason firm, the temperate will. 
Endurance, foresight, &UL«ikg.\)[i, «Lii^ ^'C^ 
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A perfect woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort, and command ; 
And yet a spirit still and bright 
With something of an angePs light/' 

The legacy of his friend Calvert, and, the sub- 
sequent payment of the small patrimony to him and 
to his sister, enabled Wordsworth, with strict economy, 
to live in comparative ease and comfort at Grasmere 
and Allan Bank, from 1799 to 1818, and it was not 
till his means had increased by an annuity from Sir 
George Beaumont, bequeathed to him by will, and his 
appointment as " stamp-distributor ** for his native 
county, that he removed to Eydal Mount, where he 
continued to reside till the day of his death, on the 
anniversary of the birth and death of Shakespeare, the 
23rd of April, 1850, having just completed his eightieth 
year. In 1885, the poet received a pension of £800 
a year from the government of Sir Bobert Peel, and 
shortly after was permitted to resign his appointment 
of distributor of stamps to his son William, who still 
holds it. On the death of Southey, in 1848, Sir 
Bobert Peel gave him the vacant laureateship. 

He was buried in the ** Churchyard among the 
Mountains,*' the graveyard of Grasmere, beside his 
daughter Dora, the second wife of Edward Quillinan, 
the poet, who is buried on the other side of her grave, 
and close to them is that of Hartley Coleridge. 

One who was likely to have read every line of his 
works, the late Sir Thomas Talfourd, bore the following 
testimony to "WoxdaN^oxV^i, \xi^ «^^^0a. ^<^^\<^^\si tjha 
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House of Commons, in 1887: — "He has supplied 
the nohlest antidote to the freezing effects of the 
scientific spirit of the age, and while he has done 
justice to the poetry of greatness, has cast a glory 
round the lowest conditions of Humanity, and traced 
out the subtle links by which they are connected with 
the highest." 

Indeed, it has been observed of him that his whole 
life was consecrated, from first to last, to the service 
of the great, the permanent, and the noble ; while a 
lofty and serene toleration pervaded all his views ; and 
that, though his days were passed in retirement, in the 
loving atmosphere of a pleasant home, he was a shrewd 
and diligent observer of all that occurred at home and 
abroad, whose opinion was ever entitled to the greatest 
respect and consideration. 

In the year 1850 appeared a complete edition of 
Wordsworth's "Poetical Works," classified by him- 
self, which he desired to be looked upon as parts of 
an architectural whole. The pieces were distributed 
into — ^I. Poems referring to Childhood ; IE. Poems 
founded on Affections ; m. Poems of the Fancy ; 
rV. Poems of the Imagination ; Y. Sonnets, In- 
scriptions, &c., — all forming, as it were, ** the little 
cells, oratorios, and sepulchral recesses, of the Gothic 
church to be reared in * The Recluse.' " This was 
the fond legacy he wished to bequeath to posterity. 

The lesson he has left for us to study is the true 
way of raising the heart and mii^ oi Vhi^ ^Q>Qsi'^\:t^^si. 
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It ia a bright snmmer'B morning, and the Bonlight 
gilds the rich foliage of the stately trees which en- 
eircle the Biunmer Teaidence of the Dake of Sase- 
Coburg-Saalfeld. The orang,6 iT&ea ot ftva "wnrMR-fe •* 
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the garden front of the palace blending their scent 
with that of the heliotrope and mignionette, are 
redolent of perfume, and the murmur of the summer 
breeze mingles softly with the buzz of insect life, in 
glad welcome of the early mom. 

Since the castle clock has struck three there have 
been anxious watchers within the Schloss, and grooms 
with horses ready saddled stand in the court-yard. 
Voices speak in whisper, but all is hopeful. There 
is an atmosphere of loving affection moving around 
the Eosenau ; and the well-trimmed hedge of- roses 
beneath the windows of the Marble Hall, which gives 
name to the residence, as the young buds expand with 
the genial heat of the rising sun, seems apt symbol of 
that love which shall be the portion on earth of the 
young child whose advent is about to gladden the 
hearts of those anxious watchers. 

The clock strikes six, and the firing of guns an- 
nounces the birth of a Prince, the second son of a 
young mother. The tramp of horses rings out upon 
the road, and quickly the news is spread to the capital 
of Coburg, four miles distant, and to Ketschendorf, a 
pretty village a little way beyond it, in which is the 
residence of the Dowager Duchess of Coburg- Saalfeld, 
to whom one of the mounted grooms of the reigning 
Duke brings the glad tidings at a quarter to seven on 
the morning of the 26th of August, 1819, and directly 

the Duchess hastens to the bedside of the happy young 

mother. 
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Again there is rejoicing at the Rosenau. The bells 
have been ringing a merry peal since early morning in 
the capital. A child is about to be '^ received into the 
communion of the Evangelische Kirche (Protestant 
Church), whose vocation it is to bring up and form 
upon earth a God-fearing race." Superintendent- 
General Dr. Genzler, the good prelate who had offi- 
ciated at the marriage of the Duke and Duchess of 
Kent in the palace at Coburg in 1818, has baptized 
the young Prince in the Marble Hall at the Bosenau ; 
the Emperor Francis, Duke Albert of Saxe-Teschen, 
Duke Augustus of Saxe-Gotha, Count Mensdorff-Pouilly 
the Governor of Mayence, and the young Prince's 
loving grandmother, the Dowager Duchess of Coburg- 
Saalfeld, were the sponsors. The superintendent, with 
almost the prevision of prophecy, in his address on the 
conclusion of the ceremony, welcomed the infant into 
the Church " as one destined to be great on earth, 
considering the high position in life in which he may 
one day be placed, and the sphere of action to which 
the will of God may call him, in order to contribute to 
the promotion of truth and virtue, and to the extension 
of the kingdom of God." 

The young Prince gave early indication of that 
quickness of perception and of that retentive memory 
which both were so conspicuous in his after life ; and, 
ere he had reached his second year, with loving words 
his grandmother writes to her daughter, the mother of 
cm* beloved Queen: "Little Alberinchen^'m^Vsk&^Kt^ 
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blue eyes and dimpled cheeks, is bewitching, forward, 
and quick as a weazel. He can already say anything." 
A few days later the Duchess adds, when speaking of 
Prince Leopold, afterwards King of the Belgians : 
** Leopold is very kind to the little boys. Bold Alberin- 
chen drags him constantly about by the hand. The 
little fellow is the pendant to the pretty cousin ; very 
handsome, but too slight for a boy; lively, very funny, 
all good-nature, and full of mischief." 

The two Princes, the elder of whom, now Duke 
Ernest, then barely five years old, and Prince Albert, 
not yet four, were placed, in 1823, under the care of 
the Hofirath Florschiitz, who had been tutor to their 
cousins, the sons of Count Mensdorff, Governor of 
Mayence, and they continued to be his pupils till they 
left Bonn, fifteen years later, at the close of their aca- 
demical career. How judicious was the choice is 
proved by the enduring friendship of his pupils, the 
attachment of the younger only ceasing with the death 
of the Prince Consort. The Hoflfrath led them on with 
unintermitting patience and zeal to a constant habit of 
careful and accurate investigation of all subjects sub- 
mitted to them, and he cherished most carefully, by all 
means in his power, the gentle and docile temper of 
his pupils. 

Nothing could be more beautiful than the early 
development of the unselfish affection which united the 
two brothers, which was only equalled by its endur- 
ance without inteTTxr^lioTi wA mSJsiWil diminntion 
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through life. ** Brought up together," says their tutor, 
**they went hand-in-hand in all things, whether at 
work or at play. Engaging in the same pursuits, 
sharing the same joys and the same sorrows, they 
were bound to each other by no common feelings of 
mutual love." Then, speaking of his younger pupil, 
Prince Albert, Hoffi-ath Florschiitz adds : " To do 
something was with him a necessity." Hence this 
constant love of occupation engendered those habits 
of perseverance and application, which, aided by his 
natural facility of comprehension, culminated in the 
desire of making those exhibitions, which had hitherto 
been only local and national, general and international, 
the first fruits of which was the Great Exhibition of 
1851, that " contribution to the promotion of truth 
and virtue, and to the extension of the kingdom of 
God," which had been so prophetically foreshadowed 
at his baptism by Superintendent Genzler, whose son- 
in-law, Hoffrath Florschiitz, presented to the Queen, on 
her Majesty's visit to the Kosenau in 1863, the original 
MS. of the baptismal address pronounced over the 
young child in 1819. 

Writing to the Queen in 1864, when pleasureable 
recollections of the past are all that is left to console 
the survivors of one so beloved, the King of the 
Belgians, speaking of the Prince Consort, says : " I 
have seen him in 1822, '23, '24, '26, '27, and '29, 
chiefly at Coburg, but since 1827 also at Gotha. He 
looked delicate in his youngest days, Arthvji "^xii^ ^K^L'Si 
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most in mind of his looks in those days. He was 
always an intelligent child, and held a certain sway 
over his elder brother, who rather kindly submitted to 
it.*' This, it would seem, however, must be taken 
cum granOf for we find the delicate boy, before he had 
reached his sixth year, recording in his diary : ** 9th 
April (1825). — ^I got up well and happy; afterwards I 

had a fight with my brother After dinner we 

went to the play. It was Wallenstein's Lager, and 
they carried out a monk.'* On the following day he 
says : " I had another fight with my brother: that was 
not right.** 

Delicate as the young Prince undoubtedly was, 
he appears to have been a thorough boy in his 
nature. When he was but little more than three years 
old, on learning that he was to be placed under the 
care of a tutor instead of Mdme. Miiller, his kind 
nurse, he expressed great delight at the change, as he 
had always showed a dislike to being in the charge of 
women, though he showered upon his nurse, in after 
years, many little acts of kindness, in grateful recol- 
lection of her loving care of him. His " Diary,** as we 
see, records his fights with his more robust brother ; 
and, when he was just seven years old, his grand- 
mother, the Dowager Duchess of Coburg, writes to the 
Duchess of Kent that " Alberinchen looks rather pak^ 
this summer. He is delicate : the heat tries him, an£ 
he grows fast. In jumping and running about, how- 
ever, he is as little backward as his brother.** 
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" One day when we cliildren," writes his cousin, the 
Count Arthur Mensdorff, to Her Majesty in 1863, 
" Albert, Ernest, Ferdinand, Augustus, myself, and a 
few other boys, were playing at the Rosenau, and 
some of us were to storm the old ruined tower on the 
side of the castle, which the others were to defend, one 
of us suggested that there was a place at the back by 
which we could get in without being seen, and thus 
capture it without difficulty. Albert declared that this 
* would be most unbecoming in a Saxon knight,' who 
should always attack the enemy in front ; and so we 
fought for the tower so honestly and vigorously that 
Albert, by mistake — for I was on his side — gave me a 
blow upon the nose, of which I still bear the mark. I 
need not say how sorry he was for the wound he had 
given me He had a natural talent for imita- 
tion, and a great sense of the ludicrous, either in 
persons or things; but he was never severe or ill- 
natured, the general kindness of his disposition pre- 
venting him from pushing a joke, however he might 
enjoy it^ so as to hurt any one's feelings. . . ." This 
genuine innocent love of fun is also mentioned in one 
of the letters of the Dowager Duchess of Coburg, who, 
writing to the young Count Mensdorff in 1831, says: 
** Last night your cousins and some playfellows acted 
j.roverbs in my room, extemporising the dialogue for 
tue most part. Albert as a quack, with a pigtail and 
paunch, was laughably ridiculous. In short, there was 
a good deal of fun and laughter." 

T 
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The young Prince had also a thorough boyish 
delight m fishing and shooting; and, as he grew older, 
in deer-stalking in the Thiiringer Wald ; but he never 
allowed his love of sport to prolong the sufferings of 
the creatures captured, and a wounded animal at aU 
times excited his warmest compassion. 

The saying may bo trite, but the truth that " the 
boy is father to the man," has here a noble proof. 
What the young '^ Saxon knight " thought and said at 
the siege of the ruined tower at the Eosenau is the 
key to the Prince's character in future life. He hated 
crooked paths. Indeed, from his earliest infancy moral 
purity, both in word and deed, was pre-eminently his 
chief characteristic. He was fond of chess; the 
thoughtful boy did not seem to care for games of 
chance. Natural history was a favourite pursuit, and 
the young princes began that collection themselves 
which is now preserved in the Festung at Coburg — ^the 
well-known " Ernest- Albert Museum *' — to which the 
Prince Consort was afterwards a liberal contributor, 
and to which her Majesty herself has ever been as 
liberal a donor. There are few studies more agreeable 
and instructive to the young than that of the natural 
history of their own neighbourhood; and the col- 
lecting of specimens of the flora and fauna, of plants 
and animals, and of minerals and fossils, is, perhaps, 
the truest of all enjoyments of a country life for them. 

Amongst the earlier relics of the Prince Oonsort is a 
StuiidentahelU^ — a cliail m \.'b)o\3^«c lonsi, ^^sJdL as boya 
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in the German public schools prepare,— a programme 
of the studies for every day in the week, from six in 
the morning tiU eight in the evening, allowing the 
hours from one to six o'clock for relaxation, equitation, 
military and out-door exercises, and meals, drawn up 
by the Prince in his fourteenth year. These were, 
according to Hoflfrath Florschiitz, for the most part 
** self-imposed," in addition to his regular studies, and 
are evidence of the gradual development of that power 
of judging and thinkmg for himself which distinguished 
his Boyal Highness so greatly in after life. 

It was on Palm Sunday in April, 1835, that the 
princes were confirmed in the chapel of the Schloss at 
Coburg, by the Superintendent-General, Dr. Genzler. 
The confirmation service of the Evangelische Kirche is 
followed by the Holy Communion, the first communion 
of the neophyte. It is one of the most impressive 
services of that Church, and the princes had prepared 
themselves for the solemn ceremony with the deep 
religious feeling which was ever after essentially the 
ruling principle of the Prince Consort's Hfe, free from 
all mere pharasaical observance, but making the spirit 
and essence of Christianity his constant and unerring 
guide. 

Early in 1836, then only in his seventeenth year, 
Prince Albert gave strong confirmation of the philoso- 
phical and inquiring turn of his mind in his letters to 
Consistorialrath Dr. Seebode, the Director of the High 
School at Coburg, which axe coiA.«L\xi^^\si\J[i'^\ia3rwiiG^'^ 
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of " The Early Years of H.R.H. the Prince Consort." 
He was husy in writing an essay entitled ** Die An- 
schauungsweise der Deutschen " (Mode of Thought of 
the Germans). The princes were then at Gotha, in 
the midst of all the gaieties of the Court, hut nothing 
was allowed to interfere with Prince Albert's ardent 
pursuit of knowledge. He writes: "Trotz alien den 
Zerstreuungen, welche das Leben hier in Gotha uns 
bietet, trotz einer Unzahl von Besuchen, trotz dem 
Heulen des Sturmwindes, trotz dem Larm der Wache 
unter unsum Fenstem, habe ich endlich die Disposition 
zu dem Aussatze voUendet." (Notwithstanding all the 
distractions which life here in Gotha offers to us, not- 
withstanding an endless round of visits, notwithstand- 
ing the tempest's howl, notwithstanding the noise of 
the guard under our windows, I have finished at last 
the sketch of the essay.) This sketch he forwarded to 
the Consistorialrath, " ohne Kopf und Schwanz," with- 
out head or tail, without introductory remark or con- 
cluding deduction, because his wish was to trace 
through the course of history the " Culturgang der 
Deutschen " (the development of the mental culture of 
the Germans). The conclusion would, however, contain 
** a retrospect of the shortcomings of our time, and an 
appeal that everyone should exert himself to banish 
these shortcomings from his own conduct, and so be 
foremost in setting a good example " (*' jene Mangel 

zneiBt aus seinem eignen Benehmen, and so mit dem 

guten Beispiele voTanzw^eVieii"^. 
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The quiet of the Bosenau forms a delightful con- 
trast to the constant bustle of the ducal residence at 
Gotha. From the rooms of the Prince's windows at 
the former, beyond the well-trimmed hedge of roses, 
adding beauty to the Schloss, the eye looks over the 
green meadows beneath, bordered on one side by a 
long row of Abele poplars, marking the course of the 
silvery Itz, and on the other by woodland, which 
clothes a gentle slope, at the top of which runs the 
road to Coburg, overshadowed with magnificent poplars 
on either side. By the light of early morning or at 
sunset the landscape is one which a Claude or a Turner 
would have delighted in, but by moonlight the peaceful 
beauty of the scene is greatly enhanced. To a mind 
so contemplative as that of the younger of the princes, 
such a scene was full of fascination. 

Fond of poetry, and at the time engaged, as we 
have seen by the title of the essay just mentioned, 
in studying deeply the history of German litera- 
ture, the Prince felt keenly a few months later, in 
December, 1836, on a visit to his uncle, the King of 
the Belgians, at Brussels, how little the French and 
Belgians, and even the English, valued then that 
literature, such want of appreciation being assigned 
to its right cause, the wretched translation of such 
immortal works as Goethe's "Faust," and which, as 
he wrote home, " die Haare zu Berge steigen macht" 
(makes one*s hair stand on end). This love of the 
literature of his native land must ha.N^ \^^^^ ^<^*«^ 
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fostered by the proximity of Coburg and Gotha to 
Weimar, where Goethe resided as Geheimrath, a 
member of the privy council and a minister of state, 
till the day of his death in 1832, and whose personal 
acquaintance was sought by young and old of all ranks 
of society. An enthusiastic admirer of the beautiful in 
all things, whether in nature, literature, or art, ancient 
or modem, Goethe may be said to have called into 
being that love of the beautiful which governed the 
intellectual taste of Northern Germany at the period 
of the Prince's minority, and of the disciples of that 
school no one held a more prominent place than did 
the late lamented Prince Consort. 

The first visit of the Prince to England was made in 
May, 1836, when the Duke of Coburg and the two 
princes were the guests of H.B.H. the Duchess of 
Kent at Kensington Palace, and it was at that period 
that her Majesty first met the Prince Consort, the 
Queen completing her seventeenth year during the 
visit. On quitting England the princes resided for ten 
months at Brussels, preparing themselves by a course 
of diligent study for their removal in the following 
year to the university of Bonn. In writing to his step- 
mother from Brussels on the 30th of June, Prince . 
Albert says : '^ After all our fatigues and amusements, 
we are now settled in our new home, and are really 
glad to be able to lead a quiet and regular mode of life. 
We live in a small, but very pretty house, with a little 
garden in front ; and t\iou^ vo. "Ockfe \aA^<^ 5^^ «» large 
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town, we are perfectly shut out from the noise of the 
streets. The masters selected for us are said to he 
excellent, so that everything is favoorahle to our 
studies, and I trust there will he no lack of application 
on our part." And diligently did the princes prepare 
themselves for their academical career at Bonn. 
Writing to his father, who had asked his sons to relax 
for a time, and spend the Christmas at Cohurg, Prince 
Albert says : " We should be glad to accept your invi- 
tation to go to Cohurg for a few days and spend 
Christmas there. But if we are to profit by our stay 
here, I am afraid we must deny ourselves this plea- 
sure. Such an expedition would require five or six 
weeks, and our course of study would be quite dis- 
turbed by such an interruption." The Prince was not 
yet eighteen ; few youths at that age would urge the 
interruption of their studies as a reason for declining 
so pleasant a holiday ! 

In April, 1887, the princes took up their residence 
at Bonn, and among the professors whose lectures 
they attended were A. W. von Schlegel, Fichte, 
Perthes, Alten, Bethman-Holweg, Kaufmann, and 
Lobel; whilst in their inmiediate associates and fellow 
students were included the reigning Duke of Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz, Prince William of Lowenstein-Wertheim, 
and the Count Erbach, though the princes were on the 
most cordial and friendly footing with many others 
among their fellow-students. 

At thid period of his life, allowiiig^ ioT ^V.ex^\ >s5s^% 
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and customs, the Prince Consort appears very much to 
have resembled two noble boys, of whom mention has 
already been made, — ^Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, 
and Sir Philip Sidney, — ^in that noble bearing which 
essentially appertains to the true Christian gentleman. 
He excelled in manly exercises, and, like the Earl of 
Surrey at the tourney at Florence, at a great fencing 
match, in which there were from twenty-five to thirty 
competitors. Prince Albert carried off the first prize. 
Sir Philip Sidney, during his stay at Vienna, had sedu- 
lously perfected himself in horsemanship, and those 
knightly exercises which caused him to return to his 
native land, in the words of Sir Bobert Naunton, 
" famed aforehand by a noble report of his accomplish- 
ments, which, together with the state of his person, 
framed by a natural profession to arms, soon attracted 
the good opinion of all men, and made him so highly 
prized by the Queen, that she thought the court defi- 
cient without him.** At Bonn Prince Albert ** main- 
tained the early promise of his youth by the eagerness 
with which he applied himself to his work,** is the 
testimony of Hofi&ath Florschiitz. Political economy, 
philosophy, and the natural sciences, were his favourite 
studies, and in them his progress was rapid. The Earl 
of Surrey and Sir Philip Sidney were poets; Prince 
Albert, who was passionately fond of music, made that 
a real study, and had already composed several pieces 
of considerablo meiit. He was also fond of painting ; 
and, according to one ol ^cis \^\.V^T^\si^^^\i^T^ 1888, 
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the Prince was about to send to his grandmother a pic- 
ture which he had promised her. ** He* entered with 
the greatest eagerness," says the Prince Wilhelm von 
Lowenstein, in a letter to her Majesty, "into every 
study in which he engaged, whether belonging to 
science or art. He spared no exertion, either of mind 
or body ; on the contrary, he rather sought difficulties 
to overcome them. The result was such an har- 
monious development of his powers and faculties as is 
very seldom arrived at." 

The Prince Consort combined with this love of 
knowledge an essentially practical mind, which was 
quick in applying, on any sudden emergency, the ex- 
perience acquired with the happiest results. In the 
letter last referred to there is the account of a fire 
breaking out in the princes* apartments at Coburg 
early in the morning, when Prince Albert was the first 
to awake from the unpleasant smell. " I sprang out 
of bed," he writes, " to see whether the register had 
not been forgotten to be opened in one of the stoves. 
The smoke met me thicker and thicker, but I could not 
discover anything. In the fourth room I was met by 
the flames darting towards me ; it was all on fire. I 
called out * Fire, fire I ' when Ernest and Cart came 
from their rooms to my assistance. No living soul was 
in this wing of the palace except us three ; it was also 
60 early that nobody was astir in the neighbourhood. 
You can fancy our alarm. We did not take long to 
consider, but closed all the doors and ekut Qt'^^N^^^^s^ 
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up with the fire. There were only two pitchers 
(Bjriige) of water and a jug of camomile-tea at our 
command, of which we made the most. Ernest took 
my cloak and his own, and threw them on the flames ; 
I dragged all my hedding, large coverlids, and mat- 
tresses up to the huming wall ; Cart, with incredihle 
force, pitched a marhle table upwards, making it fall 
upon a burning book-press, which came tumbling down 
along with it. After having thus mastered the fire, we 
were now first able to think of calling for further aid. 

*< Ernest ran, just in the state he was when he first 
jumped out of bed, down the staircase to the sentry, 
who rang the fire-bell, while I and Cart were still 
working away up-stairs. The heat and steam were so 
tremendous, that the windows fell out, and the glass 
of the pictures which were framed, was splintered, 
and the pictures shrivelled, while the varnish on the 
doors was completely charred. 

*' Now help arrived in haste from all sides ; a 
number of workpeople brought water and extinguished 
the smouldering flames. A book-press, with most of 
the books it contained, is destroyed; and all our 
prints, two chairs, a table, a mirror, &c., have been 
burnt. There is no other harm done, but that Cart 
and I have burnt the soles of our feet, as we got bare- 
footed among the cinders If God had not held 

his protecting hand over us, the whole of the Schloss 
might have become a prey to the flames, and both ot 
as have had no "way V.o e^c.a'^e wa^^^«?^*' 
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Far from shrinking from such eminent danger, as 
would have been the case with many, the Princes shut 
themselves up with the fire, as the only means of pre- 
venting the flames spreading through the palace, 
though in so saving the noble edifice from destruction, 
they immeasurably increased the risk to their own 
lives. With but two pitchers of water from their 
washstands, and a jug of camomile-tea, by careful 
economy in its application, with the aid of Cart, the 
princes' valet, they were enabled to reduce the flames 
to a smouldering state, and then first, now that the 
rush of fresh air could not enhance the danger, the 
doors were opened, and other aid sought ; but Prince 
Albert and the faithful Cart, who died in the service of 
the Prince Consort in 1858, did not escape without 
personal injury, though the prince in gratitude to 
God for their delivery, makes slight of the pain. Pre- 
sence of mind, and a proper appreciation of the avail- 
able appliances at hand, in this case, furnish but one 
instance of several which might have been adduced to 
show how practical, notwithstanding its higlf culture, 
was the mind of the Prince Consort thus early in life. 

In June, 1839, Prince Ernest completed his twenty- 
first year, and by a government patent Prince Albert 
was also declared of full age. The latter had taken up his 
abode at the Eosenau, with the intention of mastering 
the English language thoroughly, and making himself 
fully acquainted with the constitutional history of 
Great Britain. From childhood, vili^xi otX-^ N^^^ ^^'«s^ 
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old, Mdme. MiiUer, bis nnrse, told him he was to marry 
his cousin, the Princess Victoria. It was a fondly- 
expressed wish of the Dowager Duchess of Coburg but 
a few hours after his birth, and an idea that had ever 
been encouraged by the King of the Belgians, who had 
watched over both with all the affection of a parent. 
No wonder that the Prince himself should "have 
always thought of the Princess," as he said himself, 
"when he first thought of marrying at all." In 
October, 1839, the Princes paid Her Majesty a visit, 
and on the 15th of that month our beloved Queen was 
betrothed to her cousin ; and to the joy of the nation, 
the marriage was solemnized at the Chapel Boyal, St. 
James*s, on the 10th of February following. 

The noble boyhood of the Prince Consort had given 
promises of distinction, and now all the most sanguine 
expectations were immeasurably surpassed; but the 
life of one so eminent in the state, and so beloved by 
the nation, must from this period be followed in the 
pages of the historian. 

* His body is buried in peace, 
But his name liveth evermore — Amen." 



THE END. 
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HACK'S (Maria) Winter Evenings; or, Tales of 

Travellers. With Eight Illustrations by Gilbert and 
Harvey. New Edition, small 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Grecian Stories. With Illustrations. New 

Edition, small 8vo, 3s. 6d. ; smaller Edition, with Illustra- 
tions by J. Gilbert, 2S. 6d. 

HALL'S (Mr. and Mrs. S. C.) Book of the Thames, 

from Its Rise to its Fall. With Fourteen Photographic 
Illustrations and One Hundred and Forty Wood En- 
gravings. Fcap. 4to, cloth gilt extra, 21s. 

HARE'S (Augustus J. C.) Walks in Rome. Two 

Vols., crown 8vo. \In the Press, 

HARGREAVES' (John George) The Blunders of 

Vice and Folly, and their Self-acting Chastisements. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

HARRIS (Sir W. Snow, F.R.S.) A Treatise on 

Frictional Electricity, in Theory and Practice. Edited, 
with Memoir, by CW\e&Toxs\\mson, F.R.S. 8vo, 14s. 
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HAWTHORNE^S (Nathaniel) English Note-books. 

Edited by Mrs. Hawthorne. Two Vols., post 8vo, 24s. 

HENRY HOLBEACH ; Student in Life and Philo- 
sophy. A Narrative and a Discussion. With Letters to 
Mr. M. Arnold, Mr. Alexander Bain, Mr. T. Carlyle, 
Mr. A. Helps, Mr. G. H. Lewes, Rev. H. L. Mansel, 
Rev. F. D. Maurice, Mr. J. S. Mill, and Rev. Dr. J. H. 
Newman. Second Edition, with Additions. Two Vols., 
post 8vo, 14s. 

HEROINES OF THE HOUSEHOLD. By the 

Author of " The Heavenward Path,** &c. With Twenty- 
eight Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

HERSCHELS (Sir J. F. W., Bart.) Familiar Lec- 
tures on Scientific Subjects. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

HOGE'S (Rev. W. J.) Blind Bartimeus and his Great 

Physician. Small 8vo, is. 

HOLMES' (Oliver Wendell) The Autocrat of the 

Breakfast Table. With Illustrations. Small 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

HOOPER'S (Mrs.) Recollections of Mrs. Anderson's 

School. A Book for Girls. New Edition, with Four 
Illustrations. Small 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

HOWSON'S (Dean) The Metaphors of St Paul. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 



Proportion in Religious Belief and Reli- 
gious Practice. A Sermon preached at the Consecration 
of the Bishop of CarUsle. Sewed, is. 

• The Companions of St Paul. Crown 

8vo, [In the Press, 

' The Character of St. Paul. Crown 8vo. 

[In the Press, 

HUNTS (Rev. John) History of Religious Thought 

in England, from the Reformation to the End of Last 
Century Vol. I., demy 8vo, i6s. 

■ An Essay on Pantheism. Post 8vo, los. 6A 
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HUNTINGTON'S (F. D., D.D.) Christian Believing 

and Living. Crcwn 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

HUTTON'S (R. H.) Essays, Theological and Lite- 
rary. Two Vols., square 8vo. [In the Press, 

IRVING'S (Edward) Collected Writings. Five 

Vols., demy 8vo, ;f 3. 

Miscellanies from the Collected Writings- 



Post Svo, 6s. 

Prophetical Writings. Vols. I. and II., 

demy Svo, 15s. each. 

JONES' (Archdeacon) The Peace of God. Crown 

Svo, 5s. 

JONES' (Rev. Harry, M.A.) The Regular Swiss 

Round. With Illustrations. Small Svo, 3s. 6d. 

KAYE'S (John William) Lives of Indian Officers, 

illustrative of the History of the Civil and Military Ser- 
vice of India. New Edition. Three Vols., crown Svo, 
6s. each. 

KERR'S (John) Lessons from a Shoemaker's Stool. 

Sewed, 6d. 

KINGSLEY'S (Henry) The Boy in Grey. With 

Illusttations. Crown Svo. \In the Press, 

KINGSTON'S (W. H. G.) Foxholme Hall, and other 

Amusing Tales for Boys. With Illustrations. Small 
Svo, 3s. 6d. 

— The Pirate's Treasure, and other 

Amusing Tales for Boys. With Illustrations. Small 
Svo, 3s. 6d. 



Harry Skipwith. A Tale for Boys. 

With Illustrations. Small Svo, 3s. 6d. 

KRILOF AND HIS FABLES. By W. R. S. Ralston. 

With lUttstmtions. &«coi^d. 'Edition. Crown Svo, 5s. 
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LEGENDS OF KING ARTHUR AND HIS 
KNIGHTS OF THE ROUND TABLE (The). Com- 
piled and Edited by J. T. K. Small 8vo, sewed, is. ; 
cloth, IS. 6d. 

LEITCH'S (William, D.D.) God's Glory in the 

Heavens. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

LE PAGE'S FRENCH COURSE. 

'* The sale of many thousands, and the almost universal 
adoption of these clever little books by M. Le Page, 
sufficiently prove the public approbation of his plan of 
teaching French, which is in accordance with the natural 
operation of a child learning his native language." 

French School. Part I. L'Echo de Paris. A 

Selection of Familiar Phrases which a person would hear 
daily if living in France. Thirty-seventh Edition. i2mo, 
3s. 6d. 

N.B. A Key to the above, being Finishing Exercises 
in French Conversation. Third Edition. i8mo, is. 

. Part II. The Gift of Fluency 

in French Conversation. Nineteenth Edition. i2mo, 
2s. 6d. 



N.B. A Key to the above : " Petit Causeur ; or. First 
Chatterings in French." Tenth Edition. i2mo, is. 6d. 

Part III. The Last Step to 



French. With the Versification. Eighth Edition. i2mo, 
2s. 6d. 

Petit Lecteur des Colleges ; or, the French 

Reader, for Beginners and Elder Classes. A Sequel to 
" L*Echo de Paris." i2mo, 3s. 6d. 

French Master for Beginners ; or, Easy Lessons in 

French. Sixth Edition. i2mo, 2s. 6d. 

Juvenile Treasury of French Conversation. With 

the English before the French. i2mo, 3s. 

Ready Guide to French Composition. French 

Grrammar by Examples, giving Models as Leading-strings 
throughout Accidence and Syntax. Third Edition. i2mo, 
3s. 6d. 
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LE PAGE'S FRENCH COURSE. 

Etrennes aux Dames Anglaises. A Key to French 

Pronunciation in all its niceties. Sewed, 6d. 

LILLIPUT LEVEE. Poems of Childhood, Child- 

fancy, and Child-like Moods. With Illustrations by 
Millais and others. Square 32mo, cloth gilt extra, 2s. 6d. 

LLOYD'S (Mrs. W. R.) The Flower of Christian 

Chivalry. With Thirty-four Illustrations by J. D. Watson 
and others. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

LOSSING'S (Benson J.) The Hudson from the Wil- 
derness to the Sea. Illustrated by 300 Engravings on 
Wood. Small 4to, cloth gilt extra, 21s. 

LOVING COUNSEL: An Address to his Parish- 
ioners. By the Author of "The Pathway of Promise." 
Limp cloth, 8d. 

LUDLOW'S (J. M.) Woman's Work in the Church. 
Small 8vo, 5s. 

LUDLOW (J. M.) and LLOYD JONES' The Pro- 
gress of the Working Class from 1832 to 1867. Crown 
8vo, 2s. 6d. 

MACDONALD'S (George) Annals of a Quiet Neigh- 
bourhood. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Seaboard Parish. Popular 



Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 



Dealings with the Fairies. With 

Illustrations by Arthur Hughes. Square 32mo, cloth 
gilt extra, 2s. 6d. 

The Disciple and other Poems. 



Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Unspoken Sermons. New Edition. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

— The Miracles of our Lord. Crown 



8vo, 5s. 
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MACDONALD'S (George) The Wow o' Riwen. 

Sewed, 6d. 



At the Back of the North Wind. 

With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. \In the Press, 

Ranald Bannerman's Boyhood. 

With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. [In the Press. 

Works of Fancy and Imagination : 

being a reprint of Poetical and other Works. Pocket- 
volume Edition, in neat case. [In the Press, 

MACDONALD'S (Mrs. George) Chamber Dramas 

for Children. Crown 8vo. [In the Press, 

MACKAY'S (Charles) Studies from the Antique, 

Sketches from Nature, and other Poems. Second Edition. 
Small 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

MACKENZIE and IRBVS (Misses) Travels in the 

Sclavonic Provinces of Turkey in Europe. With Illus- 
trations. Demy 8vo, 24s. 

MACLE0D*S (Norman, D.D.) Peeps at the Far 

East. With Illustrations. Small 4to. [In the Press, 

Eastward. With Illustrations. Popular 



Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 



Job Jacobs and his Boxes. In packets 



of Thirteen, is. each. 

Parish Papers. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 



Crown 8vo, 6s. 



Reminiscences of a Highland Parish. 



Simple Truth spoken to Working 

People. Small 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

The Earnest Student: being Memo- 



rials of John Mackintosh. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

C 2 
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MACLEOD'S (Norman, D.D.) The Gold Thread. 

A Story for the Young. With Illustrations. Square 8vo, 
2s. 6d. 



The Old Lieutenant and his Son. 

With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The Starling. With Illustrations. 



Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Wee Davie. Sewed, 6d. 



How can we best Relieve our De- 



serving Poor ? Sewed, 6d. 



Concluding Address to the Assembly 

of the Church of Scotland. May, 1869. Sewed, is. 

MANSEUS (Dean) The Philosophy of the Con- 
ditioned : Sir William Hamilton and John Stuart Mill. 
Post 8vo, 6s. 

MANUAL OF HERALDRY: being a Concise 

Description of the several Terms used, and containing a 
Dictionary of every Designation in the Science. Illus- 
trated by 400 Engravings on Wood. Seventh Edition. 
Small 8vo, 3s. 

MARKBY^S (Rev. Thomas) Practical Essays on 

Education. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
MARSHMAN'S (J. C.) Story of the Lives of Carey, 

Marshman, and Ward. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

MARTIN'S (Rev. H.) The Prophet Jonah. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

MARTIN'S (W.) Noble Boys. Their Deeds of Love 

and Duty. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

MASSEY'S (Gerald) A Tale of Eternity, and other 

Poems. Crown 8vo, 7s. 
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MAURICE'S (Rev. F. D.) The Working Man and 

the Franchise ; being Chapters from English History on 
the Representation and Education of the People. Demy 
8vo, 7s. 6d. ; crown 8vo, boards, is. 6d. 

MERIVALE'S (Charles, B.D., D.C.L.) Homer's 

Iliad. In English Rhymed Verse. Two Vols., demy 
8vo, 24s. 

METEYARD'S (Eliza) . The Doctor's Little 

Daughter. The Story of a Child's Life amidst the 
"Woods and Hills. With numerous Illustrations by 
Harvey. . Small 8vo. \In preparation, 

MILLAIS' ILLUSTRATIONS. A Collection of 

Drawings on Wood. By John Everett Millais, R.A. 
Demy 4to, cloth gilt extra, i6s. 

MONRO'S (Rev. Edward) Edwin's Fairing. With 

Illustrations. Square 32mo, cloth gilt extra, 2s. 6d. 

NEWMAN'S (John Henry, D.D.) Miscellanies from 

the Oxford Sermons, and other Writings. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

NUGENT'S (E., C.E.) Optics ; or, Sight and Light 

Theoretically and Practically Treated. With numerous 
Woodcuts. New and Enlarged Edition. Post 8vo, 5s. 

NUTTALUS (Dr.) Dictionary of Scientific Terms. 
Post 8vo. 5s. 

ORACLES FROM THE BRITISH POETS. A 
Pleasant Companion for a Round Party. By James 
Smith. Fourth Edition. ^Small 8vo, 2s. 6d. ; or in 
antique, morocco gilt, 5s. 

ORIGINAL POEMS FOR INFANT MINDS. By 

the Authors of "Rhymes for the Nursery." Illustrated 
by H. Anelay, and engraved by J. and G. Nicholls. 
Small 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 

QRME'S (Benjamin) Treasure Book of Devotional 

Reading. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 
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OSBORN^S (Rev. H. S., M.A.) The Holy Land, 

Past and Present. Sketches of Travel in Palestine. With 
Fifty Illustrations on Wood add Steel. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 

OUR COMMON FAITH. Popular Expositions 

of the Apostles* Creed. By Eminent Ministers of various 
Sections of the Church. Small 8vo. [Inprtpafotion, 

PARKES-BELLOCS (Bessie Rayner) Essays on 

Woman's Work. Small 8vo, 4s. 



La Belle France. With Illus- 



trations. Square Svo, 12s. 



Vignettes : Twelve Biogra- 
phical Sketches. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

PARKINSON'S (J. C.) A Day at Earlswood. Sewed, 
6d. 

PARRY (Charles, Commander Royal Navy) Me- 
morials of. By his Brother, the Right Rev. Edward 
Parry, D.D., Sufiragan Bishop of Dover. Small 8vo. 5s. 

PATHWAY OF PROMISE (The). Cloth antique, 

IS. 6d. 
PATTIE DURANT : A Tale of 1662. By the 

Author of <* Passing Clouds, &c. Small 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

PAUL GOSSLETT'S CONFESSIONS IN LOVE, 

LAW, AND THE CIVIL SERVICE. With Illus- 
trations by Marcus Stpne. Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

PEASANT LIFE IN THE NORTH. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo, 6s. 

PEEPS AT FOREIGN COUNTRIES. Crown 8vo. 

[In preparation, 

PERSONAL PIETY : A Help to Christians to Walk 
worthy of their Calling. Cloth antique, is. 6d. 
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PHELPS* (Austin) Man's Renewal. Small 8vo, 
2s. 6d. 

The Still Hour. Small 8vo, is. 



PHILLIMORE^ (John George) History of Eng- 
land during the Reign of George the Third. Vol. 1., 
8vo, 1 8s. 

PICTORIAL SPELLING-BOOK; or, Lessons on 

Facts and Objects. With 130 Illustrations. New Edi- 
tion. i2mo, IS. 6d. 

PLUMPTRE'S (Professor) Biblical Studies. Post 

8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Christ and Christendom : being the 

Boyle Lectures for 1866. Demy 8vo, 12s. 

Lazarus and other Poems. Crown 



8vo, 5s. 



Master and Scholar, and other Poems. 



Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Sunday. Sewed, 6d. 



The Trajgedies of -^schylos. A New 

Translation, with a Biographical Essay, and an Appen- 
dix of Rhymed Choruses. Popular Edition. Two Vols., 
crown 8vo, 12s. 

7- The Tragedies of Sophocles. A New 

Translation, with a Biographical Essay, and an Appen- 
dix of Rhymed Choruses. Popular Edition. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Theology and Life. Sermons chiefly 



on Special Occasions. Small 8vo, 6s. 

POEMS WRITTEN FOR A CHILD. By Two 

Friends. With Illustrations. Square 32mo, cloth gilt 
extra, 3s. 6d. 
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PRESENT-DAY PAPERS on Prominent Questions 

in Theology. Edited by the Right Rev. Alexander 
Ewing, D.C.L., Bishop of Argyll and the Isles. One 
Shilling Monthly. 

I. The Atonement. 
II. The Eucharist. 
I J I. The Rule of Faith. 
rV. The Present Unbelief. 
V. Words for Things. 
VI. Prayers and Meditations. 
VII. Justification by Faith. 
VIII. Mother-Church. 
IX. Use of the Word Revelation in the New 

Testament. 
X. The Christian Ministry. Part i. 
XI. The Christian Ministry. Part 2. 
XII. The Eternal Life Manifested. 
XIII. Some Letters of Thomas Erskine of Lin- 

LATHEN. 

Nos. I to 6 in One Vol., post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
PREVAILING PRAYER. With Introduction by 

Norman Macleod, D.D. Crown 8vo, is. 6d. 

PRITCHARD^S (Rev. Charles) The Testimony of 

Science to the Continuity of the Divine Thought for 
Man. A Sermon preached at the Meeting of the British 
Association for 1869. Sewed, is. 

RALEIGffS (Alexander, D.D.) When our Chil- 
dren are about us. Sewed, 3d. 

REED (Andrew, D.D.), Memoirs of the Life and 

Philanthropic Labours of. By his Sons. With Portrait 
and Illustrations. Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

RIPPON'S (Dr.) Selections of Hymns from the Best 

Authors, including a great number of Originals, intended 
as an Appendix to Dr. Watts' Psalms and Hymns. New 
Edition. 

Nonpareil 32mo. — Roan, is. 6d.; Roan, gilt edges, 2s. 
Long Primer, 24mo. — Roan, 2s. 6d. ; Roan, gilt edges, 

Large T3rpe. — Sheep, 5s. ; Roan, gilt edges, 6s. 
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ROBERTSON'S (John, D.D.) Sermons and Exposi- 
tions. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

ROGER'S (Henry) Essays from "Good Words." 
Small 8vo, 5s. 

ROWBOTHAM'S (J.) Guide to French Conversa- 

tion ; consisting of Modem French Dialogues, with the 
Pronunciation. New Edition, by De la Voye. i8mo, 
bound, 2s. 6d. 

ROWE'S (C. G.) Going to the Dogs ; or, the Adven- 
tures of Frank. Showing how he was brought up to 
follow neither Trade nor Profession, and what his very 
genteel bringing up brought him to. Small Svo, 2s. 6d. 

SABINE'S (Robert, F.S.A.) The Electric Telegraph. 

With 200 Illustrations. Svo, 12s. 6d. 

SACRISTAN'S HOUSEHOLD (The). By the 

Author of ** Mabel's Progress.*' Popular Edition. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

SAINT PAULS. A Monthly Magazine of Fiction, 

Art, Literature, and Politics. One Shilling monthly, 
illustrated. Half-yearly Volumes, 7s. 6d. each. 

SAPHIR'S (Rev. Adolph) Conversion, Illustrated 

from Examples recorded in the Bible. Small Svo, 
3s. 6d. 

SAVING KNOWLEDGE. Addressed to Young 

Men. By Thomas Guthrie, D.D., and W. G. Blaikie, 
D.D. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

SAVER'S (Thos a.) Aids to Memory. A Practical 

System of Mnemonics. i2mo, is. 

SEN'S (Baboo Keshub Chunder) Lectures and 

Tracts. Edited by S. D. Collet. Crown Svo, 5s. 

English Visit. An authorized Collection of 

his principal Addresses delivered in England. Edited 
by S. D. Collet. Crown Svo. \In the Press, 
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SHELMERDINE'S (W.) Selection of the Psalms 

and other Portions of Scripture, arranged and marked 
for Chanting. Small 8vo, is. 

'• One Hundred and Eighty Chants, 

Ancient and Modem. Selected from the most famous 
Composers, arranged for Four Voices, with Organ and 
Pianoforte Accompaniment. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 



SHORTREDE'S (Major-Gen.) Azimuth, Latitude, 

and Declination Tables. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

SIMCOX'S (G. A.) Poems and Romances. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

SISTER^S BYE-HOURS (A). By the Author of 

«♦ Studies for Stories." With Illustrations. Cloth gilt 
extra, 5s. 

SMEDLEY^S (M. B.) Poems. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Other Folk's Lives. Crown 8vo, 5 s. 

SMEDLEYS (Frank E.) Gathered Leaves. A 

Collection of the PoeticaJ Writings of the late Frank 
E. Smedley. With a Memorial Preface by Edmund 
Yates, Portrait, and numerous Humorous Designs. 
Imperial i6mo, cloth gilt, 8s. 6d. 

SMITH'S (Alexander) Alfred Hagart's Household. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A Summer in Skye. Crown 8vo, 6s. 



\ 



Dreamthorp : A Book of Essays written in 

the Country. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

SMITH'S (David) Tales of Chivalry and Romance. 

With Illustrations. Small 8vo, 3s. 6d, 

SMYTH^S (Professor C. Piazzi) Our Inheritance in 

the Great Pyramid. With Photographs and rUustra- 
tions. Square 8vo, 12s. 
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SMYTFI'S (Warington W., M.A., F.R.S.) Treatise 

on Coal and Coal Mining. Illustrated. Post ovo, 7s. 6d. 

SPURGEON'S (Rev. C. H.) The Saint and his 

Saviour; or, the Progress of the Soul in the Know- 
ledge of Jesus. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

STANLEY'S (Dean) Scripture Pcjrtraits and other 
Miscellanies. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

STAUNTON'S (Howard) The Great Schools of 

England : an Account of the Foundations, Endowments, 
and Discipline of the chief Seminaries of Learning in 
England. New Edition, with Account of all the En- 
dowed Grammar Schools of England and Wales. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 

STEVENSON'S (Rev. W. Fleming) Praying and 

Working. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. ; small 8vo, 2s. 

STEWART'S (Mrs.) The Wave and the Battle 

Field : Adventures by Sea and Land. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

STIER'S (Rudolf, D.D.) The Words of the Angels. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

STORIES TOLD TO A CHILD. By the Author 

of ** Studies for Stories." With Illustrations. Square 
32mo, cloth gilt extra, 3s. 6d. Also in eight separate 
books. Neat cloth, 6d. each. 

STUDIES FOR STORIES. With Illustrations by 
Millais and others. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 5s. 

STUDIES IN FRENCH PROSE. Specimens of 

the Language from the Seventeenth Century to the Pre- 
sent Time. With Chronological and Critical Notices, 
Explanatory Notes, &c. i2mo, 3s. 6d. 

STUDIES IN FRENCH POETRY. Specimens of 

the Language from the Seventeenth Century to the Pre- 
sent Time. With Chronological and Critical Notices, 
Explanatory Notes, &c. i2mo, 3s. 6d. 
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SUNDAY EVENING BOOK (The). Short Papers 

for Family Reading. By Tames Hamilton, D.D., A. P. 
Stanley, D.D., John Eadie, D.D., Rev. W. M. Pun- 
shon, Rev. Thomas Binney, Rev. J. R. Macduff, D.D. 
i2mo, IS. 6d. 

SUNDAY MAGAZINE (The). Edited by Thomas 

Guthrie, D.D. 7d. monthly. Illustrated. Yearly Volumes, 
1865 to i870,*cloth gilt extra, 8s. 6d. each. 

SWAIN'S (Charles) Art and Fashion ; with other 

Songs and Poems. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

TAIT'S (Gilbert) The Hymns of Denmark. Ren- 
dered into English. Small 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 4s. 6d. 

TANGLED TALK : an Essayist's Holiday. Post 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 

TATE'S (W.) Elements of Commercial Arithmetic. 

New Edition. i2mo, 2s. 6d. 
Key to the above, 3s. 6d. 

TENNYSON'S (Alfred) Poems. Small 8vo, 9s. 
Maud, and other Poems. Small 8vo, 



5s. 



In Memoriam. Small 8vo, 6s. 
The Princess. Small 8vo, 5s. 
Idylls of the King. Small 8vo, 7s. 
Collected. Small 



8vo, I2S. 



i 



Enoch Arden, etc. Small 8vo, 6s. 

The Holy Grail, and other Poems. 

Small 8vo, 7s. 

Pocket-volume Edition of the above Works. 10 

vols., i8mo, in neat case, 45s. ; in extra binding, 50s. 

Selections. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. ; gilt 

edges, 6s. 

Concordance. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
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THOROLD'S (Rev. A. W.) The Presence of Christ. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 



On the Loss of Friends. Sewed, 3d. 

On Being 111. Sewed, 2d. 

THRONE OF GRACE (The). By the Author of 

" The Pathway of Promise." Small 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

TOUCHES OF NATURE. By Eminent Artists 

and Authors. Imperial 4to, cloth gilt extra, 21s. 

TROLLOPFS (Anthony) He Knew he was Right. 

With Illustrations by Marcus Stone. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Phineas Finn. With Illustrations by 



Millais. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

An Editor's Tales. Post 8vo, 12 s. 



Lotta Schmidt, and other Stories. 



New Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Ralph the Heir. Now appearing in 

Sixpenny Monthly Parts. 

TRUE OF HEART. By Kay Spen. Crown 8vo, 
TULLOCH'S (Principal) Beginning Life. A Book 

for Young Men. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

TYTLER'S (M. Eraser) Tales of Many Lands. 

With Illustrations. New Edition. Small 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

TYTLER'S (Sarah) The Songstresses of Scotland. 

With Illustrations. Two Vols., post 8vo. [In the Press. 

Citoyenne Jacqueline. A Woman*s Lot 

in the Great French Revolution. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt 
extra, 5s. 
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TYTLER'S (SARAH) Days of Yore. Crown 8vo, 

cloth gilt extra, 5s. 

Girlhood and Womanhood. Crown 8vo, 



cloth gilt extra, 5s. 



Papers for Thoughtful Girls. With Illus- 
trations by Millais. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 5s. 

Second Series. \In the Press, 



The Diamond Rose. A Life of Love 

and Duty. Crown Svo, cloth gilt extra, 5s. 

The Huguenot Family in the English 

Village. With Illustrations. Crown Svo, 6s. 

VAUGHAN'S (C. J., D.D.) Last Words in the Parish 

Church of Doncaster. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

Earnest Words for Earnest Men. Small 



8vo, 4s. 6d. 

Characteristics of Christ's Teaching. 

Small Svo, 2s. 6d. 

Christ the Light of the World. Small 



Svo, 2s. 6d. 



Small Svo, 2s. 6d. 



Plain Words on Christian Living. 



- Voices of the Prophets on Faith, 



Prayer, and Human Life. Small Svo, 2s. 6d. 

Half-hours in the Temple Church. 



Church. Small Svo. \In the Press, 

VINETS (Alexander) Outlines of Philosophy. 
Edited by M. Astie. New and Cheaper Edition. Post 
Svo, 6s. 

Outlines of Theology. Edited by M. 



Astie. New and cheaper Edition. Post Svo, 6s. 
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WAKING'S (A. L.) Hymns and Meditations. New 

Edition. Cloth antique, 2s. 6d. 

WARREN'S (John Leicester) Rehearsals : A Book 

of Verses. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

WATTS' AND RIPPON'S HYMNS. Bound in 

One Volume, 32mo, roan embossed, 3s. ; gilt edges, 
3s. 6d. 

WHEELER'S (J. Talboys, F.R.G.S.) Historical Geo- 
graphy of the Old and New Testaments. Second Edition. 
Folio, 7s. 6d. 

Analysis and Summary of Old Testa- 
ment History and the Laws of Moses. Tenth Edition. 
Post 8vo, 5s. 6d. 



Analysis and Summary of New Testa- 
ment History. Seventh Edition, revised. Post 8vo, 
5s. 6d. 

Popular Abridgment of Old and New 

Testament History. New Edition. Two Vols., iSmo, 
2s. each. 

WHITGIFT'S (Andrew) Errands of Mercy. Crown 

8vo, 5s. 

WILBERFORCFS (Bishop) Heroes of Hebrew 

History. Post 8vo, 9s. 

WILDE'S (Robert) Poems. Edited by the Rev. 

John Hunt. Small 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

WILKINSON'S (Rev. W. F.) Personal Names in the 

Bible. Small 8vo, 6s. 

WILLEMENT'S (E. E.) Familiar Things: their 

History, &c. Third Edition. Small 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

WILLIAMS' (Sarah) Twilight Hours. A Legacy 

of Verse. With a Memoir by E. H. Plumptre, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 
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WINDWAFTED SEED. Edited by Norman Mac- 

leod, D.D., and Thomas Guthrie, D.D. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 

WORBOISE'S (E. J.) Sir Julian's Wife. A Tale. 
Small 8vo, 5s. 

The Wife's Trials. A Tale. Fourth 



Edition. Small 8vo, 3s. 6d. 



The Life of Thomas Arnold, D.D. 



Second Edition. Small 8vo, 3s. 6d. 



Campion Court. A Tale of the Days 

of the Ejectment Two Hundred Years Ago. Third 
Edition. Small 8vo, 5s. 

The Lillingstones of Lillingstone. 



Small 8vo, 5s. 



Lottie Londsdale ; or, the Chain and 

its Links. Second Edition. Small 8vo, 5s. 

Evelyn's Story ; or, Labour and Wait. 



Small 8vo, 5s. 

WORDSWORTH'S Poems for the Young. With 

Illustrations. Square 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 

YOUNG'S (John, LL.D.) The Christ of History. 

New and enlarged Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Life and Light of Men. Post 8vo, 



7s. 6d. 



The Creator and the Creation, how related. 



Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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